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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

PART TI 

DEFINITE RELIGION 



THE DIVISION" OF CONSCIOUSNESS WITHIN ITSELK 
(continuai) 

2. Thf. Htlu/ioit of hna'jinfUion or F/titn/iisi/. 

(a.) lis Conception. 

The aeconJ of the main forma of Pantbeism, when tliis 
latter actually appears as religion, is still witliiii the 
sphere of this same principle of the One substantial 
Power, ill which all that we see around us, and even 
the freedom of man itself, has merely a negative, accidental 
character. We saw that the substantial Power, in its 
first form, comes to be known as repreaenting the multi- 
tude of esssential determinations, and the entire sphere 
of these, and not as being in its own self spiritual. 
And now the question immediately arises as to how this 
Power is itself determined, and what is its content ? 
Self-consciousness in religion cannot, like the abstract 
thinking understanding, limit itself to the idea of that 
Power known only as an aggregate of determinations 
which merely are. In this way the Power is not as 
yet known as real, aa independently existing unity ; not 
-«3 yet as a Principle. Now the opposite form of this 
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2 THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

determinatiou is the taking back of the manifold deter- 
minateness of existence into the unity of inner self- 
determination. This concentration of self-determination 
contains the beginning of Spirituality. 

1. The Universal, as determining its own self, and not 
merely as a multitude of rules, is Thought, exists as 
Thought. It is in our thoughts alone that Nature, the 
ruling Power which brings forth everything, exists as 
the Universal, as this One Essence, as this One Power 
which exists for itself. What we have before us in 
Nature is this Universal, but not as a Universal It 
is in our thought that the truth of Nature is brought 
into prominence on its own account as Idea, or more 
abstractly as something having a universal character. 
Universality is, however, in its very nature Thought, 
and as self-determining is the source of all determina- 
tion. But at the stage at which we now are, and where 
the Universal appears for the first time as the determining 
agent, as a Principle, it is not as yet Spirit, but abstract 
Universality generally. The Universal being known in 
this way as Thought, it remains as such shut up within 
itself. It is the source of all power, but does not 
externalise or make itself manifest as such. 

2. Now to Spirit belongs the power of differentiation 
and the full development of the difference. Of the system 
of this complete development, the concrete unfolding of 
Thought on its own account, and that particular unfolding 
which as manifestation or appearance is Nature and the 
.spiritual world, form an inherent part. Since, however, 
the Principle which makes its appearance at the present 
stage has not as yet got so far as to permit of this 
unfolding taking place within that principle itself, it 
being rather held fast in simple abstract concentration 
only, the unfolding, the fulness of the actual Idea, is 
found outside of the Principle, and consequently differen- 
tiation and manifoldness are abandoned to the wildest, 
most outward forma of imagination. The specialisa- 
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DEFINITE RELIGION 3 

lioD of the Universal manifests itself in a multitude of 
iadtipendent powers, 

3. This multiplicity, this wild ubandoniuent, 13 once 
more tai;eii hack into tlie original unity. This taking 
kiack, this coucentratiou of thought, would complete the 
moment of spirituality so far as the Idea is coucerned, if 
ihe origiual universal thought resolved within its own 
self upon dilTerentiation, and if it were known ns essen- 
tially this act of taking back. Upon the basis of 
ebitract thouglit, however, the takin<; back itself remains 
a process devoid of Spirit. There is nothing wanting 
here, so far as the moments of the Idea of Spirit are cou- 
cerned, the Idea of rationality is present in tliis advance. 
But yet those moments do uot constitute Spirit ; the 
unfolding does not give itself the perfect form of Spirit, 
because the determinations remain merely universal. 
There is merely a continual return to that Universality 
which is self-active, but which is held fust in the 
abstraction of self-determination. We have thus the 
abstract One and the wildness of extravagant imagina- 
tion, which, it is true, is recognised in turn as remaiuing 
in identity with what is primary, but is not expanded 
into tlie concreto unity of the Spiritual. Tlie unity of 
tlie intelligible realm readies the condition of particulai- 
iudependeut existence ; this last does not, however, be- 
come absolutely free, but remains confined within universal 
Substance. 

Uut juat because the nnfolding does not as yet return 
in a true way into the Notion, is not as yet taken back 
into the Notion by its own inner action, it still retains 
its immediacy in spite of that rctuiu, still belongs to 
natural religion, and theiefore the moments fidl apart, 
and are kejit independent and separate relatively to ouo 
auoUier. This is the curse of nature. Everywhere we 
sliall find tones that accord with the Notion, with the 
True, which, however, become the more horrible in the 
ttrain SB a whole because they continue to letaiu thp 
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character of separateness or mutual exclusion, and 
because the moments, being independent and objective 
in their particularity, are looked upon theoretically. 

The further question which now presents itself is, 
What are the forms, the shapes in which this indepen- 
dence appears ? We are actually in such a world, con- 
sciousness finds itself in an existing world, of such a 
mutually exclusive character — in a world of sense, and 
thus has to deal with a world of many-coloured manifold- 
ness. Taking it as a whole, it is thus just " these*' these 
individual things ; that is the fundamental determination 
here. We call "these," Things, and this is the more 
precise characteristic we assign to the Objective, and by 
which we distinguish it from Spirit. In a similar way 
we have in inner life to do with manifold forces, spiri- 
tual distinctions and experiences, which the understand- 
ing in like manner isolates ; — as, for example, this incli- 
nation, that passion, this power of memory, that power 
of judgment, &c. In thinking, too, we have determina- 
tions each of which exists for itself, such as positive, nega- 
tive, being, not-being ; this, for our consciousness, which 
takes things in their sensuous aspect, for our understand- 
ing, is independence. In this way we have a view or 
theory of the universe which is of a prosaic character, 
because the independence has the form of what is a 
thing, of forces, faculties of the mind, &c., and conse- 
quently its form is abstract. The thought is not Reason 
here, but Understanding, and is present in that form. 
But when we so regard the world, what we have is the 
reflection of understanding, which appears much later, 
and cannot as yet exist here. Not until prose, not until 
thinking, has permeated all relations, so that man every- 
where assumes the attitude of one who thinks abstractly, 
does he speak of external things. The thinking in ques- 
tion here is, on the contrary, this Substance only ; it is 
merely this self-containedness or being at home with 
self ; it is not as yet brought into exercise, not applied 
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DEFINITE RELIGION J 

thoug'it, and lias not as ^et permeated the entire man. Tha 
special Powers, wliich are partly objects, such as the sun, 
mountains, rivers, or else are more abstract ideas, such as 
origination, decay, change, assumption of furm, and the 
like, are not as yet taken np into Spirit, are not as yet 
truly posited as ideal, and yet at the same time, too, are 
not as yet intelligently distiuguishod by the understanding 
from Spirit, and pure Being is siili concentrated in that 
undeveloped state of Substance which is not as yet spiri- 
tual Substance. 

Now we do not only say things "arc," but we add in 
the second place that they stand in manifold relation to 
one another; they have causal connection, they are de- 
pendent on one another: this second moment of tlie 
action of understanding cannot be present here. It is 
tlie understanding only as pure self- identity, or as a sell'- 
consistent process, whicli conceives of objects under these 
categories. "Since the one is, therefore the other is," 
is its way of speaking; and without once turning back, 
it carries ihis chain of connection continuously on into 
the bad or false infinite. Thus the independence we are 
speaking of has not tliis form. The form of indepen- 
dence which is present here is no other than the form 
of that which is the form of concrete self-consciousness 
itself, and this first mode is therefore the human or ani- 
uial mode. At this stage there is a fiUing-up; the con- 
crete makes its appearance as existent, as something 
wliich is actually perceived, no longer as Power. In 
this last the Concrete Is posited as merely negative, as in 
subjection to the Power; it ia only the practical element 
which ia objective in the Power, not the theoretical. Here, 
on the contrary, the theoretical element is set free. 

Spirit, as being theorettca!, has a double aspect. It 
relates itself as within itself to itself, and it relates 
itself to the Things, which "things" are for it universal 
independence. Thus for Spirit the things themselves 
break up into their immediate external varied form on 
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the one liand, and into their free independently existing 
Essence on the other. SiHce this is not as yet a Thing, 
nor represents, in fact, the categories of the Understand- 
ing, and is not abstract independence produced by thought, 
it is the free independence of ordinary conception ; and 
this is the idea formed of man, or at least of what has 
life, which consequently may be, in a general sense, called 
the Ohjectivity of Imagination. In order to conceive of 
the sun, the sky, a tree as existing, as self-sustained, it is 
only necessary lor us to have a sensuous picture or image 
of it, to which nothing which appears heterogeneous has to 
be added in order that it may be thus presented to us as 
self-sustained or independent. But show or semblance is 
a deception. The image, when represented to us as inde- 
pendent, as having Being, and when regarded by us as 
such, has for us just the character of Being, of a force, of 
a causality, of a form of activity, of a soul ; it is in these 
categories that it has its independence. But in so far as 
the independence has not as yet advanced to the prose of 
Understanding, for which the category of force or of cause 
is the characteristic quality of objectivity generally, the 
apprehension and expression of that independence is this 
poetry, which makes the idea of human nature and out- 
ward form the supporting basis and Essence of the external 
world, or, it may be, even animal form, or the human form 
in combination with the animal. This poetry is, in fact, 
the rational element in imagination, for this rational ele- 
ment is to be kept firm hold of, although consciousness, as 
before stated, has not yet advanced to the category, and 
thus the element of independence is to be taken out of the 
world which is around us, and, in fact, in direct contrast 
to what is not independent, to what is conceived as ex- 
ternal. And here it is animal and human existence alone 
which is the form, mode, and nature of what is free among 
things. The sun, the sea, a tree, and the like, are, as a 
matter of fact, without independence as compared with 
what lives and is free ; and it is these forms of indepen- 
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(ience wbicli in this element of indepeiiJent existeuce 
constitute the supports of the citegory for any content 
at ali. A subjective soul is thus given to Matter, which, 
however, is not a category, but is concrete Spirituality 
and Life. 

The immediate result is that as soon as objects gene- 
rally and universal ihought-determinations have this free 
independence, that connection of thing'* in the world 
which is ibe work of understanding is dissolved; — it is 
the categories of the relations of necessity, or the depen- 
dence of things upon one another in accordance with 
their quality, their essential definite character, which 
form this connection ; all these categories, however, are 
absent, and thus nature, with nothing to support or give 
it filability, reels at the mercy of imagination. There 
may be any son of unregulated fancy, any kind of chance 
occurrence and result; the movement in connection willi 
finy condition of things is not bound and limited by any- 
thing whatever; the whole splendour of nature and of 
imagination is available as a means of decorating the 
content, and the caprice of imagination hns absolutely 
unbounded scope, and can follow whatever direction it 
pleases. 

Poasion in its natural untrained state possesses but 
few intert^sts, and that in which it lias an interest it 
negates, while on the other hand it pays no attention to 
■whatever is void of interest. From this standpoint of 
imagination, however, all distinctions are taken special 
notice of and firmly clung to, and everything which has 
an interest for imagination becomes free, independent, 
and is exalted to the rank of fundamental thought. 

But it is likewise owing to this very imagined inde- 
pendence itself ihat conversely the peculiar position of 
the content and of tiie deiinite outward forms disappears; 
for since they have a deiinite finite content, they would 
properly have their objective support, their return and 
Abiding renewal, only in that connection of the under- 
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standing which has vanished, and by means of which 
their independence, instead of being a reality, becomes 
rather a complete contingency. The phenomenal world, 
the world of appearance, is therefore drawn into the ser- 
vice of imagination. The divine world is a realm of 
imagination, which becomes all the more infinite and 
manifold as it has its home in a region where Nature is 
exuberant ; and this principle of passionless imagination, 
of a fancy built on a theoretical foundation, has enriched 
the character of the mind and its emotions, — emotions 
which in this gently hatching warmth are permeated in 
a pre-eminent degree by a strain of voluptuous and sweet 
loveliness, but at the same time of feeble softness. 

The objective content, too, is not apprehended here 
in the form of Beauty ; those powers, whether general 
natural objects or the forces of individual feeling, as, 
for example, love, are not as yet embodied in forms of 
beauty. To beauty of form belongs free subjectivity, 
which in the sensuous world and in concrete existence 
is both free and knows itself to be so. 

For the Beautiful is essentially the Spiritual making 
itself known sensuously, presenting itself in sensuous 
concrete existence, but in such a manner that that 
existence is wholly and entirely permeated by the 
Spiritual, so that the sensuous is not independent, but 
has its meaning solely and exclusively in the Spiritual 
and through the Spiritual, and exhibits not itself, but 
the Spiritual. 

Such is true beauty. In living human beings there 
are many external influences which check pure idealisa- 
tion, this subsumption of the bodily sensuous element 
under the Spiritual. 

Here this condition does not as yet exist, and for this 
reason, that the Spiritual is as yet only present in this 
abstract shape of Substantiality. It is, indeed, unfolded 
into these particular forms, into special Powers, but 
the substantiality still exists for itself; it has not per- 
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uieated and overcome tliess its particular shapes, tliia 
sensuous concrete existence. 

Substance is. so to speak, an universal apace which 
lias not as yet organised, idealised, and brought under it 
tliat wtlh which it is filled up — llie particularisatiou 
vbich issued from it. 

For this reason, too, the form of heauty cannot be 
created here, because the content — these particularism- 
tioDs of Substance — is not as yet the true content of 
Spirit 

Since, then, the limited content is the foundution, and 
is known as spiritual, tlie subject — this definite spiritual 
agent — becomes, owing to ihis, an empty form. In the 
Religion of Eeauty, the Spiritual, as such, constitutes 
the foundation, so tlmt the content, too, is the spiritual 
content. In that religion, statues or pictui-es, as sensuous 
matter, are merely the expression of the Spiritual. Here, 
however, ibe content is not of a spiritual kind. 

Thus, the art we find here is symbolical art, which 
does indeed express essential characteristics, but not 
characteristics of the Spiritual. Hence the uubeautiful, 
the mad, the fantastic character of the art which makes 
its appearance here. The symbolism is not the purely 
Beautiful, just because a content other than spiritual 
individuality is the basis. Free subjectivity is not the 
permeating element, and is not essentially expressed by 
the form. In this phantasy there is nothing iixed, 
nothing moulds itself into forms of the beauty which 
ia given only by the consciousness of freedom. Speaking 
generally, what we liave here is complete dissolution of 
form, the restless movement, the manifestatiou of the 
self-importance of the individual. Devoid of anything 
to {jive it stability, the inner element passes over into 
external existence, and the unfolding of the Absolute — a 
process which outdoes itself in this world of imagination 
— is merely an endless breaking-up of the One into the 
Many, and an unstable reeling to and fro of all content. 
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It is the system of universal fundamental determina- 
tions, the system determined in and for itself through 
the Notion, as that of the absolute sovereign powers to 
which everything returns, and which permeate every- 
thing through and through, which alone brings thorough 
stability into this region of caprice, confusion, and 
feebleness, into this measureless splendour and enerva- 
tion. And it is the study of this system which is of 
the most essential moment. On the one hand, we have 
to recognise the presence of these determinations through 
the perverted sensuous form of the capricious, externally 
determined embodiment, and to do justice to the essential 
element which lies at their foundation ; and on the other 
hand, we have to observe the degradation which they 
undergo. This degradation is partly owing to the mode 
in which the indifference of those determinations toward 
one another appears, partly owing to the presence of 
arbitrary human and externally local sense experience, 
through which they are transposed into the sphere of 
the e very-day life, where all passions, local features — 
features of individual recollection — are joined on to them. 
There is no act of judgment, no feeling of shame, nothing 
of the higher mutual fitness of form and of content ; the 
every-day existence as such is not made to vanish, and 
is not developed into beauty. The inequality or dispro- 
portion of form and content consist?, more strictly speak- 
ing, in this that the fundamental determinations aie 
debased, inasmuch as they acquire the semblance of 
being similar to the disconnected facts of existence, and 
that conversely the external sensuous representation 
becomes depraved by means of its form. 

From what has now been stated it will be already 
clear that these determinations of the divine Essence 
have their existence in the Indian religion. We have 
here to look away from its vast and characteristically 
endless mythology and mythological forms, in order to 
keep to the principal fundamental determinations alone, 
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vi][jcii are on the one hand baroqu-e aii'l ivili!, and are 
iiorrible, repulsive, loathsome distortions, but at the 
same time prove themselves to have the Notion for their 
inner sonrce; while in virtue of tlie development which 
it gels in this theoretical region, they recall the highest 
element of the Iden. At the same time, however, tiiey 
express that definite stnntedness under which the Idea 
suffers when these fundamental determinations are not 
bro«t;ht back again into their spiritual nature. 

What constitutes the principal point of interest in 
this religion of India is the development or explication 
of form ill contrast with an abstract monotheistic re- 
ligion, and so too with the Greek religion — that is to 
say, in contrnst with a religion which has spiritnal indi- 
viduality OS its principle, 

(b.) The getural idea of the objective content of thw 
stage. 

What is the first in the Notion, what is true, the 
universal substantial element, is the eternal repose of 
Being-within-itself ; this Essence existing within itself, 
which universal iSubstance is. This simple Substance, 
which the Hindus call Brrilima, is regarded as the Uni- 
versal, the self-existing Power ; which ia not, like passion, 
turned toward what is other tlian itself, but is the quiet, 
lustreless reflection into itself, which is, however, at the 
same time determined as Power. This abidingly self- 
enclosed Power in the form of Universality must be 
distinguished from its operation, from that which is 
posited by means of it, and from its own moments. 
Power is the Idea), the Negative, for which all else exists 
merely as abrogated, as negated. Hut the Power, as that 
which exists within itself, as universal Power, distin- 
guishes itself from its moments themselves, and these 
therefore appear on the one hand as independent beings, 
and on the other as moments which even perish in the 
One, They belong to it, tliey are merely moments of it, 
but as differentiated moments they come forward into 
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independent existence, and present themselves as inde- 
pendent Persons — Persons of the Godhead who are God, 
wlio are the Whole itself, so that that primarj element 
vanishes in this particular shape or form, but on the 
other hand they again vanish in the one Power. The 
alternations — according to which we have now the One, 
now the distinction as entire totality — are the perplexing 
inconsistencies which present themselves in this sphere 
to the logical understanding, but they are at the same 
time that consistency of reason which is in accordance 
with the Notion, as contrasted with the consistency of 
the abstract self-identical understanding. 

Subjectivity is Power in itself, as the relation of infinite 
negativity to itself ; it is not, however, only potentially 
power, but rather it is with the appearance of subjectivity 
that God is for the first time posited as Power. These 
determinations are indeed to be distinguished from one 
another, and stand in relation to the subsequent concep- 
tions of God, and are also of primary importance to the 
understanding of the preceding ones. They are therefore 
to be considered more closely. 

Power, in fact, at once in religion in the general sense, 
and in the wholly immediate and crudest religion of 
nature, is the fundamental determination, as being the 
infinitude which the finite as abrogated posits within 
itself. And in so far as this is conceived of as outside 
of it, as existing at all, it nevertheless comes to be posited 
merely as something which has proceeded out of that 
finite as its basis. Now the determination which is all- 
important here is, that this Power is, to begin with, 
posited simply as the basis of the particular shapes or 
existing forms, and the relation to the basis of the in- 
herently existing Essence is the relation of Substantiality. 
Thus it is merely power potentially — power as the inner 
element of the existence ; and as Essence which has 
Being within itself or as Substance, it is only posited as 
the Simple and Abstract, so that the determinations or 
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differentiations as forms existing in tlieir owu right aie 
conceived of as outside of it. This Essence, which exists 
within itself, may indeed be conceived of too as existing 
for itself, as Brahma is self-thinliing. Biahma is the 
universal Soul ; when he creates, he himself issues as a 
breath out of himself ; he contemplates hiuiBelf, and exists 
then for himself. 

Hut his abstract simplicity does not at once vanish 
owing to this, for the moments, the universality of 
Brahma as such, and the "/" for wJiieh that universality 
exists, these two are not determined as contrasted with 
one another, aud their relation is therefore itself simple. 
Brahma exists thus as abstractly existing for himself. 
The Power and the basis of existences and all things 
have, in fact, proceeded out of him and vanished in him. 
In saying to himself, " I am lirahnin," all things have 
vanished back into him, have vanished in him. Whether 
as outside of him, existing independently, or within him, 
they have vanished; there is only the relation of these 
two extremes. But posited as differentiated determina- 
tions, they appear as independent existences outside of 
}iim, since he is primarily abstract, and not concrete in 
himself. 

The Power posited in this manner potentially only works 
inwardly without showing itself as activity. I manifest 
myself as power in so far as I am cause and determine, 
in BO far as I am a subject, when I throw a stone, and 
so forth. But this potentially existing Power works in 
a universal manner, without this universality being a 
subject for itself, a self-conscious subject. These uni- 
versal modes of working, understood in iheir true char- 
acter, are. for instance, tlie Laws of Nature. 

Now Brahma, as the one, simple, absolute Substance, 
is the neuter, or, as we say, the Godhead : Brahma ex- 
presses this universal Essence more as a Person, as a 
subject. But this is a distinction which is not constantly 
made use of, and in the diflerent. grammatical cases this 
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distinction already spontaneously effaces itself, for the 
masculine and neuter genders have many cases which 
are similar. In another respect, too, no great emphasis 
is to be laid upon this distinction, because Brahma as 
personified is merely superficially personified in such a 
manner that the content still remains this simple sub- 
stance. 

And now distinctions appear in this simple Substance, 
and it is worth noting that these distinctions present 
themselves in such a way that they are determined in 
accordance with the instinct of the Notion. The First 
is totality generally as One, taken quite abstractly ; the 
Second is determinateness, differentiation generally ; and 
the Third, in accordance with the true determination, is 
that the differences are led back again into unity, into 
concrete unity. 

Conceived of in accordance with its abstract form, this 
Trinity of the Absolute is, when it is formless, merely 
Brahma, — that is, empty Essence. From the point of 
view of its determinations it is a Three, but in a unity 
only, so that this threeness is merely a unity. 

If we define this more accurately and speak of it under 
another form, the Second means that differentiations, 
different Powers exist : the differentiation, however, has 
no rights as against the one Substance, the absolute unity ; 
and in so far as it has no rights it may be called eternal 
goodness, implying that what has determinate character, — 
this manifestation of the Divine, — should indeed exist; 
that differentiation too should attain to this, that it is. 
This is the goodness through which what is posited by 
the Power as a semblance or show of Being acquires 
momentary Being. In the Power it is absorbed, yet 
goodness permits it to exist independently. 

Upon this Second follows the Third — that is, right- 
eousness, implying that the existing determinate element 
is not, that the finite attains to its end, its destiny, its 
right, which is to be changed, to be transformed, in 
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fact, iuto aiiolLer dutenniiiatenetis ; this is rigbteousness 
in the general sense- To ihia, in an abstract way, belong 
becoming, perishing, originating: for Not-being too liaa 
no right; it is an abstract determination in contrast to 
Being, and is itself tlie passing over into unitj. 

This totality, which is the unity, a Whole, is what ia 
called among the Indiana Trl murti — Mtiirti = form ot 
sliape — all eraauatioas of the Absolute being called niiirtL 
It is this Highest, difl'erenliated within itself in sucli a 
manner ihat it has these three determinations within 
iuelf. 

The most striking and the greatest feature in Indi&n 
mythology is unquestionably this Trinity in unity. We 
cannot call this Trinity Persons, for it ia wanting in 
spiiitual subjectivity as a fundamental determination. 
But to Europeans it must have been in the highest degree 
astonishing to meet with this principle of the Christian 
religion here : we shall become acquainted with it in its 
true form later on, and shall see that Spirit as concrete 
must necessardy be conceived of as triuue. 

The First, then, the One, the One Substance, ia what 
is called Brahma. I'arabrahma, which is above Brahma, 
also makes its appearance; and these are jumbled to- 
gether. Of Brahma, in so far as he is a subject, all 
kinds of stories are related. Thought, reflection, at once 
goes beyond such u determination ns Brahma, since one 
having such a definite diameter is conceived of as One 
of these Three, makes itself a Higher, which pives itself 
a definite character in the distinction. In so far as that 
which is absolute Substance again appears as merely One 
alongside of others, Parabrahnia is expressive of the need 
of thought to have something yet higher; and it is ini- 
posaible to sny in what definite relation forms of tliis 
kind stand to one another, 

Brahma is thus wliat is conceived of as this Substance 

out of which everything lius proceeded and is begotten, 

^ this Tower which has created AIL Bui while the one 
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::iubfltance — the One — 13 thus the abstract Power, it at 
tlie aaxne time appears aa tlie inert elemaity as formlesB, 
inert matter ; here we have specially die forming actLvitr, 
aa we ahoald express it. 

The one Subacance, because it ia onlj trie Oue, b the 
Formless : thoa thia, too, ia a mode in which it becomes 
aT>T3arent that anbatantialirv does not aatiafr ; that ia to 
aay, \Z fails Do do ao becaoae form ia not present. 

Thoa Brahma, the one aelf-identical Essence, appears 
aa the Inert, aa that which indeed teiecs, bat which at 
the aame time maintaina a paasive attitude — like woman, 
aa it were. Knachna therefore aays of Brahma, " Brahma 
ia mj nterua, the mere recipient in which I lay mv seed* 
and out of which I beget AIL'' In the determination^ ti»^ 
"* God 'A EUaence, ' there ia not the principle of moTemffiit» 
cA production ; there ia no activity. 

Out of Brahma iaanes everytiiinir, — goda, the woEbi, 
mankind ; but it at once becomes apparent that ths One 
ia inactive. In the varioua cosmogcnies or descriptzaiBi 
of the creation of the world, what Las Just been, thns 
indicateti makea ita aDDearance. 

Such a description of the creation of the world occnzs 
in the Vedaa. In these Brahma ia represented as being 
thus alone in solitude, and aa existing whoLy for himaelf, 
and a B^in^ which ia represented aa a hitr^ier one th<»n 
say^ to him that he ought to expand and to beget him* 
self. Bat Brahma, it m added, had not during a thoosand 
yeara been in a condition to conceive of his exDonsion^ 
and hoii retamefi auain into bimaelfl 

ll(tr». Firahma ia represented aa world-creatini::; but, 
O'vin^ to the fact that he is the Cue, aa inactive^ as one 
who i.^ summoned by another hizher than himself, and 
ia form'.eaa. Thua the neetl of another is directly pce- 
aent. To 3p<*ak generally, Brahma ia thia one absolute 
isalvitance. 

Power aa this simple activiry ia Thought. In the Indian 
religion thia characteriatic is the moat prominent one of att ; 
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lit is tbe absolute basis find is the One — Brahma. This form 
.is in accordance with the logical development. First came 
the multiplicity of determinations, and the advance con- 
sists in the resumption of determination into unity. That 
is the basin. "Wliat now remains to he given is partly 
'Sometliing of a merely historical character, hut partly, 
too, the necessary development which follows from tiiat 
jirinciple. 

Simple Power, as the active element, created the world. 
The creating is essentially an attitude of thought towards 
itself, an activity relating itself to itself, and in no sense 
a finite activity. This, too, is expressed in the ideas of 
■the Indian religion. The Hindus have a great number 
of cosmogonies whicli are all more or less barbarous, and 
out of which nothing of a fixed character can be derived. 
Vi'hat we have is not one idea of the creation of the world, 
n the Jewish and Christian religion. In the Code of 
Uann, in the Vedas and Piiranas, the cosmogonies are con- 
Blantly understood and presented diffetently. Notwith- 
■tanding this, there is always one feature essentially 
jiresent in them, namely, that this Thought, which is 
at liome with itself or self-contained, is the begetting of 
itself. 

This infinitely profound and true trait constantly re- 
Appenrs in the various descriptions of the creation of the 
world. The Code of Manu begins thus: "The Eternal 
with one thought created water," and so on. We also 
£nd that this pure activity is called "the Word," as God 
is in the New Testament. With the Jews of later times 
-— Philo, for example — ao<pl<t is the " First- created," which 
,|)roceeds out of the One. The "Word" is held in very 
high esteem among the Hindus. It is the figure of pure 
•ctivity, definite existence of an externally physical ehar- 
■'acter, which, however, does not permanently remain, but 
is only ideal, and immediately vanishes in its external 
form. The Eternal created the water, it is stated, and 
deposited fruit-bringing seed in it; this seed became a 

VOL. II. B 
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resplendeut egg, and therein the Eternal itself was born 
again as Brahma. Brahma is the progenitor of all spirits, 
of the existent and non-existent. In this egg, it is said, 
the great Power remained inactive for a year ; at the end 
of that time it divided the egg by means of thought, and 
created one part masculine and the other feminine. The 
masculine energy is itself begotten, and becomes again 
begetting and active, only when it has practised severe 
meditation, that is to say, when it has attained to the con- 
centration of abstraction. Thought is therefore what brings 
forth and what is brought forth; it is the bringer forth itself, 
namely, the unity of thinking with itself. The return of 
thinking to itself is found in other descriptions besides. 
In one of the Vedas, some passages out of which Cole- 
brooke was the first to translate, a similar description of 
the first act of creation is to be found : " There was neither 
Being nor nothing, neither above nor below, neither death 
nor immortality, but only the One enshrouded and dark. 
Outside of this One existed nothing, and this brooded in 
solitude with itself; through the energy of contemplation 
it brought forth a world out of itself; in thinking, desire, 
impulse first formed itself, and this was the original seed 
of all things." 

Here likewise Thought in its self-enclosed activity is 
presented to us. But Thought becomes further known as 
Thought in the self-conscious Essence — in man, who repre- 
sents its actual existence. The Hindus might be charged 
with having attributed to the One a contingent existence, 
since it is left to chance whether or not the individual 
raises itself to the abstract Universal — to abstract self- 
consciousness. But, on the other hand, the caste of the 
Brahmans is an immediate representation of the presence 
of Brahma ; it is the duty of that caste to read the 
Vedas, to withdraw itself into itself. The reading of 
Vedas is the Divine, indeed God Himself, and so too is 
prayer. The Vedas may even be read unintelligently 
and in complete stupefaction ; this stupefaction itself is 
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the abstract unity of thought ; the " I," the pure coii- 
templalion of it is perfect emptlDess. Thus it is iti the 
Brahmans that Brahma exists ; by the rending of the 
Yeiias liiahmu is, and human self-couscioustiess iu the 
state of abstraction is Brahma itself. 

Tiie characteristics of Brahma which have been in- 
dicated seem to have so many points of correspondence 
with the God of other rehgions — with the true God 
Himself — that it appears to be of some importance to 
point out, on tiie one hand, the difference whicli exists, 
and on tbe other, to indicate for what reason the logical 
deteruiiuation of subjective existence in self-conscious- 
ness which marks the Indian pure Essence has no place 
araoug these otlier ideas. Tlie Jewish God is, for example, 
the same One, immaterial Substantialiiy and Power which 
exists tor thought only ; He is Himself objective thought, 
and is also not as yet that inherently concrete One which 
He is as Spirit. But tlie Indian supreme God is merely 
the One in a neuter sense, rather than the One Person ; 
He has merely potential being, and is not self-conscious; 
He is Brahma the NeiUrum, or tlie Universal determina- 
tion. Brahma as subject, on the other hand, is at once 
one among the three Persons, if we m.ay so designate 
them, which in truth is not possible since spiritual sub- 
jectivity as an essential fundamental deteruiiuation is 
wanting to them. It is not enough that t!ic Trimuiii 
proceeds out of that primal One, and also returns back 
again into that One ; all that is hnplicd in this is that 
it is represented merely as Substance, not as Subject. 
The Jewish God, on the contrary, is the Oue exclusively. 
wlio hns no other gods beside Him. It is because of 
this that He is determined not only as Potentiality, but 
also as what alone has Actual Being, as tlje absolutely 
consuming or absorbing element, as a Subject having 
infinitude within itself, which is indeed still abstract and 
posited in an undeveloped manner, but which is never- 
iheleES true infinitude. His goodness and His righteous- 
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iiess remain so far also merely attributes; or, as the 
Hebrews frequently express it, they are His names, which 
do not become special forms or shapes, although too they 
do not become the content through which the Christian 
Unity of God is alone the spiritual one. For this reason 
the Jewish God cannot acquire the determination of a 
subjective existence in self-consciousness, because He is 
rather a subject in Himself. To reach subjectivity He 
does not therefore require an Other in which He should 
for the first time acquire this determination, but which, 
because of its being in an Other, would have a merely 
subjective existence also. 

On the other hand, what the Hindu says in and to 
himself — "I am Brahma" — must be recognised, in its 
essential character, as identical with the modern sub- 
jective and objective " vanity " — with that which the " I " 
is made into by means of the oft-repeated assertion that 
we know nothing of God. For the statement that " I " 
his no affirmative relation to God, that He is a " Beyond " 
for the " I," a nullity without any content, at once implies 
that the mere independent *' I " is the affirmative for " I." 
It is of no use to say, " I recognise God as above me, as 
outside of me ; " God is an idea without content, whose 
sole characteristic, all that is to be recognised or known 
of it, all which it is to be for me, is wholly and entirely 
limited to this — that this absolutely indeterminate Being 
is, and that it is the negative of myself. In the Indian, 
" I am Brahma," it is not, indeed, posited as the nega- 
tive of myself, as being in opposition to me. But that 
apparently affirmative determination of God — that He is 
— is partly in itself merely the perfectly empty abstrac- 
tion of Being, and therefore a subjective determination 
only, a determination which has an existence in my 
self-consciousness only, and which therefore attaches to 
Brahma also, and partly in so far as it still is to get an 
objective meaning,it would already be — and not in concrete 
determinations only, as, for instance, that God is a subject 
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in and for Himself — something whicii is known of God, 
a category of lli:ii, and thus would be already too much. 
Being, consequently, reduces itself by its own act to the 
I "something outside of me," and it is intended ex- 
pressly, too, to signify the negative of myself, in which 
legation nothing in fact remains to me but I myself. It 
tB thrashing empty straw to attempt to pass off that 
Begative of myself, that something outside of me or above 
for an alleged, or at least a supposed, recognised 
objectivity, for to do so is merely lo pronounce a negative, 
Kud to do this, in fact, e.\pressiy through myself. But 
neither this abstract negation, nor the quality that it is 
posited through me, and that I know this negation, and 
Imow it as negation only, is an objectivity ; nor ia it an 
objectivity, so far, at least, as the form is concerned, even 
although it is not an objectivity so far as the content 
is concerned ; for the truth rather is, that is just the 
empty form of objectivity without content, an empty 
form and merely subjective supposition. Formerly that 
which could be described as merely the negative, was 
called in the Christian world the Devil, Consequently 
nothingaffirniative remains save this subjectively -supposing 
" L" With a one-sided dialectic it has. by a process of 
evaporation, sceptically rid itself of all the content of the 
«U3uous and super-sensuous world, and given to it the 
character of something that is negative for it. All 
objectivity having become for it vain and empty, what is 
present is this positive vanity itself — it is tliat objective 
"I" which alone is Power and EssencSj in which everything 
lias vanished away, into wliich all content wliatever has 
tunk as finite, so that the " I "' ia the Universal, the master 
of all determinations, and the exclusive, aflirmative point. 
The Indian " I am Brahma," and tliat so-called religion, 
the " I " of the modern faith of reflection, differ from one 
tnotlier in iheir external relations only ; the farmer e.x- 
presses the primitive apprehension of the mind in its 
naive form, in which the pure substantiality of its thought 
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comes into existence for self-consciousness, so that it' 
allows all other content whatever to exist beside it, and 
recognises it as objective truth. In contrast to this, that 
faith of reflection, which denies all objectivity to truth, 
holds fast to that solitude of subjectivity alone, and 
recognises it alone. In this fully developed reflection 
the divine world, like all other content, is merely some- 
thing posited by me. 

This first relation of the Hindu to Brahma is set 
down only in the one single prayer, and since it is itself 
the existence of Brahma, the momentary character of 
this existence at once shows itself to be inadequate to 
the content, and consequently a demand arises that this 
existence itself should be rendered universal and lasting 
like its content. For it is only the momentary time 
element which appears as the most obvious defect in 
ihat existence, it being that alone which stands in rela- 
tion with that abstract Universality, compares itself with 
it, and shows itself to be inadequate to it ; for in other 
respects its subjective existence — the abstract " I " — is 
equal or commensurate with it. But to exalt that merely 
single look into a permanent seeing means nothing else 
than to stop the transition from the moment of this 
quiet solitude into the full present reality of life, of its 
needs, interests, and occupations, and to preserve oneself 
continuously in that motionless abstract self-conscious- 
ness. This is what, in fact, many Hindus who are not 
Brahmaiis (of whom later on) virtually accomplish. They 
give themselves up with the most persevering callousness 
to the monotony of an inactivity extending over years, 
and especially to an inactivity of ten years* duration, in 
which they renounce all the interests and occupations 
of ordinary life, and combine with this renunciation the 
constraint arising from some unnatural attitude or posi- 
tion of the body, as, for example, sitting even on, going 
with the hands clasped over the head, or else standing, 
and never even in sleep lying down, and the like. 
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We now come to the Second in the trlaJ, Kiislina or 
Vishnu ; that is, tlie incaniation of Brrihma generally. 
Many and various nre the incarnations of this kind which 
are reckoned up by the Hindus. Tlie general niefining 
here is that Brahma appears as man: it cannot, never- 
theless, be said that it is Biahma who appears as man, 
for this assumption of humanity is not actually held to 
be the pure form of Brahma, 

Monstrous poetical fictions make their appearance in 
this region : Krishna is also Brahma, Vishnu. These 
popular conceptions of incarnations appear pnrtly to have 
in them echoes of what is historical, and point to the fact 
that great conquerors who gave a new shape to the 
condition of things are the gods, and are thus deacrihed as 
gods. The deeds of Krishna are conquests in connection 
with which the course of events was sufficiently ungod- 
like; indeed, conquest and amours are the two aspects, 
ibe most important acts of the incarnations. 

The Third is Siva, Mahadeva, the great god, or Rudra : 
this ought to be the return into self. The First, namely, 
Brahma, is the most distant unity, the self-enclosed 
unity ; the Second, Vislinu, is manifestation (the moments 
of Spirit are thus far not to be mistaken), is life in human 
form. Tiie TJiird should he the return to the First, in 
order that the unity might appear as returning into 
itself. But it is just this Third wliich is what is devoid 
of Spirit ; it is the determination of Becoming generally, 
or of coming into being and passing awaj-. It has been 
•tated that change in the general sense is the Third ; 
thus the fundamental characteristic of Siva is on the 
one hand the prodigious life-force, on the other what de- 
Btroys, devastates ; the wild energy of natural life. Its 
principal symljol is therefore tlie Ox, on account of its 
■trength, but the most universal representation is the 
iJngam, which was reverenced among the Greeks as 
^uAXof, and it is this sign which is to be found in 
uoBt of the temples. The innermost sanctuary contains it. 
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Sucli are the three fuudamental determiuatioiis : the 
whole is represented by a figure with three heads, which 
again is symbolical and wholly without beauty. 

The true Third, according to the deeper conception, is 
Spirit. It is the return of the One to itself; it is its 
coming to itself. It is not merely change, but is the 
change in which the diflTerence is brought to reconcilia- 
tion with the First, in which the duality is annulled. 

But in this religion, which still belongs to nature, the 
Becoming is conceived of as mere becoming, as mere 
change ; not as a change of the difference by means of 
which the unity produces itself as an annulling of differen- 
tiation and the taking of it up into unity. Conscious- 
ness, Spirit, is also a change in the First, that is, in 
ihe immediate unity. The Other is the act of judgment 
or differentiation, the having an Other over against one 
— I exist as knowing — but in such a manner that while 
the Other is for me, I have returned in that Other to 
myself, into myself. 

The Third, instead of being the reconciler, is here 
merely this wild play of begetting and destroying. Thus 
the development issues only in a wild whirl of delirium. 
This difference, viz., the Third, is essentially based upon 
the standpoint of natural religion and based upon it in 
its entirety. 

These differentiations are now grasped as Unity — as 
Trimurti — and this again is conceived of as the Highest. 
But just as this is conceived of as Trimurti, each person 
too in turn is taken independently and alone, so that 
each is itself totality, that is, the whole deity. 

In the older part of the Vedas it is not Vishnu, and 
still less Siva, that is spoken of; there Brahma, the One, 
is alone God. 

Kot only is this principal basis and fundamental 
determination in the Indian mythology thus personified, 
but all else too is superficially personified by means of 
imagination. Imposing natural objects, such as the 
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Ganges, the Sun, the Himalaya (whidi is the speciui 
dweUiiig-place o( Siva), become identified with Briihma 
liiiuself. So too with love, deceit, theft, avarice, as well 
03 the sensuous powers of nature in plaats and auimals, 
80 that Substance has the form of animaU and the like. 
All these are conceived of by imagination as free and 
independent, and thus there arises an infinite world of 
Deities of particular powers and phenomena, which is 
notwiihstauding known as subordinated to something 
above it. At the head of this world stands Indra, the 
god of the visible heavens. These gods are mutable and 
perishable, and are in subjection to the Supreme One; 
abstraction absorbs them : llie power which man acquires 
by means of these gods strikes them with terror ; indeed, 
Visuiavitra even creates another Indra and other <;odsi 

Thus these particular spiritual and natural Powers, 
which are regarded as deities, are at one time indepen- 
dent, aud at another are regarded as vanishing, it being 
their nature to be submerged in the absolute unity, in 
Substance, and to spring into existence again out of it. 

Thus the Hindus .say there have already been many 
thousand ludms, and there will yet hi more ; in the 
same way the incarnations, too, aru held to be transient. 
The substantial unity does not become concrete because 
the particular Powers return into it, but, on the contrary, it 
remains abstract unity ; and it also does not become con- 
crete although these determinate existences proceed out 
of it; rather tliey are phenomena with the characteristic 
of independence, and are posited outside of that unity. 

To form an estimiite of the number aud value of these 
deities is wholly out of the question here ; tliere is nothing 
which takes a fixed shape, since all definite form is want- 
ing to this fantastic imagination. These shapes dis- 
appear again iu the same manner in whicli they ore 
begotten ; funcy passes over from an ordiaary e.xternal 
mode of existence to divinity, and this in lil^e manner 
returns back again to that which was its staitiug-poiut. 
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It is impossible to speak of miracles here, for all is 
miracle ; everything is dislocated, and nothing determined 
by means of a rational connection of the categories of 
thought. Undoubtedly a great deal is symbolical. 

The Hindus are, moreover, divided into many sects. 
Among many other diflPerences, the principal one is this, 
that some worship Vishnu and others Siva. This is often 
the occasion of bloody wars; at festivals and fairs especially, 
disputes arise which cost thousands their lives. 

Now these distinctions are in a general sense to be 
understood as meaning that what is called Vishnu even 
says again regarding itself that it is All, that Brahma is 
the womb in which it begets All, and that it is the abso- 
lute activity of form, that indeed it is Brahma. Here 
this differentiation represented by Vishnu is removed and 
absorbed. 

If it is Sfva who is introduced as speaking, then it is 
he who is absolute totality ; he is the lustre of precious 
stones, the energy in man, the reason in the soul — in fact, 
he too in turn is Brahma. Here all the Powers, even 
the two other differences, as well as the other Powers, 
gods of nature and genii, melt into One Person, into 
one of these differentiations. 

The fundamental determination of the theoretical con- 
sciousness is therefore the determination of unity, the 
determination of that which is called Brahma, Brahma, 
and the like. This unity, however, comes to have an 
ambiguous meaning, inasmuch as Brahma is at one time 
the Universal, the All, and at another a particularity as 
contrasted with particularity in general. Thus Brahma 
appears as creator, and then again as subordinate to 
something else, and he even speaks of something higher 
than himself — of a universal soul. The confusion which 
characterises this sphere originates in the dialectic neces- 
sarily belonging to it Spirit, which puts everything in 
organic connection, is not present here, and therefore if 
the determinations never make their appearance at all 



in the form adetjnale to Spirit, tliey have to be abrogated 
UB one-sided, and tlien a fresh form makes its appearance. 
Tlic necessity of the Notion manifests itself merely a? 
deviation, as confusion, as something which Ima nothing 
■within itself to give it stability, and it is to tlie nature 
of the Notion that this confusion owes its origin. 

Tlie One shows itself as fixed or established in its own 
right, as that which is in everlasting unity witli itself. 
But since tiiis One must advance to particularisation, 
which, however, remains devoid of Spirit here, all differen- 
tiations are called and are in turn Brahma, are this One 
within itself, and thns also appropriate the epithet of 
the One, and so the particular deities are all Brahma 
likewise. An Englishman who, by a most careful in- 
Testigation into the various representations, has sought to 
discover what is meant by Briihmn, believes that Briihma 
is an epithet of praise, and is used as such just because 
he is not looked on as being himself solely this One, 
hut. on the contrary, everytliing says of itself that it is 
Briihma. I refer to wiiat Mill says in his History of 
India. He proves from many Indian writings that it is 
an epithet of praise which is applied to various deities, 
and does not represent the conception of perfection or 
nnity which we associate with it. Tliis is a mistake, tor 
Brahma is in one aspect the One, the Immutable, who 
has, however, the element of change in him, and because 
of this, the rich variety of forms which is thus essentially 
his own is also predicated of him. Vishnu is also called 
the Supreme Brahma. Water and the sun are Brahma. 
Special prominence is given to the sun in the Vedas, and 
if we were to reckon up the prayers addressed to it, we 
might suppose that the ancit-nt inhabitants of India found 
Brahma in the sun alone, and that they had thus a 
different religion from that of their descendants. The 
air, too, the movement of the atmosphere, breath, under- 
Btanding. happiness are called Brahma. Mahiideva calls 
himself Brahma, and Siva says of himself, " I am what 
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is and what is not ; I have been everytliing ; I am always 
and shall always be ; I am Brahma and likewise Brahma ; 
I am the cause which causes, I am the truth, the ox, 
and all living things ; I am older than all ; I am the 
past, the present, and the future ; I am Eudra, I am 
all worlds," &c. 

Thus Brahma is the One, and is also everything inde- 
pendently which is conceived of as God. Among other 
prayers, we find one addressed to speech, in which it says 
of itself, " I am Brahma," the universal supreme souL 
Brahma is thus this One, which, however, is not ex- 
clusively held fast to as this One. He is not such a 
Being as we have in our minds when we speak of one 
God ; this One God is universal unity ; here everything 
which is independent, which is identical with itself says, 
** I am Brahma." 

By way of conclusion, another description may be given 
here, in which all the moments which we have hitherto 
considered in their divided state and dialectic are ex- 
pressed unitedly. 

Colonel Dow translated a history of India from the 
Persian, and in an accompanying dissertation he gives a 
translation from the Vedas, and in it there is a descrip- 
tion of the creation of the world. 

Brima existed from all eternity in the form of im- 
measurable expansion ; when it pleased him to create 
the world he said, " Rise up, Brima ! " What was 
first had thus been desire, appetite. He says this to 
himself. Immediately thereupon a spirit of flames of 
fire, having four heads and four hands, issued from h s 
navel. Brima looked around and saw nothing but his 
own immeasurable image. He journeyed a thousand 
years in order to attain a knowledge of his expansion 
and to understand it. This fire again is Brima himself, 
and he has himself alone for his object as immeasurable. 
Now Brima, after the journey of a thousand years, knew 
as little about his expansion as he did before. Sunk in 
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wondennent, lie gave up his joiirneyingB and considered 
what lie had seen. The Almighty, who is something 
differeut from Brima, had then said to him, "Go, Brima, 
and create the world ; thou canst not understand thyself ; 
make something undersiandaUe." Brima had asked, 
" How shall I create a world ? " Ttie Almighty had 
answered, " Ask me and power shall be given thee." 
Fire had now issued out of Brima, and he had seen tlie 
Idea of all things, which hovered before his eyes, and 
had said. " Let alt which I see become real, hut how shall 
I preserve the things so that they do not go to destruc- 
tion ? " Upon this a spirit of blue colour proceeded out 
of his mouth ; this again was Erima himself, Vishnu, 
Krishna, the maintaining principle, and this he com- 
manded to create all living things, and for their main- 
tenance the vegetable world. Human beings were as 
yet wanting. Thereupon Brima commanded Vishnu to 
make mankind. He did this, but the human beings 
which Vishnu made were idiots with great bellies, with- 
out knowledge, like the beasts of the field, without 
emotions and will, and with sensuons passions only ; at 
this Brima was wroth and destroyed them. He himself 
now created four persons out of his own breath, and 
gave them oriJers to rule over the ci-eatures. But they 
refused to do anything else than to praise God, because 
they had nothing of the quality of mutability or destruc- 
tibility in them, nothing of the temporal qualities of 
existence. Brima now became angry. His vexation 
took the form of a swarthy spirit, which came forth from 
between the eyes. This spirit sat down before Brima 
with crossed legs and folded arms, and wept, saying, 
"Who am I, and whiit is my dwelling-place to be?" 
Urima replied, " Thou shalt be I!udra, and all nature thy 
dwelling-place; go and make men." He did fo. These 
men were more savage than tigers, since they had nothing 
in them but the destructive quality; they destroyed 
jliemselves, for their only emotion was wrath. Thus we 
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see the three gods working separately from one another ; 
what they produce is one-sided only and without truth. 
Finally, Brima, Vishnu, and Eudra united their forces, 
and thus created men, ten of them, in fact. 

(c.) Worship. 

Subjective religion — the comprehension of itself by 
self-consciousness in relation to its divine world — 
corresponds with the character of that world itself. 

As in this world the Idea has developed itself to such 
an extent that its fundamental determinations have 
emerged into prominence though they remain mutually 
external, and as in like manner the empirical world re- 
mains external and unmtelligible relatively to them and 
to itself, and therefore abandoned to the caprice of 
imagination, consciousness too, although developed in all 
directions, does not attain to the conception of itself as 
true subjectivity. The leading place in this sphere is 
occupied by the pure equality or identity of thought, 
which at the same time is inherently existing creative 
Power. This foundation is, however, purely theoretical. 
It is still the substantiality out of which indeed poten- 
tially all proceeds, and in which all is retained, but out- 
side of which all content has assumed independence, and 
is not, so far as regards its determinate existence and 
standing, made by means of that unity into an objective 
and universal content. Merely theoretical, formal thought 
supports the content when it thus appears as accidentally 
determined ; it can indeed abstract from it, but cannot 
exalt it to the connected unity of a system, and con- 
sequently to a connected existence in accordance with 
law. Thought, therefore, does not really acquire a prac- 
tical signification here ; that is to say, activity and will 
do not give the character of universality to its deter- 
minations; and though form develops itself potentially, 
indeed, in accordance with the nature of the Notion, still 
it does not appear in the character of something posited 
by the Notion, and does not appear as held within its 
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unity. The activity of the will, therefore, does not arrive 
ut freedom of the will — does not arrive at a content 
which, being determined through the unity of the Notion, 
would conscfjuently he rational, ohjective, and in accord- 
ance with right. This unity, on tlie cuntrary, remains 
tlie merely potentially existent substantial Power existing 
in seclusion, namely, Brahma, whicli has let go actiiohty 
as mere contingency, and now abandons it entirely to its 
own wild caprice. 

Worship here is first of all a certain attitude of the 
self -consciousness Brahma, and then afterwards to the 
rest of the divine world existing outside of him. 

I. As regards the first attitude, that towards Brahma, 
we find that it is specially marked ofl' and peculiar 
exactly iu proportion as it keeps itself isolated from tlie 
rest of the concrete, religions, and temporal fulness of 
life. 

1 . Brahma is thought, man is a thinking being, thus 
Brahma has essentially an existence in human eoK-con- 
Mau, however, is essentially characterised 
: a thinking being, or, in other words, thought oa 

^, find in the first place as pure theory bas universal 
existence here, because thought itself as such, as in- 
herently Power, is given a determinate character, and 
consequently has in it form geuerally, namely, abstract 
form, or the character of determinate Being in general. 

Man, indeed, is not only a thinking being, but is here 
essentially thought ; be is conscious of himself as pure 
thought ; for it has just been stated that here thought 
as such comes into existence ; here man has the general 
idea of it within himself. In other words, he is actually 
self-conscious thought, for tliought is implicitly I'ower, 
but Power itself is just that infinite negativity, that 
negativity relating itself to itself, which is actual Being, 
Bcing-for-self. But Being- for- self, enclosed within the 
universality of thought generally, exalted in it to free 
et^uality with itself, is the soul of u living creature only. 
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not the powerful self-consciousness imprisoned within 
the particularity of desire, but the self of consciousness, 
which knows itself in its universality, and which thus 
as thinking itself, as forming conceptions within itself, 
knows itself as Brahma. 

Or if wo proceed from the determination that Brahma 
is Essence as abstract unity, as absorption in self, he has 
then his existence in the finite subject too, in the par- 
ticular Spirit, as this absorption in self. To the Idea of 
the true there belongs the universal substantial unity 
and identity with self ; but in such a way that it is not 
merely the Undetermined, not merely substantial unity, 
but is determined within itself. Brahma, however, has 
the determinateness outside of him. Thus the supreme 
determinateness of Brahma, namely, consciousness, the 
knowing of his real existence, his subjectivity of unity, 
can only be the subjective consciousness as such. 

This attitude is not to be called w^orship, for there 
is here no relation to the thinking substantiality as to 
anything objective, but, on the contrary, the relation is 
immediately known along with the deternjination of my 
subjectivity, as " I myself." In fact, I am this pure 
thought, and the " I " itself is indeed the very expression 
of it, for " 1 " as such is this abstract identity of myself 
.within myself as wholly without determination — " 1 " as 
" I " am merely thought as that which is posited with 
the determination of subjective existence reflected into 
itself — I am what thinks. Conversely, tlierefore, it is 
conceded, on the other hand, that thought as this 
abstract thought has this very subjectivity which " 1 " 
directly expresses as its existence. For the true thought, 
wliich God is, is not this abstract thought, or this 
simple substantiality and universality, but is thought as 
,tlie concrete, absolutely full or filled up Idea. The 
thought which is merely the potential existence of the 
Idea is just tlie abstract thought which has merely this 
4nite existence, namely, in the subjective self-co^scioi;s» 
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ness, and which has not relatively to the latter tlie 
objectivity of concrete being in-and-for-self, and there- 
lore 18 quite justly not held in reverence by it. 

Every Hindu is himself momentarily Brahma. Brulima 
18 tliia Que, the abstraction of thought, and to the extent 
to which a man puts himself into the condition of self- 
concentration, he is Brahma. Brahma himself is not 
worshipped ; the One God has no temple, has no worship, 
and no proyer is addressed to him. An Englishman, the 
tuthor of a treatise on " Idol-worship among the Hindus," 
mnkes a number oE retleetions on the subject, and says. 
if a Hindu were asked wliether he worsliips idols, he 
would answer without the least hesitation, " Yes, I 
worship idols." It, on the other hand, we were to ask 
a Hindu, whether learned or unlearned, "' Do you worship 
the Supreme Being, Paramesvara f Do you pray to 
Him? Do you bring Him oEferings?" he would then 
Bay, " Never." If we were to inquire further, " Wliat 
is this tranquil devotion, this silent meditation which is 
enjoined on you and which you practise ? " he would 
then reply, " When 1 engage in prayer, ait down, cross 
mj legs over one another, fold my hands, and look 
toward heaven, and concentrate my spirit and niy 
Uiougbts without speaking, I then say within myself, 
' I am Drahma. the Supreme Being.' " 

2. Since in this first attitude we have only one 
moment of single prayer, of devotion, so that Brahma 
ia momentary only in his existence, and since this exist- 
CDce is thus inadequate to such content and its uni- 
versality, the demand arises that this e.\istence should 
be made into a universal one, such as the content is. 
Tlie " I," abstractly as such, is the universal, only that 
this itself is merely a moment in the existence 0! 
abstraction ; the next demand therefore is that this 
abstraction, tliis " I " should be made comnienBnrate 
with the content This exaltation means nothing else 
'than the breaking off of the transition from thejuoment 
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of still solitude into life, into the concrete present, intd 
concrete self-consciousness. With this, all life and all 
relations of concrete actual life to the One are to be 
renounced. The entire living Present, whetlier that of 
natural life or of spiritual life, of the family, of the 
State, of art, of religion, is dissolved in the pure nega- 
tivity of abstract selflessness. 

The highest point which is thus attained to in worship 
is that union with God which consists in the annihila- 
tion and stupefaction of self-consciousness. This is not 
ailimiative liberation and reconciliation, but is, on the 
contrary, wholly negative, complete abstraction. It is 
that complete emptying which makes renunciation of all 
consciousness, will, emotions, needs. Man, so long as he 
persists in remaining within his own consciousness, is, 
according to the Hindu idea, imgodly. But the freedom 
of man justs consists in being with himself — not in 
emptiness, but in willing, knowing, acting. To the 
Hindu, on the contrary, the complete submergence and 
stupefaction of the consciousness is what is highest, and 
he who maintains himself in this abstraction and has 
died to the world is called a yogi 

Tliis state is found existing among the people of India, 
because many Hindus, who are not Brahmans, undertake 
and accomplish the task of making themselves into the 
" I " which is in a completely abstract condition. They 
renounce all movement, all interests, all inclination, and 
give themselves up to a still abstraction ; they are re- 
verenced and supported by others, they remain speechless 
in rigid torpor, looking toward the sun or having their 
eyes closed. Some remain thus during their whole life, 
others for twenty or thirty years. It is related of one 
of these Hindus that he had travelled for ten years with- 
out ever lying down, having slept standing ; during the 
following ten years he had held his hands above his head» 
and then he intended to have himself suspended by the 
feet to swing for three hours and three-quarters over a 
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fire. auJ finally lo have himself bmied for three hours 
and tUree-qiiurters. He would then have attained to the 
ihighest stale, and he who succeeds in reaching such 
molionlessness, such lifelcssness, is, according to the 
Opinion of the Hindus, immersed thereby in the inner 
We, and exists pei muuently as Brahma. 

There is an episode in the Itamayana which places us 
entirely at tliis point of view. The story of tlie life of 
'Visvamitra, the companion of Kama (an incarnation 
^f Vishnu), is thus related. There was a mighty king, 
who, as being such, had demanded a cow (whicli is wor- 
ahipiM-d in India as the generative energy of tlie earth) 
|Of the Brihinau Vasischtha, as he had got to know of its 
i-WouderfuI power. Vasischtha refused it ; the king there- 
upon seized it by force, but the cow escaped back again 
to Vasischtha, reproached him with liaving permitted it to 
be taken fi-om him, since the power of a Ksliatriya (which 
^e king was) is not greater than that of a BrAhnian. 
■Vasischtha thea imposed on the cow the task of assem- 
bling a force for him wherewith to resist tlie king. Tlie 
latter confronted him with his entire army, and both 
aruiies were repeatedly overthrown ; finally. however.Vis- 
Tamitra waa conquered after liis hundred sons too had 
heea destroyed by means of a wind which Vasischtha had 

iftused to issue from liis navel. Full of despair, he hands 
over the goveniment to his only remaining son, and 
departs with his consort to the Himalaya mountains, 

n order to obtain the favour of Mahadeva (Siva). 

kloved by the severity of his exercises, Mahadeva is 
prepared to fulfil bis wishes. Visvamitra asks to have 
iJie knowledge of the whole science of archery, and this 
JB grouted him. Armed with his bow, Visvamitra in- 
tends to coerce Vasischtha; with his arrow he lays 
nraste his foresL Vasischtha, however, seizes his staff, 
the Br&hnianical weapon, and lifts it up ; whcreupim 
the gods are filled with apprehension, for such a force 
08 this threatened the entire world with destruction. 
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They entreated the Brahman to desist. Visvamitra re- 
cognises his power, and now resolves to subject himself 
to the severest exercises in order to attain to that power. 
He retires into solitude, and lives there a thousand years 
in abstraction alone with his consort. Brahma comes 
to him, and addresses him thus : " I recognise thee now 
as the first royal sage." Visvamitra, not content with 
this, begins afresh with his penances. In the meantime 
an Indian king had come to Vasischtha with the request 
that he would exalt him in his bodily form to heaven. 
The request, however, was refused on account of his 
being a Kshatriya ; but on his haughtily persisting in 
it, he was degraded by Vasischtha to the class of the 
Tschandala. Upon this he repairs to Visvamitra with 
the same request. The latter prepares a sacrifice to 
which he invites all the gods ; these, however, decline to 
come to a sacrifice made for a Tschandala. Visvamitra, 
however, by an exercise of his strength, lifts up the king 
to heaven. At the command of Indra, he drops down, 
but Visvamitra sustains him between heaven and earth, 
and afterwards creates another heaven, other Pleiades, 
another Indra, and another circle of gods. The gods 
were filled with astonishment ; they repaired in humility 
to Visvamitra, and agreed with him about the place they 
were to assign to their king in heaven. After the lapse 
of a thousand years, Visvamitra was rewarded, and 
15rahma named him the head of the sages, but did not 
as yet declare him to be a Brahman. Then Visvamitra 
recommences his penances ; the gods in heaven became 
envious; Indra attempts to excite his passions (for it is 
essential for a perfect sage and Brahman that he should 
have subjugated his passions). He sends him a very 
beautiful girl, with whom Visvamitra lives five-and- 
twenty years, but then withdraws himself from her, 
having overcome his love. In vain, too, do the gods 
try to irritate and make him angry. Finally, the 
Brahmanic power has to be granted to him. 
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It is to be observed that this is no expiation for crime ; 
nothing is made good hy means uf iL This renunciation 
has not the consciousness of sin us a presupposition. 
These are, on the contrary, austerities undertaken with 
a view to attaining the state of Brahma. It is not pen- 
»nce entered upon for the purpose of atoning to the goda 
tor any kind of crime, transgression, or oQence. Fenance 
of the hitter land presupposes the existence of a relation 
between the work of man, his concrete existence, his 
actions, ond the One God — an idea which is full of con- 
tent, in which man has the standard and the law of his 
character and behaviour, and to which he is to conform 
himself in his will and life. But the relation to Brahma 
contains as yet nothing concrete, because he himself is 
merely the abstraction of the substantial soul ; all further 
detei'mi nation and content lies outside of him. Thus a 
worship, as a substantial relation which effectually in- 
fluences and directs the concrete man, has no place in 
the relation to Brahma. If such a relation were present 
here at all, it would have to be sought in the adoration 
of the other gods. But just as Brahma is conceived as 
the solitary self-enclosed Being, so, too, the exaltation of 
the individual self-consciousness which strives, by means 
of the austerities just spoken of, to render its own abstrac- 
tion something perennial for itself, is rather a flight out 
of the concrete reality of feeling and living acUvity. In 
the consciousness which says, " I am Brahma," all virtues 
and vices, all gods, and finally the Trimurti itself, 
vanish. Tbo concrete consciousness of one's self and of 
objective content, which, in the Christian idea of the 
repentance and conversion of the universal sensuous life, 
ia relinquished, is not characterised here as anything sin- 
ful or negative, as it is in the penitential life of Chris- 
tians and Christian monks, and in the idea of conversion. 
On the contrary, it comprehends on the one hand, as has 
just been indicated, the very content, otherwise esteemetl 
aa holy ; and, on the other hand, we sec that the eharac- 
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ter of the religious standpoint under consideration con- 
sists just in this, that all the moments drop asunder, 
and that the supreme unity casts no reflection into the 
fulness of the heart and life. 

If the Absolute be conceived of as the spiritually free, 
the essentially concrete, then self-consciousness exists as 
something essential in the religious consciousness only, 
to the extent to which it maintains within itself concrete 
movement, ideas full of content, and concrete feeling. 
If, however, the Absolute is the abstraction of the " Be- 
yond " or of the Supreme Being, then self-consciousness 
too, since it is by nature what thinks, by nature good, is 
that which it ought to be. 

The man who has thus made himself into the continu- 
ously existing Brahma holds a position equivalent to 
that which we have already seen was held by the magician, 
namely, that he has won an absolute power over nature, 
and is that power. It is imagined that such a man can 
inspire even Indra with fear and apprehension. In an 
episode in Bopp's " Chrestomathie " the story of two 
giants is mentioned, who came to the Almighty with a 
request for immortality ; but as they had entered upon 
their exercises merely with a view to attaining to such 
power, he granted their petition only to this extent, that 
they are to die only by some act of their own. They 
then exert complete dominion over nature. Indra becomes 
afraid of them, and employs the usual means of inducing 
any one to give up such an exercise of power. He brings 
a beautiful woman into existence ; each of the giants 
wishes to have her for his wife. In the strife they put 
each other to death, and thereby nature is delivered. 

3. A characteristic which is quite peculiar remains to 
to be considered, and that is, that every Brahman, every 
member of that caste, is esteemed as Brahma, is regarded 
as God by every other Hindu. This particular way of 
viewing the matter, however, is in close connection with 
the previous characteristics. That is to say, each of the 
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two forms which we have considered is, as it were, a 
merely abstract, isolated relation of self-con scioiisness to 
Bnihiua ; the first Iwiiig only a momentary one, the 
Mcoad only the fliglit out of life — lasting life in Brahma 
being the lasting death of all individuality. The third 
demand, therefore, is that this relation should not be 
mere flight, mere renunciation of life, but that it should 
also be posited in au affirmative manner. Ttie question 
is, IIow must the affirmative mode of this relation be 
constituted ? It can he none other than the form of 
immediate existence. This is a difficult transition. 
What is merely inward, merely abstract, is merely out- 
ward ; and thus this merely Abstract is the immediate 
Sensuous, is sensuous externality. Since the relation 
here is the wholly abstract one to wholly abstract sub- 
Stance, the affirmative relation is in like manner a wholly 
abstract, and consequently an immediate one. With this 
we get the concrete phenomenon implying that the 
telation to Brahma, the relation of the self-consciousnesa 
to him. is an immediate, a natural one, and thus an in- 
born one, and a relation established by birth. 

Man is a thinking l)eing, and is such by nature; 
thought is a natural quality of man. But the fact that 
lie is a thinking being generally expresses a quality 
different from the determination which is here under 
consideration, from the consciousness of thouglit in general 
as the absolutely existent. In this form wc have in fact 
the consciousness of thought, and this is then posited as 
the Absolute. It is the consciousness of absolute Being 
which is posited here as existing in a natural mode, or, 
to put it otherwise, which is affirmed and supposed to be 
inborn ; and its degradation into this form is based upon 
the entire relation ; for although it ie rational knowledge, 
yet this consciousness is supposed to exist in an imme- 
diate form. 

Since, then, man is a thinking being, and since the 
vonaciousnes.s of thought, oa the Universal, tb^ Self- 
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existent, is distinguished from human thought in general, 
while both are something innate, it follows from this that 
there are two classes of men, the one including think- 
ing men, men generally, the other including those who 
are« the consciousness of man, as absolute Being. These 
latter are the Bnlhmans, those bom again, twice born 
through birth, first naturally, and then as thinking men. 
This is a profound idea. The thought of man is looked 
upon here as the source of his second existence, the root 
of his true existence, which he gives to himself by means 
of freedom. 

Brahmans come into existence as twice bom, and are 
held in unbounded reverence ; compared with them all 
other men are of no value. The entire life of the Brah- 
mans is expressive of the existence of Brahma. Their 
deeds consist in giving utterance to Brahma ; indeed, by 
right of birth they are the existence of Brahma. If 
any one who is of a lower caste touch a Brahman, he has 
by the verj' act incurred death. In the Code of Manu 
penalties are to be found for offences against Brahmans. 
If, for example, a Sudra utter abusive language to a 
Bnlhman, an iron staff, ten inches long, is thmst glowing 
into his mouth ; and if he attempt to instruct a Brjihman, 
hot oil is poured into his mouth and into his ears. A 
mysterious power is ascribed to the Brahmans; it is said 
in Manu, " Let no king irritate a Bnihman, for if exas- 
perated he can destroy his kingdom, with all his strong- 
holds, his armies, his elephants, &c.*' 

The culminating point always is isolated thought as 
Brahma existing solely for itself. This culmination 
comes into existence in that immersion in nothingness, 
that wholly empty consciousness and contemplation already 
spoken of. This Brahma, however, this highest conscious- 
ness of thought, is independent, cut off from all else, and 
does not exist as concrete actual spirit ; and accordingly 
it likewise follows that there is no vital connection with 
this unity present in the subject ; on the contrary, the 
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concrete element of self-consciousness is separated from 
tiiis region ; the connection is interrupted. This is the 
leftdini^ characteristic of this sphere of thought, which, it 
oc. Ims in it the development of the moments, but 
in such a w«y that they remain separate from one another. 
fieU-co use ions B ess being thus cut off, the region iu which 
it is is devoid of spirit, that is to say, )ias a merely natural 
'Character as somethiog inborn, and to the extent to which 
this inborn self-consciuusness ia difl'ereut from the uni- 
versal one, it is the privilege of certain individuals. The 
individual "This" is in an immediate manner the Uni- 
tersal, the Divine. Spirit thus exisis, but Spirit which 
baa merely bare Being is devoid of Spirit. By tliis 
means, too, the life of the " this " as " thu," and its 
Mfe in nniversolity are irremediably separated from one 
another. In the religions where such is not the case, 
that is to say, where the consciousness of the Universal, 
of essentiality, appears i[i tlie Particular, a[)d is active 
in it. freedom of the Spirit takes its rise, and upon 
the fact that the I'articnlar is determined by means of 
the Universal depends the appearance of uprightness, 
morality. In civil law, for example, we find freedom of 
the individual in the use he can make of property. I 
in this particular relation of actual existence am free ; 
the object is held to be mine, as that of a free subject, 
And thus the particular existence is determined tlirough 
the Universal ; my particular existence is co-related with 
this imiversality. ITie same holds good of family rela- 
tions. Morality exists only where unity is what deter- 
mines the I'articular, where all particularity is determined 
'by the substantial unity. In so fur as this is not posited, 
the eonsciuuaneas of the Universal ia essentially a con- 
■clousness cut off from all else, inactive and devoid of 
Spirit. Thus by this isolation the Highest is made into 
lomething unfree and only naturally born, 

II. Worship, strictly speaking, is the relation of self- 
cousciousness to what is essential, to that which exists 
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in and for itself ; it is consciousness of the One in this 
essence, consciousness of one's unity with it. The second 
relation here is that of consciousness to these very mani- 
fold objects. The many deities constitute these objects. 

Brahma has no divine service, no temple, and no 
altars ; the unity of Brahma is not put in relation to 
the Real, to active self-consciousness. From what has 
been stated, namely, that the consciousness of the One 
is isolated, it follows that nothing is determined by 
means of reason here in the relation to the Divine ; for 
this would mean that particular actions, symbols, &c., 
are determined by means of unity. Here, however, the 
region of the Particular is not determined by this unity, 
and has thus the character of irrationality, of unfreedom. 
What we have is merely a relation to particular deities, 
which represent nature as detached or free. They are, 
it is true, the most abstract possible moments implicitly 
determined through the notion, but not taken back into 
imity in such a manner that the Trimurti would become 
Spirit. Their whole significance therefore is merely that 
of a mode of some particular natural element. The 
leading characteristic is vital energy or life force, that 
which produces and which passes away, what returns 
to life and is self-trans formation, and to this natural 
objects, animals, &c., are linked on as objects of reve- 
rence. Thus worship is here a relation to those particu- 
lar things which are cut ofif in a one-sided manner from 
what is essential, and is therefore a relation to unessential 
things in natural form. Eeligious action, that is to say, 
action that is essential, a universal mode of life, is con- 
ceived of and carried out in accordance with this, and 
is known and realised here in this fashion. And here 
religious action is a content which is unessential and 
without reason. 

Since this element, considered generally, is partly 
objective, namely, the perception of God, and partly 
subjective, namely, that which it is essential to do, and 
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wing that what is of most importance becomes \m- 
essentiiil, the worihip 13 infinite in its range ; everything 
ea into it, the content is of no importance, it has no 
'limit within itself; the religious acta are tlius essentially 
irrational, they are determined in an entirely external 
maimer. "Whatever is truly osaentinl is stahle; is, as 
r^ards ita form, exempt from the influence of subjective 
opinion and caprice. Here, however, the content is this 
Bensuous contingency, and the action is a merely char- 
acterless action, consisting of usages which cannot be 
understood, because there is no understanding in it ; on 
the contrary, a latitude is introtUiced into it which runs 
out in all directions. In so far as all this is trans- 
cended, and in so far as there must Ijc satisfaction in 
lliese religious acts, we find this to be attained merely 
liy means of sensuous stupefaction. The one extreme is 
•the flight of abstraction, the middle point is the slavery 
»f unintelligent being and doing, and the other extreme 
b capricious extravagance — surely the' saddest possible 
religion. In so far as flight or escape enters into this 
flult, what is actually done represents mere, purely ex- 
'.temal accomplished action, mere activity, and to this are 
Added the wildest intoxication and orgies of the most 
fearful kind. Such is the necessary character of this 
Worship, a chai'acter wliich it acquires owing to the fact 
tiiat the consciousness of the One is broken up in this 
*ay, for the connection with the rest of concrete exist- 
|«nee is interrupted, and everything becomes disconnected. 
In the region of imagination are found wildnesa and free- 
dom, and here fancy has free scope. Thus we find most 
beautiful poetry among the Indian peoples, but it always 
lests upon the craziest foundation ; we are attracted by 
its loveliness, and repelled by the confusion and nonsense 
in it 

The delicate sen-sibility and charm of the tenderest 
feelings and this infinite resignation of personahty, must 
Jtecesaarily possess supreme beauty under such conditions 
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OS are peculiar to this standpoint, because it is only this 
feeling which, resting thus upon a foundation so devoid 
of rationality, is moulded exclusively into forms of beauty. 
But since this feeling of abandonment is without the 
element of right, it, for this very reason, is seen to 
alternate with the most extreme harshness, and thus the 
moment of the independent existence of personality passes 
over into ferocity, into forgetfulness of all established 
bonds, and issues in the trampling under foot of love 
itself. 

The whole content of Spirit and of nature generally is 
allowed to break up in the wildest way. That unity 
which occupies the leading position is indeed the Power 
out of which all proceeds and into which all returns ; 
but it does not become concrete, does not become the 
uniting bond of the manifold powers of nature, and in 
like manner does not become concrete in Spirit, nor the 
bond of the manifold activities of Spirit and of emotional 
experiences. 

In the first case, when the unity becomes the bond of 
natural things, we call it necessity ; this is the bond of 
natural forces and phenomena. We look upon natural 
properties, things, as being, though independent, essen- 
tially linked together ; laws, understanding, are in Nature, 
so that in this way the phenomena are co-related. 

But that unity remains in solitary and empty inde- 
pendence, and accordingly that fulness which it acquires 
is wild, extravagant disorder. In the spiritual world, in 
like manner, the Universal, thought, does not become 
concrete, determining itself within itself. Thought 
determining itself within itself, and abrogating and pre- 
serving the determinate element in this universality — 
pure thought as concrete, is Reason. 

Duty, right, exist in thought only. These determina- 
tions when they appear in the form of universality are 
rational in respect to the truth, the unity just spoken of, 
and likewise in respect to the will. That One, that 
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solitary unity, however, does not become such concrete 
Diiitr. reason, rationality. 

For this reason thei'e is no right, no iluty present here, 
for the freedom of the will, of the Spirit, just consists in 
being present with itself in detemiinateness. But here 
this being present or at home with itself, this unity, is 
abstract, is devoid of determinate character. And here 
is one source of the fantastic polytheism of the Hiudua. 

It has been remarked that the category of Being is 
not found here; the Hindus have no category for what 
we call independent existence in tilings, or what we 
eicpreas when we say " they are." " these are." Man, to 
begin with, knows himself only as existing independently, 
he tlierefore conceives of an independent object of nature 
U existing with his independence, in the mode of inde- 
pendence which he has in himself, in his Being, in his 
buman form, aa consciousness. 

Here fancy makes everything into God. This is what 
we see in its own fashion among the Greeks, too, where 
alt trees and springs are made into dryads or nymphs. 
We are accustomed to say that the beautiful imagination 
ol man gives soul and life to everything, conceives 
everything as endowed with life, that man wanders 
among his like, anthropomorphises everything, by his 
beautiful sympathy shares with everything that mode of 
beauty which is his own, and thus, as it were, presses 
everything to his heart as having animated life. 

But the liberality of the Hindus in the wUd ex- 
travagance of their desire to share their mode of exist- 
*nce, has its foundation in a poor idea of themselves, in 
the fact that the individual has not as yet within himself 
the content of the freedom of the Eternal, the truly and 
essentially cNi^tent, and does not as yet know his con- 
tent, his true nature, to be higher than the content of a 
'upring or of a tree. Everything is squandered on imagi- 
nation, and nothing reserved for life. 

With the Greeks this is more a play of fancy, while 
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among the Hindus there is no higher feeling of them- 
selves present. The idea which they have of Being is 
only that which they have of themselves ; they place 
themselves upon the same level with all the productions 
of nature. This is because thought lapses so completely 
into this abstraction. 

These natural powers, then, whose being is thus con- 
ceived of as anthropomorphic and as conscious, are above 
the concrete man, who, as having a physical nature, is 
dependent upon them, and his freedom is not as yet 
distinguished from this his natural aspect. 

It is implied by this that the life of man has no 
higher value than the being of natural objects, the life 
of any natural thing; the life of man has value only 
if it is in itself or essentially, higher; but among the 
Hindus human life is despised, and is esteemed to be of 
little worth — there a man cannot give himself value in 
an affirmative, but only in a negative manner. 

Life acquires value only by the negation of itself. All 
that is concrete is merely negative in relation to abstrac- 
tion, which is here the ruling principle. From this 
results that aspect of Hindu woi*ship according to which 
men sacrifice tliemselves, and parents their children. To 
this is due, too, the burning of wives after the death 
of their husbands. Such sacrifices have a higher value 
when they take place with express reference to Brahma, 
or to any god whatever, for the latter is Brahma likewise. 

It is esteemed among the Hindus a sacrifice of high 
value when they mount to the snow clefts of the Himalaya, 
where the sources of the Ganges are, and cast themselves 
into the springs. Such actions are not penances on 
account of crime, nor are they sacrifices with a view to 
making amends for any evil deed, but merely sacrifices to 
give oneself value, and this value can be attained only in 
a negative way. 

With the position which is here given to man animal- 
worship is closely connected. An animal is not a con- 
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scious spirit, but in lliis concentratioQ of .ibsoiice uf 
CODsciousuess man is really iio( far removed from the 
btutcs. By the Hindus action is not conceived as definite 
activity, but as simple energy wliicli woiks tlirougli every- 
thing. Special activity is despised ; it is only slupefaction 
which is held in esteem, and in this state it is clearly 
the animal life alone which is left remaining. And if 
no freedom, nu morality, no good customs be present, then 
the power ia only known as inward, torpid power, which 
belongs likewise to the brutes, and to them in the most 
complete degree. 

Since man when he exists in this way is without free- 
dom, and has no intrinsic worth, we find bound up with 
this in the sphere of concrete extension that unspeakable 
and infinitely varied superstition, those enormous fetters 
and limitations above referied to. The relation of man 
to external natural things, which is of little consequence 
to Europeans, that dependence on them, becomes some- 
thing fixed, something permanent. For superstition ha^ 
its foundation just in this, that man is not iudiffeienl 
toward external things; and he is not so if he has no 
freedom within himself, if he has not the true indepen- 
dence of spirit. All that is indifferent is fixed, while 
all that is not indillereut, all that belongs to right and 
morality, is thrown away and abandoned to caprice. 

Of this character are the directions which the Brah- 
naDS have to observe, and of a similar character, too, iij 
the narrative of Kala in the Mahabharata. Just as super- 
Itition is of limitless extent owing to this want of free- 
dom, so too it follows that no morality, no determination 
of freedom, no rights, no duties have any place here, so 
that the people of India are sunk in the most complete 
immorality. Since no rational determination has been 
able to attain to solidity, the entire condition of this 
people could never become a legitimate one, a contlition 
inherently justiiied, and was always merely a condition 
on sufferance, a contingent and u perverted one. 
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3. The Reliffian of Beinff-within-self. 

(a.) lis conception. 

The general basis here is still the same as that which 
is peculiar to the Indian religion ; what advance there is 
merely consists in the necessity felt that the characteris- 
tics of the Indian religion sliould be brought together 
again out of their wild, lawless independence, out of 
their merely natural state of dispersion, placed in their 
inner relation, and have their unstable chaos reduced to 
a state of rest. This religion of Being-within-self is the 
concentration and tranquillisation of spirit as it returns 
out of the arid disorder of the Indian religion into itself 
and into essential unity. 

The essential unity and the differences have hitherto 
continued to keep apart to such an extent that the latter 
were essentially independent, and only vanished in the 
unity in order at once to reappear in all their indepen- 
dence. The relation of the unity and the differences was 
an infinite progression, a perennial alternation of the 
vanishing of differences in unity, and their reappearance 
in their own essential independence. This alternation is 
now arrested, because that whicli is potentially contained 
in it, namely, the coming together of the differentiations 
in the catagory of unity, is actually posited. 

In its character as this Being-within-itself, for which 
all relation to another is now precluded, the essence is 
essentiality existing within itself, reflection of negativity 
into itself, and is thus that which is at rest within itself 
and persists. 

However defective this determination may be, for the 
Being-within-itself is not as yet concrete, is only the dis- 
appearance of the independent differences, yet we are on 
firm ground here ; it is a true determination of God which 
constitutes the foundation. 

If we compare this general conception with the assump- 
tion that we know nothuig of God, then this religion, 
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however jwor and mean it may Beeni, yet stands higher 
tban that which asserts that God cannot be known. For 
in such a case there can be no possibility of worship, since 
ft man can only worship what he knows, what he has a 
Iktiona] knowledge of. Is coUt Deum qui mm novit, is an 
Bxample in frequent use in the Latin grammar, Self-con- 
luousness has at least here an affirmative relation to this 
object, for the very essence of being- within- itself is thought 
Itself, and this is tlie real essential element in aelf- 
wasciotisuess, and therefore there is nothing unknown 
1 it. nothing which is " beyond." It is in presence of 
a own essence in an affirmative form, sinee it at once 
Cnows this essence as its own essential nature; but it 
3 conceives it as an object, so that it distinguishes this 
keing-wi thin -itself, this pure freedom, from itself, from this 
irticular self-consciousness. For this last is contingent, 
mpirical, independent Being, being for self, determined in 
t manifold way. This is the fundamental determination. 
Substance is universal presence, but as essentiality 
Histing within itself, it must be known concretely too 
1 an individual concentration. This embodiment and 
lefinite form is still in accordance with the standpoint 
of natural religion, the immediate form of the Spiritual, 
iBod has t)ie form of a single definite self-consciousness. 
IThus, OS compared witli the previous stage, there is an 
advance maile here from fantastic personification split up 
.into a countless multitude of forms, to a person! ii cation 
which is enclosed within definite bounds, and ia actually 
present. A human being is worshipped, and he is as 
inch tlie god who assumes individual form, and in that 
brm gives himself up to be reverenced. Substance in 
'this individual existence is power, sovereignty, the creat- 
ing and maintaining of the world, of nature, and of all 
things — absolute Power. 

(b.) The historical existence of fhia religion. 
It ia as the religion of Foe that this religion liaa an 
3)istoricaI existence; it is the religion of the Mongol 

VOL. II. I) 
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the Thibetans in the north and west of China, also of 
the Burmese and Cingalese, where, however, that which 
is elsewhere called Foe is designated Buddha. It is, in 
fact, the religion which we know under the name of 
Lamaism. It is the most widely spread of religions, and 
has the greatest number of adherents. Its worshippers 
are more numerous than those of Mahomedanism, which 
again counts more adherents than the Christian religion. 
As in the Mahomedan religion, a simple Eternal consti- 
tutes the fundamental idea and the characteristic quality 
of the inner element, and this simplicity of its principle 
is of itself sufficient to bring diverse nationalities under 
its sway. 

Historically, this religion appears rather later than 
that form in which the absolute Power is what rules. 
The French missionaries have translated an edict of the 
Emperor Hia-King by which he suppressed many monas- 
teries, because those who lived in them did not till the 
ground and paid no tribute. Here the Emperor says, in 
the beginning of the edict, " Under our three famous 
dynasties tlie sect of Foe was not heard of. Only since 
the dynasty of Hang has it come into existence." 

The general conception of this religion in its more 
definite features is as follows. 

1. The absolute foundation is the stillness of being- 
within-itself, in which all differences cease, in which all 
determinations of the natural existence of Spirit, all 
particular powers, have vanished. Thus the Absolute, 
as being- within-itself, is the Undetermined, the annihila- 
tion of all particularity, so that all particular existences, 
all actual things, are merely something accidental, are 
merely Form having no significance. 

2. Since reflection into itself as the Undetermined (and 
this too is in harmony with the standpoint of natural 
religion) is merely immediate reflection, it is expressed 
in this form as a principle ; nothing and not-being is 
what is ultimate and supreme. It is nothing alone which 
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has true in tie pen de nee ; all other actuality, all partiuu- 
laril)', has none at all. Out of notliingnesa Gverylhiug 
faas proceeded ; into nothiugnesa everything returns. 
Kothjng, nothingueaa is the One, the beginning and the 
ending of everj-thing. However diverse men and things 
tnuy be, there is but the One principle — nothingness — 
out of which they proeeed, and it ia form alone wliich 
constitutes the quality, the diversity. 

That man should thiiik of God as nothingness must at 
first sight seem astonishing, must appear to us a most pecu- 
lisr idea. But. considered more closely, this determination 
means that God 13 absolutely nothing determiued. He 
is the Uudetermined ; no determinateuess of any kind 
<]>ertains to God ; He is the Infinite. This ia equivalent 

J sayiug tliat God is the negation of all particularity. 
When we consider the forms of expression which we 

«ar used, and wiiicli are current at the present day, 
namely, "God is the Infinite, is Essence — puie, simple 
"~Bseuce, the Essence of Essences and Essence only " — 

e find that such expressions are either entirely or nearly 
identical in signification with the statement that God ia 
Bothingnesa. In like manner, when it ia said that man 

innot know God, God ia thus for us emptiness, inde- 



That modern mode of deflniLiou ia therefore merely a 
Inilder expression for " God is nothingness." That, how- 
•vcr, is a definite, a necessary stage : God is the Inde- 
terminate, the indeteruiinatenesB in which immediate 
king and its apparent independence are abrr^ated and 

k>rbed, and in which they have vanished away. 

3. God, although actually conceived of as nothing- 
esa, as Essence generally, is yet known as a particular 
Immediate human being, as Foe, Buddha, Dalailama. 
6ach a conjunction may appear to us the most ofTensive, 
itevoltiug, and incredible of alt, that a mnn with all his 
jaeusiious needs should be looked upon as God, as Ho who 
.eternally creates, maintains, and produces the world. 
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j When in the Christian religion God is worshipped in 

I human form, that is something altogether diCFerent ; for 

j the divine Essence is there beheld in the man who has 

( suffered, died, risen again, and ascended to heaven. That 

j is not man in his sensuous, immediate existence, but man 

who has taken on the form of Spirit. The most startling 
contrast, however, is when the Absolute has to be wor- 
shipped in the immediate finite nature of a human being; 
this is an even more isolated individualisation than the 
] animal itself is. And what is more, humanity has within 

! itself the requirement that it should rise higher, and 

I hence it seems repugnant that this demand should be 

' suppressed, and man's aspiration tied down to continu- 

ance in ordinary finite existence. 

We must, however, learn to understand this general 
1 conception, and in understanding it we justify it: we 

1 show how it gets its foundation, its element of rationality, 

, a place within reason ; but it is also implied in this that 

we perceive its defectiveness. In dealing with religions, 
we must learn to perceive that what is in them is not 
i mere nonsense, mere irrationality. What is of more im- 

portance than this, however, is to recognise the element 
of trutli, and to know how it is in harmony with reason ; 
and that is more difficult than to pronounce a thing to 
, have no sense in it. 

Being-within-itself is the essential stage, so that we 
may advance from immediate, empirical singularity to 
the determination of essence, of essentiality, to the con- 
sciousness of Substance, of a substantial Power which 
governs the world, causes every tiling to originate and come 
into beincr in accordance with rational laws of connection. 
So far as it is substantial, inherently existent, it is a power 
which works unconsciously ; and just because of this it 
is undivided activity, has universality in it, is universal 
power. A!id in order to make this intelligible to our- 
selves, we must recall the expressions activity of nature, 
Bpirit of nature, soul of nature. We do not mean by 
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,t the Spirit of nature ia conscious spirit, nor in. 
usinfj tlicm are we thinking of anything conscious. The 
natural laws of ]ilant3, animals, of their organisation and 
ftCtion, are devoid of consciousness : tliese laws are the 
■obxtantial element, are their nature, their notion ; they 
»re this implicitly, are the reason that ia immanent in 
them, but without consciousness. 

Man is Spirit, and his spirit determines itself as soul, 
ss this unity of what has life. This its life force, whicli 
in the unfolding of liJs oi^auised existence is one only, 
permeating and sustaining everything, this acti%ity is 
present in man so long as he lives, without his knowing 
it or willing it ; and yet bis living soul is the cause, the 
originating agency, the Substance, which produces it. 
Man, this living soul, knows nothing of this ; he does not 
will this circulation of the blood, does not prescribe it 
to himself; yet be docs it: it is his deed. Man is the 
Kcting, working power in that which goes on in his 
organism. This unconscious active rationality or uncon- 
■cious rational activity is the ruling of the world by vovi ; 
tmoug the ancients the vov^ of Ana.xagoras. 'I'his is not 
eonscious reason. Ey modern philosophers, especially by 
Schelliug, this rational ai-tivity haa been also called per- 
ception or intuition — God as intuitive intelligence. God, 
iotelligence, reason aa intellectual intuition, is the eternal 
creation of nature, what is called the mainteimnco of 
nature ; for ci'eation and preservation are inseparable. 
In perception we are immersed in the objects ; they fill 
ua. Tliis is the lower stage of consciousness, this im- 
mersion in the objects; to I'eilect upon them, to arrive 
nt general ideas, to originate points of view, to attach 
certain determinations to certain objects — to judge — is 
no longer jterception as such. 

Such then is this standpoint of substantiality, of intel- 
lectual perception or intuition. Tliis is really the stand- 
ifoint of Pantlieisra in the true sense of the word, this 
[Oriental knowledge, consciousness, thought of this abso- 
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lute unity, of the absolute Substance and the activity of 
this Substance within itself, an activity in which all that 
is particular, that is individual, is merely something 
transient, vanishing, and does not represent true inde- 
pendence. 

This Oriental conception stands in contrast to that of 
the West, in which man, like the sun, sets into himself, 
into his subjectivity. Here individuality is the leading 
category, the fact, namely, that it is the individual which 
is independent. As with the Orientals it is the Uni- 
versal which is the truly independent, so in this form of 
consciousness we find the singularity or individuality of 
things, of mankind, occupying the foremost place ; indeed, 
the Occidental mode of conception is capable of going so 
far as to assert that finite things are independent, that 
is to say, absolute. 

The expression Pantheism has the same ambiguity 
which attaches to Universality. ''Ei^ kcu TLav means 
the One All, the All, which remains absolutely One ; 
but Wav means also Everj'thing, and thus it is that it 
passes over into that idea which is devoid of thought, 
and is a poor and unphilosophical one. 

Thus Pantheism is understood as meaning the divine 
nature of all things, not the divine nature of all : for in 
the case of all being deified, if God were All, there is 
only one God ; in the All, particular things are absorbed, 
and are merely shadows, phantoms ; they come and go, 
the very nature of their being is to vanish. 

Philosophy is, moreover, asked to confess that it is 
Pantheism in the first of these two senses, and it is 
theologians especially who use this kind of language. 

The ambiguity of Universality is precisely the same. 
If it be taken in the sense of the universality of reflec- 
tion, it is in that case allness ; and in the next place, this 
is taken to mean that individuality remains independent. 
But the Universality of Thought, the substantial univer- 
sality, is unity with itself, in which all that is indivi- 
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dual, that is particular, is merely ideal, and lias no true 
"teing. 

This substentiality is the fundameDtal determination 
of our knowledge of God too, but it is only the funda- 
mental determination, the foundation not Iteing yet the 
True, God is the absolute I'ower, we must say that; 
He alone is Power. Everything which pretends to say 
of itself that it is, that it has reality, is annulled, 
ibaorbed, ia only a moment of the absolute God, the 
ahsolnte Power. God alone is; God alone ia the One 
true reality. 

In our religion too this lies at the foundation of the 
idea of God. The omnipresence of God, if it ik no empty 
■word, directly expresses substantiality; the latter under- 
lies it. But stupidity continues to prate of these pro- 
found religious expressions as a mere matter of memory, 
end is not at all in earnest about them. As soon as true 
'IJeing ia ascribed to the finite, as soon as things are in- 
dependent, God is shut out from them; then God is not 
omnipresent at all, for if God is omnipresent, it will at 
.once be said that ffe is real, and not the things 

He is therefore not beside the things, in the pores, 
like the God of Epicurus, but actually in the things : 
Bad in this case the things are not real, and this pre- 
Knce in them is the ideality of the things. For that 
(eehle way of thinking, on the other hand, thinns are in- 
vincible ; they are an impregnable reality. Omnipresence 
IDust Imve a true meaning for the spirit, heart, thought ; 
Spirit must have a true interest in it. God is the snb- 
^stence of all things. 

Pantheism ia a bad expression, because it is poasilile 
) misunderstand it so tlmt Unv is taken in the sense of 
alluess or totality, not as universality. The philosophy 
Spinoza was a pliilosophy of substantiality, not of 
Pantheism. 

God is in all higher religions, but especially in the 
Christian religion, the absolutely One Substance. He is, 
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fit the same time, however, subject too, and that repre- 
sents a further stage. As man has personality, the 
characteristic of subjectivity, personality, spirit, absolute 
si)irit, enters into God. This is a higher characteristic, 
but Spirit nevertheless remains Substance, is the One 
Substance notwithstanding. 

This abstract Substance, which is the ultimate prin- 
ciple of the philosophy of Spinoza, this Substance which 
is tJunight of, which is only for thought, cannot be the 
content of the religion of a people, cannot be the faith 
of a concrete spirit. Spirit is concrete ; it is only ab- 
stract thought wliich remains in one-sided detemiinate- 
ness of this kind, in that of Substance. 

The concrete spirit supplies the deficiency, and this 
deficiency is that subjectivity is wanting, that is to say, 
spirituality or the spiritual element. Here at the stage 
of natural religion, however, this spirituality does not 
yet exist as such, is not yet thought-out spirituality, 
universal spirituality, but sensuous, immediate spiritu- 
ality ; here it is a man, as sensuous, external, immediate 
spirituality, and therefore in the form of the spiritual life 
of a definite human being, of an empirical, individual con- 
sciousness. Kow if this man remains in contrast with 
this Substance, w4th the inherently universal Substance, 
then it must be remembered that man as living substan- 
tiality is really this inherent substantial reality in him- 
self, which is determined by his bodily existence ; it 
must be possible to think that this life force is in a sub- 
stantial way active life within him. This point of view 
contains universal Substantiality in an actual form. 

Here the idea presents itself that a man is universal 
Substance in his act of meditation, when he is occupied 
with himself, when he is absorbed in himself ; not merely 
in his active life, but in his absorption in self, in the 
centre of the vov<;, of the vov<; posited as the centre, but 
in such a way that the vov^ is not conscious of itself in 
its determination and development 
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Tliis suLslnntiality of the vow, tins absorption rcj)r(!- 
BCDtvil in oue ijidividual, is not the im^ditatiou of a king, 
who has in his consciousness the thought oF the nilniini- 
stratioti of his empire ; hut rather iiDphes that this ab- 
Borption in self is as abstru,i:t thought poteutiullj active 
substantiality, the creation and preservation of llio world. 
The snbjective form is not as yet excluaivc here : only 
in the intcipeuetration of spirituality, subjectivity, and 
substance does God become essentially Oue. Thus Siib- 
stancG is certainly One ; hut Subjectivity, these outward 
embodiments, are several, and it is their very nature to 
lie several ; for this assumption of outward form is con- 
ceived of as itself in relation to substantiality, as some- 
thing essential in fact, while yet at the same time it is 
also conceived of as something that is accidental. 

For opposition, contradietioii, first appears only in 
consciousness, in will, in a particular act of iutelli^euce, 
and for this reason there cannot be several worldly rulers 
in one land. But this spiritual activity, although it has 
spiritual form for its definite existence or actual embodi- 
ment, is yet merely activity of substance, and does not 
appear as conscious activity, as conscious will. 

Thus there are several, that is to say, three principal 
Lamas : the first, Dalailama, is to be fonud in Lassa, to 
the north of the Himalayas. There is another I^nia in 
Little Tliibet, in Tischu-Lombu, in the neighbourhood of 
NepauL Finally, in Mongolia there is yet a third Lama. 
Spirit can, indeed, have one outward Eonn only, and 
this is man, the sensuous manifestation of Spirit. IjUD 
if the inner element is not determined as Spirit, the form 
at once becomes accidentitl or indifferent. The eternal 
life of tlie Christian is the Spirit of God itself, and the 
Spirit of God just consists in self-consciousness of oneself 
Ks ihe Divine Spirit- At this stage, on the other hand, 
Eeing-within-itselE is still devoid oE determination, is not 
MS yet Spirit. It is immediate Being-within-ilself ; the 
eternal as this Being-within-itself has as yet nu content, 
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so that we cannot speak of the form as corresponding to 
the inner nature. The indifference of the form extends 
here even to the objectively etemaL Death even is no 
interruption as regards the substantial Essence ; as soon 
as ever a Lama dies, another is at hand at once, so that 
the Essence is the same in both, and he can be sought 
for directly, being recognisable by certain marks. Thus 
^ve have a description by the English ambassador Turner 
of the Lama in Little Thibet; he was a child of two 
or three years old, whose predecessor had died on a 
journey to Pekin, to which place he had been summoned 
by the Chinese Emperor. A regent, the minister of the 
previous Dalailama, who is designated his cup-bearer, 
took the place of this child in the affairs of govern- 
ment. 

There is a difference between Buddhism and Lamaism. 
What they have in common has been already indicated, 
and those who worship Foe and Buddha worship the 
Dalailama also. It is, however, more under the form of 
some dead person, who yet has also a present existence 
among his successors, that the latter is worshipped. Of 
Foe, too, in like manner, it is related that he had incar- 
nated himself eight thousand times, and had been present 
in the actual existence of a human being. 

Such are the fundamental determinations which result 
from what is here the divine nature, and which alone 
result from it, since this itself is still confined entirely 
to the undeveloped abstraction of calm, characterless 
Being-within-itself. On this account all further embodi- 
ment and mental representation of it is made entirely 
dependent, partly on the accidental element of empirical 
historical events, and partly on that of ungoverned 
imagination. The details of it belong to a description 
of the countless confused imaomiinas about certain inci- 
dents connected with, or things that have befallen these 
deities, their friends and disciples, and yield material 
which, so far as its substance is concerned, has but little 
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interest or value, and imJeed, for the reasons already 
stated, has not the interest of the Notion. 

In regard to worship, we hnvo not to do here with 
external ceremonies and customs. It is the essential 
dement alone which is to be described here, namely, how 
Being-within-itself, the principle of tliis stage, appears in 
Ibe actual consciovisness, 

(c.) WorsJiip or cvllus. 

This religion of substantiality has inHnenced the char- 
acter of the peoples who profess it in the degree in which 
they have made exaltation above the immediate individual 
consciousness a thorough-going requirement, 

I- Since the One is conceived of as the Substantial, 
this immediately involves eluvation above desire, above 
the individual will, above savagerj' — involves immei'Sion 
in this inwardness, this unity. The image of Buddha is 
in this thinking position : the feet and arms are folded 
over one another so thut one toe goes into the mouth, 
Tepresenting this returning into self, this self-alisorption. 
The diameter of the peoples who profess this religion is 
that of calmness, gentleness, obedience, which is superior 
to savagery, to passion. 

But it is the Dalailania above all who is the manifes- 
tation of perfect and satisfied llcing-within-itself. His 
leading characteristics are repose and gentleness, with 
which he combines insight and a thorouglily noble man- 
<]ier of existence. Nations worship him, regarding him 
in the fair light of one living in pure contemplation, the 
absolute Eternal being present in liim. If the Lama 
lias to direct his attention to eternal things, he is then 
Inclusively occupied with the beneficent office of bestow- 
ing consolation and help; his primary attribute is to 
foTjfet and to have mercy. That child which was in 
Xittlo Thibet when the English ambassador already men- 
tioned arrived there, was, it is true, still lieing suckled, 
but was a lively intelligent child, behaved with all pos- 
lible dignity and propriety, and seemed already to have 
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a consciousness of his higher dignity. And the ambas- 
sador could not sufficiently praise the regent for his 
noble bearing and passionless repose. The preceding 
Lama, too, had been a discerning, worthy, high-minded 
man. That, however, an individual should have substance 
concentrated in himself, and should outwardly display 
this worthy and noble character, are two things which 
are in close relation to each other. 

In so far as the stillness of Being-within-itself is the 
extinction of all that is particular, is nothingness, this 
state of annihilation is the highest state for man, and 
his destiny is to immerse himself in this non-existence, 
eternal repose, in nothingness — in fact, in the substantial, 
where all determinations cease, and there is no will, no 
intelligence. By persistent immersion and meditation 
within himself man is supposed to become like to this 
principle, to come to be without passion, without inclina- 
tion, without action, and to arrive at a condition in which 
he desires nothing and does nothini'. 

There is no question here of virtue, vice, reconciliation, 
immortality ; the holiness of a man consists in his uniting 
himself in this extinction, in this silence, with God, with 
notliingness, with the Absolute. The highest state con- 
sists in the cessation of all bodily motion, of all movement 
of the soul. When this level has been reached, there is 
no descent to a lower grade, no further cliange, and man 
has no migration to fear after death, for he is then 
identical with God. Here, therefore, we have expressed 
the theoretical moment that man is something substan- 
tial, exists for himself. The practical element is that 
he wills ; if he wills, then that which is is an object for 
him which lie alters, upon which he impresses his form. 
The practical value of religious feeling is determined in 
accordance with the content of that which is regarded 
as the True. In this religion, however, this theoretical 
element is still present, namely, that this unity, purity, 
nothingness is absolutely independent in relation to con- 
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Bciotisness, that it is its iiature not tu ucl in opposition 
to the objective, not to give it form, but to leave it to 
itself, so that this stillness is produced in it- This is 
the Absdlute ; man has to malie himself nothinjjness. The 
value of man consists in this, that his self-consciousness 
has an affirmative relation to that theoretical substan- 
tiality, 1 his is the opposite of that relation which, since 
the object has no determination for it. is of a merely 
negative nature, and for that very reason is on/y affir- 
mative, as being a relation of the subject to its own 
inwardness, which is the power to transmute all objec- 
tivity into a negative, that is to say, is attirmative in its 
"vanity" alone. 

That still, frentlo state of mind has, in the first place, 
momentarily in worship the consciousne.ss of such eternal 
repose as essential divine Being, and this gives the tone 
and character to the rest of life. But self-conscionsnesa 
is at liberty too to make its entire life a permanent state 
of that stillness and contemplation without existence ; and 
thia actual withdrawal from the eternal conditions of the 
needs and activities of life into the tranquil inner region, 
and the consequent attainment of union with this theoreti- 
cal substantiality, must he considered as the supreme con- 
summation. Thus great religious associations take their 
rise among these peoples, the members of which live in 
community in repose of the spirit, and in tranquil con- 
templation of the Eternal, without taking part in worldly 
interests and occupations. 

If a man assumes this negative mental attitude, defends 
himself not against what is external, but only against 
himself, and unites himself with nothinijness, rids him- 
self of all consciousness, of all passion, he is then exalted 
to the state which among Buddhists is called Nh'vana. 
In this condition man Is without gravity, he has no 
longer any weight, is not subject to disease, to old age, 
to death ; he is looked upon as God Himself ; he has 
become Buddha. 
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2. If by transplanting himself into this state of ab- 
straction, this perfect solitude, this renunciation, nothing- 
ness, a man attains to this, that he is undistinguishable 
from God, eternal, identical with God, then the ideas of 
immortality and transmigration of souls enter as an 
essential element into the doctrines of Foe, of Buddha. 
This standpoint is, strictly speaking, higher than that at 
which the adherents of TS.0 are supposed to make them- 
selves Shan, immortal. 

While this is given out as the highest destiny of man, 
namely, to make himself immortal by means of medita- 
tion, by returning into himself, it is not at the same 
time asserted that the soul in itself as such is persistent 
and essential, that the spirit is immortal, but only that 
man makes himself for the first time immortal by this 
abstraction, this exaltation, that he ought, in fact, to make 
himself such. The thought of immortality is involved in 
the fact that man is a thinking being, that he is in his 
freedom at home with himself; thus he is absolutely 
independent ; an " Other " cannot break in upon his free- 
dom : he relates himself to himself alone ; an Other cannot 
give itself valid worth within him. 

This likeness or equality with myself, " I," this self- 
contained existence, this true Infinite, is accordingly 
what, in the language peculiar to this point of view, is 
immortal, is subject to no change ; it is itself the Un- 
changeable, what is within itself alone, what moves itself 
only within itself. *' I," is not dead repose, but move- 
ment — movement, however, wliich is not called change, 
but is eternal rest, eternal transparency within itself. 

Since God is known as the essential, is thought of in 
His essentiality, and since Being-within-itself, and self- 
contained Being or Being-with-itself is a true determina- 
tion, so in relation to the subject this Being-within-itself, 
this essentiality is known as its nature, the subject being 
inherently spiritual. This essentiality attaches to the 
soul, to the subject too ; it becomes known that the soul 
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18 immortal, that its ttatute is to have tt pui-e existence, 
but not as yet to exist iu the strict sense as this purity — 
that is, not as yet to exist as Gpirttuahty. On the con- 
trary, tliis esEenliolity still strictly implies that tlie mode 
of exisleuce continues to be sensuous immediacy, which, 
however, is merely accidental. 

Immortality, therefore, means that the soul which is 
it home with itself or self-contained, as being something 
essentiul, is at the same time existing. Essence without 
existence is a mere abstraction; essentiality, the Notion, 
must be thought of as existing. Thus realisation, too, 
belongs to essentiality, but the form of the realisation 
is still sensuous existence, sensuous immediacy. Now 
transmigration of souls means that llie soul still persists 
after death, but in another mode of existence, a sensuous 
mode. The soul being still abstractly conceived of as 
Being- within -itself, the form assumed is a mutter of 
indifTerence, The spirit is not known as concrete, is 
only abstract essentiality, and thus determinate Being ; 
the phenomenal appearance is merely the immediate 
sensuous shape, which is contingent, and is human or 
ftnimal form. Human beings, animals, the whole world 
of life, become the many-hued garment of colourless 
individuality. Being-within-itself, the Eternal, has as 
yet no content, and therefore, too, no standard for form. 

The idea that man passes into sucli forms, is accordingly 
united with the thought of morality, of desert. Thai is 
■to say, the relation of man to the principle, to nothingness, 
implies that in order to be happy he must labour by menus 
■of continuous speculation, meditation, musing upou him- 
self, to become like to this principle, and the holiness of 
'tnan consists in uniting himself in this silence with God. 
ITie loud voices of worldly life must become mute ; the 
ailcnco of the grave is the element of eternity and 
holiness, In the cessation of all movement or motion of 
the body, all movement of the soul, in this extinction of 
-oneself happiness consists. And when a man has reached 
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this stage of perfection, then there is no more change, his 
soul has no longer to fear transmigration, for he is 
identical with the god Foe. The soul is exalted into the 
region of nothingness, and thus delivered from bondage 
to external sensuous form. 

In so far, however, as a man has not, by renunciation, 
by sinking into himself, attained to this felicity — though 
this latter is indeed in him, fur his spirit is this poten- 
tiality — he is still in need of duration, and so of bodily 
existence too, and in this way the idea of metempsychosis 
takes its origin. 

3. It is here, accordingly, that the aspects of power 
and of magic combine with this idea, and the religion of 
Being-within-itself runs out into the wildest superstition. 
The theoretical relation, owing to the fact that it is, 
properly speaking, inherently empty, is reversed and 
changes into the practical one of magic. The mediation 
of priests here comes in, and they represent at once the 
Higher, and the power above the forms or shapes which 
man assumes. The adherents of Foe are in this respect 
superstitious to the utmost degree. They believe that 
man passes into all possible forms, and that the priests 
are those who, living in the supersensuous world, deter- 
mine the form which the soul is to take on, and are 
therefore able to keep it from assuming ill-omened 
shapes. A missionary tells a story of a dying Chinese 
who had sent for him, and complained that a Bonze 
(these are the priests, those who know, to whom is known 
what is happening in the other world) had told him that 
just as he was now in the service of the Emperor, so 
would he remain in it after death likewise; his soul 
would pass into an imperial post-horse; he must then 
perform his duties faithfully, not kick, not bite, not 
stumble, and content himself with a small amount of 
food. 

The dogma of metempsychosis is also the point at 
which the simple worship of Being-within-itself trans- 
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fonns itself into an idolatry of the most varied descrip- 
tion. In this dogma we have the foundation and origin 
of tliat infinite multitude of idols and images which are 
evcrj-where worshipped where Foe holds sway. Four- 
' beasts, birds, creeping' things, in a word, the lowest 
of animal life, have temples and are worshipped, 
the god inhabits each one of them in his new 
lirths, and any and every animal body n;ay be inhabited 
by the soul of man. 



NATURAL RELIGION IN TRANSITION TO THE 
RELIGION OF FREEDOM. 

As regards its necessity, this transition is based upon 
the fact tliat the truth which in the preceding stages 
is potentially present as the foundation is here actually 
brought forward and posited. In the Eeligion of Phan- 
tasy and that of Being-within-itself, this subject, this 
aubjective self-conscionsness, is identical, though in an 
immediate manner, with that substantial unity which is 
called Brahma or characterless nothingness. This One 
JB now conceived of as unity determined within itself, as 
implicitly subjective unity, and at the same time as this 
ttnity in its character as implicitly totality. If the unity 
Ik inherently determined as subjective, it then contains 
tile principle of Spirituality "in itself, and it is this prin- 
ciple which unfolds itself in the religions which are based 
ttpon thb transition. 

Further, in the Indian religion the One, the unity of 
Bmlima, and determinateness, the many Powers of the 
Particular, this appearance of differences, stood in a rela- 
tton to each other which implied that at one time tlie 
differences were hold to be independent, and at another 
thai they had disappeared and were submerged in unity. 
Tlie dominant and universal characteristic was the alter-. 
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nation of origination and passing away ; the altematioh 
of the annulling and absorption of the particular Powers 
in the unity, and of procession out of unity. In the 
Religion of Being-within-itself this alternation was indeed 
brought to rest in so far as the particular diiierences fell 
back into the unity of nothingness, but this unity was 
empty and abstract, and the truth is, on the contrary, 
the unity which is concrete within itself and is totality, 
so that even that abstract unity, together with the ele- 
ment of difference, enters into the true unity in which the 
differences are posited as annulled, as ideal, negative, and 
non-self-subsisting, but at the same time as preserved. 

The unfolding of the moments of the Idea, the self- 
differentiation of the thought of absolute Substance, was 
therefore hitherto defective, in so. far as the forms or 
shapes lost themselves on the one hand in hard fixity, 
while on the other it was merely by flight that unity 
was reached, or to put it otherwise, the unity was merely 
the disappearance of the differences. Now, however, the 
reflection of manifoldness into itself appears, implying 
that Thought itself contains deteimination within itself, 
so that it is self-determination, and determination has 
only worth and substantive content in so far as it is 
reflected into this unity. Together with this, the notion 
of freedom, objectivity, is posited, and the divine Notion 
thus becomes the unity of the finite and infinite. The 
Thought which only exists within itself, pure Substance, 
is the Infinite, and the finite, in accordance with the 
thought-determination, is the many gods ; while the unity 
is negative unity, abstraction, which submerges the Many 
in this One. But this last has gained nothing by this ; 
it is undetermined as before, and the finite is only affirma- 
tive outside of the Infinite, not within it, and hence so 
soon as it is affirmative it is finitude which is devoid 
of rationality. But now the finite, the determinate in 
general is taken up into infinitude, the form is commen- 
surate with the substance, the infinite form is identical 
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with the substance, which determines itself within itself, 
ind 13 not merely abstract Power. 

The other erjiially essential deteriuiuation is that with 
(his the separation of the empirical self -consciousness 
from the Absohite, from the content of the Highest, for 
the first time takes place, that here for Uic first time 
God uttaius true objectivity. At the former stages it is 
the empirical self-consciousness immersed in itself which 
is Brahma, this abstraction within self, or, in other words, 
tlie Highest is present as a human being. Thus sub- 
etantial unity is still inseparable from the subject, and 
in so far as it is still something imperfect, is not as 
yet in its very nature subjective unity ; it still has the 
subject outside of it. The objectivity of the Absolute, 
the consciousness of its independence in its own right, is 
not present. 

Here this breach between subjectivity and objectivity 
takes place for the first time, and it is here that objec- 
tivity for the first time properly deserves the name of 
God ; and we have this objectivity of God here because 
this content has determined itself by its own act to 
be potentially concrete totality. The meaning of this 
18 that God is a Spirit, that God is the Spirit in all 
leligious. 

When, as happens with special frequency at the present 
day, we hear it said that subjective consciousness forms 
B part of reli;jion, the idea expressed is a correct one. 
We have here the instinct that subjectivity belongs to 
religion. But people have an idea thiit the spiritual can 
exist as an empirical subject, which then as empirical 
Bonsciousuosa can have a natural thing for its God, and 
thiH means that spirituality can come into consciousness 
onli/, and God, too, as a natural existence, can be an 
object for this consciousness. 

Thus, on tlie one side, we have God as a natural 
existence ; but God is essentially Spirit, and this is the 
ttbaolutc characteristic quality of religion in general, and 
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therefore the fundamental charftcteristic, the substantial 
basis, in every form of religicm. The natural thing is 
presented in a human foshion, and also as personality, 
as spirit, as consciousness ; but the deities of the Hindus 
are still supeificial personifications — the personification 
by no means implies that the object, God, is known as 
Spirit. It is these particular objects, the sun, a tree, 
which are personified. The incarnations of the deities, 
too, have their place here ; the particular objects have, 
however, an independence, and because they are particu- 
lar and natural objects the independence is only a ficti- 
tious one. 

But the Highest is Spirit, and it is from the empirical 
subjective spirit in the first instance that this spiritual 
determination and independence is derived, either where 
it gets a definite shape, or where Brahma has his exist- 
ence in and through immersion of the subject in itself. 
Now, however, it is no longer the case that man is God 
or God is man — that God exists merely in an empirico- 
human mode ; on the contrary, God is truly objective in 
His own nature, is in His very Being totality, concretely 
determined in Himself, that is to say, known as being in 
His real nature subjective, and thus is He for the first 
time essentially an Object, and stands over against man 
in general 

The return to the thought that God appears as man, 
as God-man, we shall find later on ; but it is here that 
this objectivity of God has its beginning. 

Now if the Universal be conceived as determination 
of self within self, then it comes into opposition with 
what is Other than itself, and represents strife with the 
Other of itself. In the religion of Power there is no 
opposition, no strife, for the accidental has no value for 
Substance. 

Power now determining itself by its own act, has not, 
indeed, these determinations as something finite. On the 
contrary, what is determined exists in its complete and 
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indepeudcnt truth. By means of this, God ia deterniined 
03 the Good ; gooduess is not laid down as a predicate 
here, but He ia simply the Good. Ia what has no 
determinate character there ia neither good nor evil. 
The Good, on the other hand, is here the Universal, bub 
with one purpose or end — a determinate character, which 
is commensurate with the universality iu which it is. 

To begin with, however, the self-determination of self 
is at this stage exclusive. Thus the Good comes into 
relation with what is Other, the Evil, and this relation is 
strife — dualism. Eeconciliation, here a becoming or 
something that ought-to-be only, is not aa yet thought of 
as in and pertaining to this Goodness itself. 

Hcie it is at once posited as a necessary conaequene* 
that the strife comes to be known aa a characteristic of 
Substance itself. The Negative is posited in Spirit itself, 
and this is compared with its affirmation, so that this 
comparison is present iu felt experience, and constitutes 
pain, deatlL And here, tiually, the strife, which dies 
»way, is the wrestling of Spirit to come to itself, to 
attain to freedom. 

From these fundamental determinations the following 
divisions of this transition stage result: — 

1. The lirst determination is that of the Persian 
ruligion. Hero the actual Being of the Good ia still of a. 
superficial kind, consequently it has a natural form, but 
ft natural existence which is formless — Light. 

2. The form of religion in which strife, pain, death 
itself actually appear in the Essence — the Syrian religion. 

3. The struggling out of the strife, the going onward 
to the true destiny of free spirituality, the overcoming of 
evil, complete transition to the religion of fjee spirituality 
-^the Egyptian religion. 

Speaking generally, however, the characteristic com- 
mon to these three forms of leligiou ia the resumption 
of wild, unrestrained totality into concrete unity. This 
giddy whirl, in which the determinations of unity are 
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precipitated into externality and contingency, where out 
of unity, as out of Brahma, this wild notionless world of 
deities proceeds, and where the development, because it 
is not proportionate to the unity, breaks up into con- 
fusion — this state, devoid of anything to give it steadfast- 
ness, has now passed away. 

This resumption into substantial unity, which is in- 
herently subjective, has, however, two forms. The first 
form of resumption is that seen in the religion of the 
Parsees, and it takes place in a pure, simple manner. 
The other is the fermenting process, seen in the Syrian 
and Egyptian religions, where the fermentation of totality 
mediates itself into unity, and unity comes into existence 
in the strife of its elements. 

I. T/ie Religion of the Good or of Light, 

(a.) Its notion or conception. 

I. The resumption is as yet the pure simple one, but 
for that reason it is also abstract. God is known as the 
absolutely existent, which is determined within itself. 

Here the determinate character is not an empirical, 
manifold one, but is just what is pure, universal, what is 
equal to itself ; a determination of Substance, by which it 
ceases to be Substance, and begins to be subject. This 
unity, as self-determining, has a content, and that this con- 
tent is what is determined by unity, and is in conformity 
with it, is the universal content, is what is called Good 
or the True ; for those are only forms which belong to 
the further distinctions of knowing and willing, which 
in the highest form of subjectivity are but one trutli, 
particularisations of this One truth. 

The fact that this Universal is determined by the 
self-deteraiination of Spirit, and by Spirit and for Spirit, 
is the side upon which it is Truth. In proportion as it 
is posited by Spirit, is a self-determination commensurate 
with its unity, is its own self-determination by which it 
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teiiiaiDs true to itself in its universality, and in conse- 
quence of wliicli no other determinations present them- 
selves unless that unity itself, is it the Good. It is there- 
lore the true content which has objectivity, the Good, 
which is the same as the True This Good is at the same 
time self-determination of the One, of absolute Substance, 
»nd in being auch it directly remains absolute Power — 
the Good as absolut-e Power. Sucli is the determination 
of the content. 

2. It is just in this determination of the Absolute, and 
in the fact that it is self-determination and the Good, in 
which even concrete life is able to behold its affirmative 
root, and to become conscious of itself in a true manner, 
tii&t there lies the connection with the concrete, with the 
world, with concrete empirical life generally. Out of 
this Power all things proceed. We had this determina- 
tion of the Absolute in the foregoing forma, where it 
implied that this mode of self-determination, as a mode of 
determination, contains abstract determination, is not self- 
determination, what has returned into itself, what remains 
in identity, the True and Good in the universal sense, 
but is the act of determination generally. Power, as 
fluch, is neither good nor wise; it has no end in view, 
but ta merely determined as Being and Not-being ; it is 
characterised by wildness, by modes of acting savouring 
of madness in fact. For this reason Power is intrinsi- 
cally what is without determination. 

This moment of Power is also present, but as aome- 
^ thing subordinated. Thus it is concrete life, the world 
in manifold existence ; but that which is all-important 
is that in the Good, as self-determination, is contained 
this absolute characteristic, namely, the connection of the 
Good with the concrete world. 

Subjectivity,particulariiygenerally,isin this Substance, 
in the One itself, which is the absolute subject. Thia 
element, which belongs to the particular life, this deter- 
minateness is at the same time posited in the Absolute 
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itself, and in being so is an affirmative co-relation or 
connection of the Absolute, of the good and true, of the 
Infinite with that which is called the finite. 

The affirmative connection in the earlier forms of 
religion exists in part onlj in this pure absorption, in 
which the subject says, " I am Brahma," but it is an 
absolutely abstract connection, which only exists by 
means of this stupefaction, this relinquishment of all 
concrete actuality of Spirit, by means of negation. This 
affirmative connection is merely, as it were, a simple 
thread; for the rest, it is the abstract negative, this 
sacrifice, this self-immolation ; that is to say, instead of 
connection there is merely flight from the concrete. 

But with this affirmative connection, where determi- 
nate existence is taken up into universality, it is stated 
that things themselves are good ; the Good is present 
Substance in them, and that which is good is their life, 
their affirmative Being. So far as they remain good, 
they belong to this realm of the Good ; they are from the 
very first received into favour ; it is not that a part only 
are these twice-born, as in India. On the contrary, the 
finite is composed of what is good, and is good. And, 
indeed, good is taken in the proper sense, and is under- 
stood with reference to an external end, an external 
comparison. Ihat is in accordance with an end which 
is good for something, so that the end lies outside of the 
object. Here, on the other hand, good is to be under- 
stood as meaning that it is the Universal determined 
within itself. Good is so determined within itself ; the 
particular things are good, they serv^e their own purpose, 
are adequate to themselves, not merely to an Other. The 
Good is not for them a " Beyond," — Brahma again. 

3. This Good, although it is indeed subjective itself, 
is inherently determined as Good, and is commensurate 
with substantial unity, with Universality itself, yet this 
determination is itself still abstract. The Good is con- 
crete within itself, and yet this determinate existence of 
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concrete Being is itself still abstract. In order that the 
Good Ije not abstract, there must be the development at 
form, the positing of the momenta of the Xotiou. In 
order to exist as rational Idea, to be known as Spirit, its 
deleruii nations, the negative element, the distinctions as 
representing its powers must be posited, known, \\j means 
of the thou(,'hl. in it. 

The Good may be made use of in various ways, or, to 
put it otherwise, human beings have good intentions. 
Here the question presents itself, "What is good?" 
There is a demand for further definition and explanation 
of the GikhJ. Hero we still have Good as abstract, as 
something one-sided, and consequently as an absolute 
Antithesis to an Other, and this Other is Evil. In this 
simple relation the negative is not as yet comprehended 
witliin what rightly belongs to it. 

We thus have two principles, the well-known Oriental 
dualism^the realms of good and evil. This is the jirand 
opposition which lias here reached this universal abstrac- 
tion. In the varied character of the deities previously 
referred to, there is undoubtedly manifoldness, difference ; 
but the fact that this duality has become the universal 
principle is quite another tiling, for the difference con- 
fronts itself as this dualism. 

The Good is indeed the True, the Towerful, but is at 
war with Evil in such a way that Evil stands over against 
it as an absolute principle, and remains standing over 
ftgainsl it. The evil ought, it is true, to be overcome, to 
be equated, but what ought to be is not. The ought-to- 
be, the ideal, is a force which cannot realise itself ; it is a 
certain weakness and impotence. 

This dualism, understood as distinction or difference 
in its entire universality, is the interest alike of religion 
and philosophy, and it is, in fact, when put in terms of 
Thought that this opposition acquires its universality. 
At the pieseiit time dualism is a form of thought too; 
but when we speak of dualism, the foims referred to aia 
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of a weak and slight kind. The modem antithesis of 
finite and infinite is just that of Ahriman and Ormazd — 
it is just the same Manicheism as we have here. 

From the moment that we take the finite as indepen- 
dent, so that the infinite and finite stand opposite to one 
another in such a waj that the infinite has no part with 
the finite, and the finite cannot pass over to the infinite, 
then that is the same thing as this dualism, only that 
when we so conceive of the relation, we have not the in- 
tention of forming, nor the heart to form a conception of 
these opposites in accordance with their entire content. 

The finite when, in its further determination, it asserts 
itself as finite over against the infinite, the Universal, 
and in so doing declares itself opposed to the infinite, is 
the Evil. We find accordingly that some stop short at 
this standpoint, which is marked by an utter absence of 
thought, and in accordance with which a valid existence 
is allowed both to the finite and the infinite. But 
God is only one principle, one power, and the finite, 
and for that very reason Evil, has no true independent 
existence. 

But further. Good, by virtue of its universality, has 
moreover a natural mode of determinate existence, a mode 
of existence for an Other, namely, Light, which is pure 
manifestation. As the Good, that which is self-identical 
or commensurate with itself, is subjectivity in its pure 
identity with itself in the spiritual sphere, so is Light 
this abstract subjectivity in the sensuous sphere. Space 
and time are the primary abstractions in the sphere of 
externality or mutual exclusion, but the concrete phy- 
sical element in its universality is Light. If, therefore, 
the essentially Good, because of its abstract character, 
comes to have the form of immediateness, and conse- 
quently of naturalness (for immediateness is the natural), 
then this immediate Goodness, which has not as yet 
purified itself and raised itself to the form of absolute 
spirituality, is Light. For Light is in the natural world 
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pare maiiifestatioD, deleruiination of self by self, but in 
Q CDtirelj' simple, univei-sal manner. 

It Bralima had to be represented in a sensuous fashion, 
be could only be represented as abstract space. Brahma 
bas not as yet, however, the force within himself to be 
independently represented, b»it has as his realisation the 
empiriuil consciousness of man. 

The fact that the Good at which we have arrived is 
ttill snpposed to have essentially a natural form, although 
certainly it is nature in the pure form of U-ht, presents 
« certain difficulty. But Nature cannot possibly be left 
■ out by Spirit ; it essentially belongs to Spirit. 

God, too, as inherently concrete, as pure Spirit, is at 
the same time essentially Creator and Lord of nature. 
Thus the Idea in its Notion, God in His essential Being 
itself, must posit this reality, this external existence which 
we call Nature. The moment of naturalness, therefore, 
cannot be dispensed with, only it exists here as yet in an 
Abstract form — in this immediate unity with the Spiritual, 
the Good, just because the Good is as yet this abstraction. 

The Good contains determinateuess within itself, and 
■fc determinatenesa is the root of natural existence. We 
;BBy, " God creates the world." Creation is this subjec- 
tivity to which determinateoess in general pertains. It is 
in this activity or subjectivity that the essential charac- 
ter of nature lies, and indeed in the more deiinite relation 
'which implies that that nature is sometliing created. 
This does not, however, as yet exist here. What is pre- 
■lent here is abstract detcnninateness. 

This deterrainateness has essentially the form of nature 
.generally, of Light, and of immediate unity with the 
Oood; for the Immediateisitself just the Abstract, because 
determiuateness is merely this universal, undeveloped 
determinateuess. 

Light, accordingly, has darkness standing over against 

i. In Nature these two characteristics are separate from 

"one another in this fashion. This is the impotence of 
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uature, uamely, that light and its negation lie side by 
side, although, indeed, light ia tlie power to drive away 
darkness. This determination in God ia itself as yet 
that element of impotence which, because of its abstrac- 
tion, is not aa yet able to contain and endure the oppo- 
sition, the contradiction within itself, but has the Evil 
alongside of it. Light is the Good and the Good is 
light; this is the indivisible unity which we have here. 

But light is in conflict with darkness, with evil, which 
it is to overcome, though ideally only, for it does not 
actually succeed in doing this. 

Light is an infinite expansion, it is aa rapid as Thought; 
bat in order that its manifestation be real, it must strike 
upon something that is dark. Nothing is made manifest 
by pure light; only in this Other does definite manifesta- 
tion make its appearance, and witli this, Good appears in 
opposition to Evil. This manifestation is a determining 
but not as yet concrete development of determination; 
the concreteness of determination is therefore outside of 
it, because of its ajistraction it has its determination in 
the Other. Without the opposition Spirit does not exist, 
and in the development of Spirit the point of importance 
is merely as to the position this opposition assumes rela* 
tively to mediation and to the original unity. 

Thus the Good in its universality bos a natural form, 
namely, this pure manifestation of nature, Light. The 
Good is the universal deter minateuess of things. Since 
it is thus abstract subjectivity, the moment of parti- 
cularity or singularity, the moment, the mode, by which 
it is for Other, is itself as yet in sensuous perception 
something externally present, which, however, may come 
to be adequate to the content, for all particularity iB 
taken up into the Universal; particularity of this mora 
precise kind, in accordance with which it is the mode of 
perception, the mode of immediateness, ia then capable 
of seeming adequate to the content Brahma, for example, 
is merely abstract thought ; looked upon in a seneuoua 
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way, he would, as has been alreatly stated, correspond 
merely with the perception of space, a sensuous univer- 
sality of perception which is itself merely abstract. Here, 
on the contrary, the substantial element is commensurate 
with the form, and the latter is then physical univei- 
solity — liyht, which bos darkness over against it. Air, 
breath, Ac, are also determinations which are phyaica', 
but they are not in this way the Ideal itself, are not 
universal individuality, subjectivity. It is in light which 
manifests itself that we have the moment of self-deter- 
mination, of individuality, of subjectivity. Light appears 
as light generally, as universal liyht, and then as nature 
in a particular specific form ; nature in the form of 
special objects reflected into itself Jis the essential element 
of particular things. 

Light must not here be understood as meaning the 
sun. It may indeed be said that the sun is the most 
prominent light, but it stands beyond and above us as 
a particular body, as a special individual ohjeet. 'Jhe 
Good, the light, on the contrary, has within itself the 
root of subjectivity, but only the root ; accordingly, it is 
not posited as thus individual, existing apart by itself ; 
and thus light is to be taken as subjectivity, as ihe soul 
of things. 

(b.) This religion as it aehuilly exists. 

This Eeligion of Light or of the immediate Good is 
the religion of the ancient I'arsia, foun^ietl by Zoroaster. 
There still exist some communities who belong to this 
religion in Bomliay and on the shores of the Black Sea, 
in the neighbourhood of Baku, where those naphtha spiings 
are specioUy frequent, in the accidental proximity of which 
have imagined they find an explanation of the fact 
that the Parsis have chosen fire as an object of worship. 
From Herodotus and other Greek authors we derive some 
information regarding this religion, but it is only in later 
times that a more accurate knowledge of it has been 
arrived at by the discovery of the principal and funda- 
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mental books (Zend-Avesta) of that people by the French- 
man Anquetil du Perron : ^ these books are written in 
the ancient Zend language, a sister language to Sanscrit. 

Light, which is worshipped in this religion, is not a 
symbol of the Good, an image or figure by which the 
Good is represented ; it might, on the contrary, just as 
well be said that the Good is the symbol of light. 
Neither of the two is outward sign or symbol, but they 
are directly identical. 

Here among the Parsis worship makes its appearance. 
Substantiality here exists for the subject in its particu- 
larity : man as a particular form of the Good stands over 
against the universal Good, over against light in its pure, 
as yet undisturbed, manifestation, which the Good as 
natural concrete existence is. 

The Parsis have also been called fire-worshippers. 
This designation is to a certain degree incorrect, for the 
Parsis do not direct their worship to fire as devouring 
material fire, but only to fire as light, which as the truth 
of the material appears in an outward form. 

The Good as an object, as something having a sen- 
suous shape, which corresponds with the content which 
is as yet abstract, is Light It has essentially the 
signification of the Good, the Righteous ; in human form 
it is known as Ormazd, but this form is as yet a super- 
ficial pei'sonification here. Personification exists, that is 
to say, so long as the form as representing the content 
is not as yet inherently developed subjectivity. Ormazd 
is the Universal, which in an external form acquires subjec- 
tivity ; he is light, and his kingdom is the realm of light. 

The stars are lights appearing singly. What appears 
being something particular, natural, there at once springs 
up a difference between that which appears and that 

^ It was in 1754 that Anquetil du Perron saw a facsimile of four leaves 
of the Oxford MS. of the YendddAd S&dah, and after years of heroic effort 
and persevering toil, in 1 77 1 be published the first European translation uf 
the Zend-Avesta — Tr. S. 
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vhich is implicit, and what is implicit then becomes a. 
sometliing Particular, a genius also. Just as universal 
liyht is personified, so particular lighta come to Le perso- 
ni^ed too. Thus the stars arc personifieil as genii; in 
one aspect they are what appears, and then are personi- 
fied as well; they are not di Here ntia ted, however, into 
light and into the Good ; on the contrary, it is the 
collective iiuity which is personified : the stars are spirits 
ot Ormajid, of the universal light, and of the inherently 
existing Good. 

These stars are called the Amshaspatids, and Ormazd, 
who is universal light, is also one of the Amsliaspands. 
The realm of Ormazd is the realm of light, and there are 
seven Aioshaspandi in it. Tliese might perhaps suggest 
the planets, hut they are not further characterised in 
the Zend-Avesta, and in none of the prayeis, not even 
in those directed to them individually, are they more 
particularly specified. The lights are the companions of 
Ormazd, and reign with him. The Persian State itself, 
too, similarly with this realm of light, is described as the 
kingdom of righteousness and of the Good. The king, 
too, WU8 surrounded by seven magnates, who formed his 
council, and were thought of as represetitatives of the 
Amshaspands, in the same way as the king was conceived 
to he the representative of OrmaziL The Amshaspanda 
ivern, changing place day by day, in the realm of light 
with Ormazd ; consequently what ia posited here is merely 
4 superficial distinction of time. 

To the Good or the kingdom of light belonga all that 
JlOB life; that which in all beings is good it Ormazd; 
}ie ia the life-giving element through thought, word, and 
Here we still have Pantheism in so far as the 
Good, light, substance, is in everything; all happiness, 
Uesaing. felicity meet together in it; whatever exists as 
loving, happy, strong, and the like, that is Ormazd. He 
bestows the light on all beings, upon trees as upon noble 
jDen, upon animals as upon the Amshospauds. 
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The sun and the planets are the first chief spirits or 
deities, a heavenly people, pure and great, shielding all, 
beneficent to all, shedding benediction upon all — being 
rulers by turns over the world of light. The whole 
world is Ormazd in all its stages and varied existence, 
and in this kingdom of light all is good. To light 
belongs everything, all that lives, all essential being, 
all spiritual existence, the action, the growth of finite 
things, all is light, is Ormazd. In this is not merely 
sensuous life, life in general, but strength, spirit, soul, 
blessedness. In the fact that a man, a tree, an animal 
lives and rejoices in existence, possesses an affirmative 
nature, is sometliing noble, in this consists their glory, 
iheir light, and this it is which is the sum and essence of 
the substantial nature of every individual existence. 

The manifestation of light is worshipped, and in con- 
nection with this the element of locality has a value 
for the Parsi. Advantage is taken, for example, of the 
plains upon which naphtha wells abound. Light is 
burnt upon the altars ; it is not a symbol, but is rather 
the presence of the ineffable, of the Good. All that is 
good in the world is thus reverenced, loved, worshipped, 
for it is esteemed as the son, the begotten of Ormazd, in 
which he loves himself, pleases himself. In like manner 
hymns of praise are addressed to all pure spirits of man- 
kind. These are called Fravashis} and are either beings 
still in the body and still existing, or dead beings, and 
thus Zoroaster's Fravashi is entreated to watch over them. 
In the same way animals are worshipped, because they 
have life, light in them. In worshipping these, the genii, 
spirits, the affirmative element of living nature, is brought 
into prominence and reverenced as the ideals of the par- 
ticular kinds of things, as universal subjective forms, 
which represent the Divine in a finite way. Animals 
are, as already stated, objects of worship, but the ideal 

^ The word which Hegel uses is Fci'ver^ but he evidently means 
Fravashii. 
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la the heavenly bull, which, among the Hiiulns, is the 
Rymbol of pnx:reation, and stands beside Sivd. Among 
fires, it is the sun that is specially worshipped ; among 
mountains, too, there is a similar ideal — -Alborg, the 
BivunUiin of mountains. Thus in the I'arsi'a view oF 
things there exists an active present worlil of the Good, 
ideab which are not beyond this world, but are in exist- 
ence, are present in actual things. 

Everything that is alive is held in reverence as Good, 
but only the good, the light in it, not its particular 
form, its finite transitory raode of existence. .There is 
a separation between the substantial element and what 
belongs to the perishable. A distinction is posited in 
man too ; a something higher is distinguished from the 
immediate corporeal, natural, temporal, insignificant char- 
acter of liis external Being, of his existence. This ia re- 
presented by the Genii, Frmnsfiis. Among trees, there 
:il one which is specially marked off — -Bdm, the tree from 
which Sow the waters of immortality. Thus the State 
is the manifestation of the substantial, of the realm of 
Bght, the prince being the manifestation of the supreme 
light, while the officials are the representatives of the 

rits of Ormazd, The above diatinetiou is, however, 
a eurface one; the absolute one is that between Good 
and Evil. 

I It may be also mentioned that one among the helpers 
of Ormazd is MUra, the //etn'Tijr, mediator. It is curious 
that Herodotus, even in his time, makes special mention 
of this Mitra ; yet in the religion of the I'arsis, the 
diaracteristJC of mediation, reconciliation does not seem 
ftB yet to have become prominent. It was nob until a 
later period that the worship of Mithras was more gener- 
ally developed in its complete form, as the human spirit 
had become more strongly conscious of the need of 
reconciliation, and as that need had become keener and 
more definite. 

Among the Itomans in Christian times Mithras-worship 
VOL. IL F 
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was very widely spread, and so late as the Middle Ages* 
we meet with a secret Mithras-worship ostensibly con- 
nected with the order of the Knights-Templars. Mithras 
thrusting the knife into the neck of the ox is a figura- 
tive representation belonging essentially to the cult of 
Mithras, of which examples have been frequently found 
in Europe. 

(c.^ Worship. 

The worship belonging to this religion results directly 
from the essential character of the religion. The purpose 
of it is to glorify Ormazd in his creation, and the adora- 
tion of the Good in everything is its beginning and end. 
The prayers are of a simple and uniform character, with- 
out any special shades of meaning. The principal feature 
of the cultus is that man is to keep himself pure as 
regards his inner and outer life, and is to maintain and 
diffuse the same purity everywhere. The entire life of 
the Parsi is to be this worship ; it is not something 
isolated, as among the Hindus. It is the duty of the 
Tarsi everywhere to promote life, to render it fruitful 
and keep it gladsome ; to practise good in word and 
deed in all places; to further all that is good among 
mankind, as well as to benefit men themselves ; to exca- 
vate canals, plant trees, give shelter to wanderers, build 
waste places, feed the hungry, irrigate the ground, which, 
from another point of view, is itself subject and genius. 

Such is this one-sidedness of abstraction. 



2. The Syrian Rdiyion, or the Religion of Pain. 

We have just been considering the ideas of strife and 
of victory over evil. We have now to consider, as re- 
presenting the next moment or stage, that strife as Pain. 
"Strife as pain" seems a superficial expression; it im- 
plies, however, that the strife is no longer an external 
opposition only, but is in a single subject, and within 
that subject's own feeling of itself. The strife is, accord- 
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lagly, tlie objectifying ot pain. Pain is, however, in 
general terms the course or process of finitude, and, from 
k subjective point of view, brokcnness of heart. This 
process or course of finitude, of paiu, strife, victory, is a 
moment or stage in the nuture of Spirit, and it cannot 
be absent in the sphere under consideration, in which 
power continuously determines itself toward spiritual 
freedom. Tlie loss of one's own self, the contradiction 
between self-contained IJeing and its " Other," a contra- 
diction which annuls itself by absorption into infinite 
unity — for here we can think of true infinitude only^the 

Lulling of the opposition, these are the essential deter-. 
minations in the Idea of Spirit which now make tlieii 
appearance. It is true that we are now conscious of the 
development of the Idea, of its course as well as of 
its moments or stages, whose totality constitutes Spirit. 
This totality, however, is not as yet posited, but obtains 
•xpression in moments which in this sphere present them- 
selves successively. 

The content not being as yet posited in free Spirit, 
since the moments are not as yet gathered together into 
nibjective unity, it exists in an immediate mode, and is 
.thrown out into the form of Nature ; it is represented by 
ns ot a natural progressive process, which, however, 
is easentially conceived of as symbolical, and consequently 
is not merely a progressive process in external nature, 
but is an universal progressive process as contrasted with 
Ihe point of view which we have hitherto occupied, and 
bom which not Spirit but abstract Power is seen to be 
■what rules. The next element in the Idea is the moment 
or stage of conflict. It is the essential nature of Spirit 
to come to itself out of its otherness and out of the 
irvercoming of this otherness, by the negation of the 
negation. Spirit brings itself forth ; it passes through 
the estrangement of itself. But since it is not as yet 
posited as Spirit, this course of estrangement and return 
jft not as yet posited ideally, and as a moment or stags 
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of Spirit, but immediately, and therefore in the form of 
what is natural. 

This determination, as we have seen it, has acquired 
a definite form in the religion of the Phoenicians and 
in the religions of anterior Asia generally. In thes« 
religions the Process which has been spoken of is con- 
tained, and in the religion of the Phoenicians the succumb 
ing to death, the estrangement of the god from himself 
and his resurrection are brought into special prominence 
The popular conception regarding the Phoenix is wel 
known : it is a bird which bums itself, and from out ol 
its ashes there comes a young Phoenix in new vigoui 
and strength. 

This estrangement, this otherness, defined as a natural 
negation, is death, but death that is at the same time 
annulled, since out of it there issues a revival and re- 
newal of life. It is the eternal nature of Spirit to die 
to self, to render itself finite in Nature, and yet it is bj 
the annulling of its natural existence that it comes tc 
itself. The Phoenix is the well-known symbol of this 
What we have here is not the warfare of Good wit! 
Evil, but a divine process which pertains to the natun 
of God Himself, and is the process in one individual 
The more precise form in which this progressive procesi 
definitely appears is represented by Adonis. This repre 
sentation has passed over to Egypt and Greece, and is 
mentioned in the Bible, too, under the name of Thammui 
(pajR), Ezek. viii. 14, "And behold there sat womer 
weeping for Thammus." One of the principal festival: 

.; of Adonis was celebrated in spring; it was a service ir 

! honour of the dead, a feast of mourning which lasted 

■•• several days. For two whole days Adonis was sough 1 

for with lamentation ; the third day was a joyous festival 

•.! when the god had^risen ao^ain from the dead. The entire 

;•' festival has the character of a solemn feast of Nature 

which expires in winter and awakens again in spring 
Thus in one aspect this is a natural process, but looked 
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the other aspect it is to be taken symbolically 
fts a moment of God, as descriptive of the Absolute in 
fact 

The niytli of Adonis is associated even with Greek 
mythology. According to the latter, Aphrodite was the 
mother of Adonis. She kept him as a chihl of tender 
years concealed in a little chest, and took this to Ais- 
Persephone, however, would not give back the child out of 
ihe chest when the mother demanded it. Zeus decided 
the dispute by ordering that each of the goddesses was 
to keep j\douis for a third i>art of the year. Tlie last 
ttiird was to be left to hia own clioice ; he preferred to 
.spend that time also with the universal mother and his 
l)wn, namely, Aphrodite. As regards its direct inter- 
pretation, tliis myth, it is true, has reference to the seed 
lying under the ground, and then springing up out of It. 
Tlie myth of Castor and Pollux, whose abode is alter- 
Bately in the nether world and upon the earth, has 
klso reference to this. Its true meaning, however, is 
merely the alternation of Nature, but the transition 
ijenerally from life, from affirmative Eeing, to death, to 
negation, and then again the rising up out of this nega- 
tion — the absolute mediation which essentially belongs 
ito the notion or conception of Spiiit. 

Here tlierefore this moment of Spirit has becomo 
Zeligion. 

3. Thr Religion 0/ Myslrry. 

llie form wliich is peculiar to the religions of anterior 
Asia is that of the mediation of Spirit with itself, in 
which the natural element is still predominant ; the form 
of transition where we start from the Other as represent- 
ing what Nature in general is, and where the transition 
does not yet appear as the coming of Spirit to itself. 
The further stage at which we have now arrived is where 
this transition shows itself as a coming of Spirit to itself, 
yet not in such a way that tliis return is a reconciliation, 
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but rather that the strife, the struggle, is the object, as a 
momeut, however, of the Divinity itself. 

This transition to spiritual religion contains, it is true, 
concrete subjectivity within itself ; it is, however, the 
free, unregulated play of tliis simple subjectixity ; it is 
the development of it, yet a development which is still, 
as it were, in a wild and effervescent state, and has not 
as yet arrived at a state of tranquillity, at the true 
spirituality which is essentially free. 

As in India the parts of this development were seen 
in an isolated state, so here the determinateness is in its 
detached state, but in such wise that these elementary 
powers of the Spiritual and the Natural are essentially 
related to subjectivity, and so related that it is one single 
subject which passes through these moments. 

In the Indian religions, also, we had origination and 
passing away, but not subjectivity, return into the One, 
not One which itself passes through these forms and 
differences, and in them and from out of them returns 
into itself. It is this higher Power of subjectivity which, 
when developed, lets the element of difference go out 
of itself, but when enclosed within itself holds fast, or 
rather overpowers the difference. 

The one-sidedness of this form consists in the absence 
of this pure unity of the Good, of the state of return, of 
self-contained Being. This freedom which we have here 
merely goes forth, merely impels itself forwards, but is 
not as yet, so to speak, complete, perfect, is not as yet 
such a beginning as would bring forth the end, the result. 
It is, therefore, subjectivity in its reality, not as yet, how- 
ever, in true, actual freedom, but in a state of fermenta- 
tion going in and out of this reality. 

The dualism of light and darkness begins to come to 
unity here, and in such a way that this dark, this nega- 
tive element, which, when intensified, even becomes evil, 
is included within subjectivity itself. It is the essential 
nature of subjectivity to unite opposite principles within 
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itst-lt, to be the force or energy which in able to endure 
this contradiction, and to dissolve it witliin itself. 

Orinazd has always Ahviman Ronfrontirig liim ; we also 
find the idea, it ia true, that Ahriman is at last overcome, 
tnd Ormazd alone reigna ; but that is merely expressed 

something in the future, not as anything that belongs 
to the present. God, Essence, Spirit, the True, must be 
present, not transported in idea into the past or the 
future. The Good— and this is the most immediate 
demand — must also be posited in actual fact as real 
power in itself, and being conceived of as universal, must 
thus be conceived of as real subjectivity. 

What we have at the present standpoint is this unity 
of subjectivity, and the fact that by means of these dis- 
tingiiiaheii moments, affirmation passes through negation 
tteelf. and ends with return into itself and reconciliation; 
in such a way, however, that the action of this subjec- 
tivity is more Ihe mere effervescence of it than the 
subjectivity which has actually attained to itself com- 
pletely, and already reached its consummation. 

One single subject constitutes this difference, a some- 
thing concrete in itself, one development. Thus this 
Mbjectivity imports itself into developed powers, and so 
VDites them that they are set free. This subject has 
ft history, is the history of life, of Spirit, of movement 
vithin itself, in which it breaks up into the diflerentia- 
tjon of these powers, and in dtfTereutiation this subject 
converts itself into what is heterogeneous relatively to 
iteelf. 

Light does not become extinct, does not set. but here 

is one single subject, which alienateR itself from itself, 

arrested in the negativity of itself, but reinstates itself 
hy its own act in and from out of this estrangement. 
■The result is the conception of free Spirit, not yet, how- 
ever, as true ideality, but, to begin with, as merely the 
impulse to bring the ideality into jictual existence. 

Here we have reached the ultimate determination of 
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I natural religion in this sphere, and in fact the stag 

' which constitutes the transition to the religion of fre 

.{ j subjectivity. When we examine the stage of Parsiisn 

'1,1 we perceive it to be the resumption of the finite into th 

y]'\ essentially existent unity in which the Good determine 

itself. This Good is, however, only implicitly concrete 

the determinateness is essentially simple, not as ye 

determination made manifest; or, in other words, it i 

ii: i still abstract subjectivity, and not as yet real subjectivity 

Accordingly, the next moment is, that outside of the reak 
of the Good, Evil has been given a determinate charactei 
This determinateness is posited as simple, not developed 
it is not regarded as determinateness, but merely a 
universality, and therefore the development, the dififer 
ence is not as yet present in it as differentiated ; what w 
find rather is that one of the differentiated elements fall 
outside of the Good. Things are good merely as lighte< 
up on their positive side only, not, however, on the sid 
of their particularity also. We now, in accordance wit! 
the Notion, approach more nearly to the realm of rea 
actual subjectivity. 

(a.) The characterisation or determination of the Notio\ 
of this stage. 

Material is not wanting for the determinations ; oi 

the contrary, even in this concrete region that materia 

presents itself with a determinate character. The differ 

ence lies merely in this, namely, whether the moment 

of totality exist in a purely superficial, external form, o 

•j whether they have tlieir being in the inner and essentia 

' element; tliat is to say, whether they exist merely a 

; superficial form and shape, or are posited, and thu 

.\ thought of as the determination of the content. It i 

this tliat constitutes the enormous difference. In al 

religions we meet with the mode of self-consciousness, t< 

! a greater or less degree, and further with the predicate 

of God, such as omnipotence, omniscience, &c. Amon; 
, the Hindus and Chinese we meet with sublime descrip 
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tioua of God, so ibat higher religious have no superiorily 
over them in ihia respect: these are so-cjilled pure con- 
ceptions of Goii (such, for oiample, as those i[i Friedrich 
von Schlegel'a " WeiaJitU dtr Indier"), and aie regarded 
as survivals of the purfect original religion. In the 
Iteligion of Liglit, too, we have already found that evil in 
an individual foim is everywhere done away with. Subjec- 
tivity we have observed everywhere at the same time in 
the concrete determination of self-consciousness. Even nt 
tlic stage of magic, the power of self-consciousness was 
above Xature. What really constitutes the special difli- 
I'ulty in the study of religion is that we have not to do 
here, as in logic, with pure though [-determinations, nor 
with existing ones, as in Nature, but with such as arc not 
wanting in the moment of self-consciousness, of finite 
spirit in fact, since they have already run their course 
through subjective and objective Spirit. For religion is 
itself the self-consciousness of Spirit regarding its self, 
and Spirit makes the different stages of self-consciousness 
themselves, by which Spirit is developed into the object 
of consciousness for itself. The content of the object is 
Cod, the absolute Totality, and therefore the entire mani- 
foldness of matter is never wanting. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to seek more precisely for definite categories, which 
form the difTerencea of the religiona This diflerence is 
es])ecially sought for in the mode of workinj,' of the 
Essence; this last is everywhere, and yet is not; it is 
further made to turn on the question as to whether 
there is or is not one God. This distinction is just as 
little to be relied upon, for even in the Indian religion 
there is to be found One God, and the diSerence then 
merely consists in the mode in which the many divine 
forms bind themselves together into unity. 'Jhere are 
several Englishmen who hold that the ancient Indian 
religion contains the idea of the unity of God as a sun 
or nuiversal eouI. But predicates of the understanding 
Buch as these don't liclp us here. 
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When such predicates are given to God, we do not by 
the help of these determinations get a knowledge of Him 
in His true nature. They are even predicates of finite 
Nature, for it, too, is powerful, is wise. Taken as re- 
presenting a knowledge of God, they would be extended 
over finite matter through the All. In this way, how- 
ever, the predicates lose their definite meaning and are 
transient, like the Trimurti in Brahma. What is 
essential is contained in the One, in what is substantial, 
immanent; it is essential determination, wliich is con- 
ceived and known as such. These are not the predicates 
of reflection, not external form, but Idea {Idee). 

Thus we have already had the determination of sub- 
jectivity, of self-determination, but merely in a super- 
ficial form, and not yet as constructing the nature of 
God. In the Religion of Light, this determination was 
abstract universal personification, because in the Person 
the absolute moments are not contained as developed 
or unfolded. Subjectivity is just abstract identity with 
self, is Being-within-itself, which differentiates itself, but 
which is likewise the negativity of this difference, which 
latter maintains itself in the difference, does not let it 
escape out of itself, retains its sway over it, is in it, 
but in it independently, has the difference within it 
momentarily. 

I. If we consider this in relation to the next form, 
subjectivity is this negativity which relates itself to 
itself, and the negative is no longer outside of the Good, 
but rather it must be contained, posited in the affirmative 
relation to self, and thus is, in fact, no longer the Evil. 
Therefore the negative, Evil, must now no longer exist 
outside of the Good. It is just the essential nature of 
Good to be Evil, whereby of course Evil no longer re- 
mains Evil, but as Evil relating itself to itself, annuls 
its evil character and constitutes itself into Good. Good 
is that negative relation to itself as its other by which 
it posits Evil, just as the latter is the movement which 
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JpoREPlts negation as negative, that is to say, which 
annuls it This double movement is subjectivity- This 
u Tio longer that which Brahma i.s; in Brahma these 
difTerences merely vanish, or, in so far as the difference 
g- posited, it is found as an independent god outside of 
Elfhma. 

The first and essentially nniversal form of subjectivity 
is not the perfectly free, purely spiritual subjectivity, but 
is still afrectod by Natuia It is thus, it is true, universal 
Power, but power which merely exists implicitly, such as 
we have hitherto met with. As subjectivity it is. on the 
contrary, posited actual power, and is so conceived of 
when it is taken as exclusive subjectivity. 

The distinction lies between power which is implicit 
uid power so far as it is subjectivity. This last is 
posited power, is posited as power existent in its own 
right. We have already had power under every fomi. 
As a first fundamental determination it is a crude power 
over what has a bare existence ; then it is the inner 
element only, and the distinctions or diflerences appear 
as self-sustained existences outside of it ; existences which 
have, it is true, proceeded out of it, but which outside of 
it are independent, and which would have vanished, in 
BO tar as they were comprehended in it. Just us dis- 
tinctions vanish in Brahma, in this abstraction, when 
■elf-consciousness says, " I am Bralivia," and from that 
moment eveiything that is divine, all that is good, has 
vanished in him, so the abstraction has no content, and 
the latter, in so far as it is outside of it, moves unsteadily 
about in a state of iudependence. In relation to parti- 
cular existences, power is the active agent, the basis; 
but it remains the inner element merely, and acts in a 
nniversal way only. That which universal power brings 
forth, in so far as it is implicit, is also the Universal, the 
Laws of Nature; these belong to the power which is 
potentially existent. This power acts; it is implicit 
power, its working likewise is implicit, it acts uncou- 
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sciously, and existing things, such as sun, stars, sea, 
rivers, men, animals, &c., appear as independent exis- 
tences ; their inner element only is determined by the 
power. Power can only show itself in this sphere as in 
opposition to the laws of nature, and here, accordingly, 
would be the place of miracles. But among the Hindus 
there are no miracles, for they have no rational intelli- 
gent Nature. Nature has no intelligent co-relation ; 
everything is miraculous, and therefore there are no 
miracles. These latter cannot exist until the God is 
determined as Subject, and as Power which has indepen- 
dent Being, and works in the manner characteristic of 
subjectivity. Where potentially existent Power is repre- 
sented as subject, it is of no consequence in what form 
it appears ; accordingly it is represented in human beings, 
in animals, &c. That vital force acts as immediate 
power cannot in any case be denied, since as power 
which is implicitly existent it works invisibly without 
showing itself. 

From this power actual power must be distinguished ; 
the latter is subjectivity, and in it two principal charac- 
teristics are to be observed. 

The first is that the subject is identical with itself, 
and at the same time posits definite distinct determina- 
tions within itself. There is one subject of these dis- 
tinctions ; they are the moments of one subject. The 
Good is thus the universal self-determination which is 
so entirely universal that it has the very same undiffe- 
rentiated extent as Essence; determination is, in fact, not 
posited as determination. To subjectivity belongs self- 
determination, and this means that the determinations 
present themselves as a plurality of determinations; that 
they have this reality in relation to the Notion, in con- 
trast to the simple self-involved Being of subjectivity. 
But at first these determinations are still enclosed within 
subjectivity, are inner determinations. 

The second moment is that the subject is exclusive. 
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I negative relation of itself to itself, as power is, but in 
Ttlatioii to au Other. This Other is capable, too, of 
appearing as independent, hut it is involved in this that 
the independence is only a semblance of independence, 
or else it is of such a kind that its existence, its embodi- 
ment, 13 merely a negative relatively to the power of 
flubjectivity, so that this last is what is dominant. Ah- 
iSolute power does not hold sway ; where there is the 
txercise of ruling authority, the Other is swallowed up. 
Here the latter abides, but obeys, serves as a means. 

The unfolding of these moments has now to be further 
eonsidercd. This process is of such a kind tliat it must 
trrest itself within certain limits, and for this reason 
especially, that we are as yet only in the transition to 
Bubjectivity ; the latter does not appear in a free and 
■truthful form ; there is still an intermixture here of 
flubstantial unity and subjectivity. On ihe one hand, 
ifubjectivity does indeed unite everything ; on the other 
hand, however, since it is as yet immature, it leaves the 
Other outside, and this intermixture has therefore the 
^fect of that with which it is still entangled, namely, 
the religion of nature. Tn reference to tlie nature of 
the form in which Spiiit has its self-coiisciousness eon- 
<eeruing itself as the object of its confcionsness, the stage 
now before us presents itself as the transition from the 
'earlier forms to the higher stage of religion. Subjectivity 
8 yet exist on its own account or for itself, and 

S consequently not yet free, but it is the middle point 
tKtween substance and free subjectivity. This stajje is 
therefore full of inconsistencies, and it is the problem of 
iubjectivity to purify itself. This is the stage of Jfystery 

r enigma. 
In this fermenting process all the moments present 
themselves. For this reason the consideration of this 
Btandpoint of thought possesses especial interest, because 
■both stages, the preceding one of the religion of nature 
and the following one of free subjectivity, appear here in 
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their principal moments, the two being not yet severed. 
Accordingly there is here merely what is mysterious and 
confused, and by means of the Notion alone can the clue 
be obtained which indicates to which side such hetero- 
geneous elements tend to come together, and to which of 
the two sides the principal moments belong. 

The God is still the inner nature here, implicit power, 
and for that reason the form this power may wear is 
accidental, is an arbitrary one. This merely implicitly 
existent power may be invested with this or the other 
human or animal form. The power is unconscious, active 
intelligence, which is not spiritual. It is mere Idea, not 
subjective Idea, however, but vitality void of conscious- 
ness—in fact, life. This is not subjectivity, is not self, in 
fact ; but if life is to be presented as outward form at 
all, the form that lies nearest at hand for the purpose is 
that of some living creature. Within life in general the 
living, in fact, lies hidden ; what particular living creature, 
what animal, what human being this may be is a matter 
of indifference. We thus find zoolatry present at this 
stage, and, indeed, in the greatest variety : in different 
locaUties different animals are held in reverence or wor- 
shipped. 

From the point of view of the Notion it is of more 
importance that the subject is determined immanently 
within itself, is in its reflection into itself, and this de- 
termination is no longer the universal Good, though it 
certainly is the Good, and thus has Evil over against it. 
The next stage, however, is that actual subjectivity posits 
differences in its determination, that differentiated Good 
is posited here, an inner content ; and this content is of 
a definite and not of a merely general or universal char- 
acter. Not until differences can exist for me, not until 
possibility of choice is present, and only to the extent in 
which this is the case, is the subject an actual subject, 
or, in other words, does freedom begin. In this way the 
subject stands for the first time above particular ends, is 
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roxa particularity, wben tlie lutter has not tlie rsjige 
[ subjectivity itself, is no longer universal Good. ]t is 
inothur thing when the Good is at the same time made 
determinate, and is exalted into infinite ^\'isdom. Here 
a plurulity of Good is detenuiiied, and thus subjectivity 
occupies a position of superiority, and it appeals as its 
lichoicc to desire one thing or tlie other; t!ie subject ia 
jsited as deciding, and it appears as the determining of 
mds and of actions. 

The God as substantial unity does not appear as acting ; 
e annihilates, begets, is the basis of things, but does not 
Brahma, for example, does not act ; independent 
kction is either merely imagined, or else pertnins to the 
ibanging incarnations. Yet it ia only a limited end or 
nirpose which can come in here ; the subjectirity is 
verely the primal subjectivity, of which the content 
moot OS yet be infinite truth. 
It is at this point, too, that the outward form is deter- 
mined aa human, and thus there is a tiansition of the 
god from the animal to human form. In free subjectivity 
the form whicli directly corresponds with sucli a con- 
ception is the human one alone ; it is no longer life only, 
but free determination in accoidance with ends, therefore 
the human character appears as the form, it may be a 
particular subjectivity, a hero or an ancient king, &c. 
Here where the particular ends make their appearance 
! in tlie first form of subjectivity, tlie human form ia 
tl»t of the indefinite kind represented by Ormazd. On 
■ttie contrary, specialised forms make their appearance, 
Vhich have special ends, and are characterised by an 
lemeut of locality. The principal moments coincide 
Vitb this. That is to say, to speak more precisely, 
level oped definite character must show itself in the 
Esubject ; the definite ends of action are limited, defined, 
V mre not determinateness in its totality. Detenuinate 
• character must, however, show itself in the subject in 
lUa totality too; developed subjectivity must be beheld 
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in it. The moments are not, however, the totality o 
the form, but present themselves in the first place as 
sequence, as a course of life, as different states of th 
subject. Not until later does the subject as absolut 
Spirit arrive at the stage at which its moments ar 
potential or implicit totality. Here the subject is stil 
formal, still limited as regards determinate charactei 
although Form in its entirety belongs to it, and thu 
there is still this limitation, that the moments are d€ 
veloped into form as states only, and not each one fo 
itself as a totality ; and it is not eternal history whicl 
is beheld in the subject as constituting the subject' 
nature, but merely the history of states or condition: 
The first is the moment of affirmation, the second i 
negation, the third is the return of negation into itself. 

2. The second moment is the one which is of mos 
importance here. Negation shows itself as a certaii 
state of the subject ; it is its alienation, death, in fact 
The third is restoration, return to sovereignty. Death i 
the most immediate way in which negation shows itsel 
in the subject, in so far as the latter has merely natura 
form generally, and also definitely existing human form 
Further, this negation has besides the further character 
istic that since what is here is not eternal history, is no 
the subject in its totality, this death comes to individua 
existence as it were by means of an Other, and fron 
without, by means of the evil principle. 

Here we have God as subjectivity generally, and th 
most important moment in it is that negation is no 
found outside, but is already within the subject itselj 
and the subject is essentially a return into itself, is self 
contained existence. Being which is at home with itseli 
This self-contained condition includes the difference whicl 
consists in positing and having an Other of itself — nega 
tion — but likewise, in returning into itself, being witl 
self, identical with itself in this return. 

There is One subject ; the moment of the negative, ii 
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f.ir as it is posited as natural in the character of what 
Bbelougs to nature, is death. It is therefore the death uf 
e god. and this characteristic presents itself for the first 
me here. 

The negative element, this abstract expression, has 

wry many determinations — it is change, in fact ; change 

3 contains partial death. In the natural sphere this 

■negation shows itself as deatli ; thus uegution ia still in 

fthe natural sphere, and not as yet purely in Spirit, in 

ihe spiritual suhject as such. 

If it is in Spirit, this negation shows itself in the 

Imman being itself, in Spirit itself as this determination, 

aiely, that its natural will is for it auotlier will ; it 

ifltinguishes itself in its essence, iu its spiritual character 

■oni its natural will This natural will ia here negation, 

1 comes to himself, is free Spirit, in overcoming 

a natural character, in haying the natural particularity, 

s Other of rationality reconciled with rationality, and 

' 80 being at liome with himself, not outside of himself. 

It is only by means of this movement, of this course 

of thought, tliat such inner harmony, such reconciliation, 

peonies to exist. If the natural will shows itself as Evil, 

a negation shows itself as something found. Man, in 

i act of raising himself to his true nature, finds this 

tatural determination to be something opposed to what is 

eational. 

A higher conception, however, is that negation is that 

fwhieh is posiied by Spirit. Thus God is Spirit, in that 

I He begets His Son, the Other, posits the Other of 

LHimself, yet in Him is still with Himself, and beholds 

Dmself, and is eternal love. Here the negation is like- 

D the transient or %'anishing element. This negation in 

I is therefore that definite essential moment. Here, 

wwever, we have only the general idea of subjectivity, 

Bibjectivity in the general sense. Thus it comes to pass 

lat the subject itself passes tbrougii these different 

tates OS its own states, iu such a way that this negation 

VOL, II. G 
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is immanent in it. Then this determination, in so far 
as this negation appears as a natural state, enters as the 
determination of death, and the god appears iiere in the 
character of subjectivity in his eternal historj", and shows 
himself to be the absolute Affirmative, which itself dies 
— the moment of negation. He becomes alienated from 
himself, loses himself, but through this loss of himself 
finds himself again, returns to himself. 

In this relii>ion, then, it is one and the same subject 
which passes through these diiferent determinations. 
The negative, which we had in the form of the Evil One, 
Ahriman, implying that negation does not belong to the 
self of Ormazd, belongs here to the self of the god. 

We have already had negation in the form of death 
too. In Hindu my tholog)' there are many incarnations ; 
Vishnu especially is the history of the world, and is now 
in the eleventh or twelfth incarnation. The Dalailama 
in like manner dies ; Indra, too, the gnd of the natural 
sphere dies, and there are others who die and come back 
again. 

But this dying is different from the negativity which 
is in (question here, namely, death in so far as it pertains 
to the subject. As regards this difference, all depends 
on tlie logical determinations. In all religions analogies 
may be found, such ideas as those of GoJ becoming man 
and of incarnations. The name Krishna has even been 
put side by side with that of Christ. Such comparisons, 
however, although the objects compared have something 
in common, some similar characteristic, are utterly super- 
ficial. The essential tiling on which all depends is the 
fuller chaiacterisation of the distinction, whicli last is 
overlooked. 

Thus the thousandfold dying of Indra is of a diflercut 
kind from that above referred to. The Substance remains 
one and the same; it forsakes merely the particular 
individual body of the one Lama, but has directly chosen 
for itself another. This dying, therefore, this negation, 
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■has nothing to do with Substance, it is not posited in 
ihe Self, in the subject as such. The negation is not 
an actual inner moment, au immanent determination of 
Substance, and the latter has not the pain of deatli 
within itself. 

Here, for the first time, we have the death of the god 
as something within himself, implying that the negation 
is immanent in his essential nature, in his very self, and 
it is precisely owing to this that this god is essentially 
characterised as Subject. The nature of a subject ia to 
give itself this otherness within itself, and through nega- 
tion of itself to return to itself, to produce itself. 

Tliis death appears at first as something undignified; 

we have the idea that it is the lot of the finite to pass 

away, and in accordance with this idea death, in so far as it 

is spoken of in connection with God, is only transferred to 

Hfiira as a determination out of the sphere of that finite 

^HrhiL'h is inadequate to Him. God does not in this way 

H^t to be truly known, bub rather is debased by the 

determination of negation. Over against that assertion 

of the presence of death in the divine stands tlie demand 

Efhat Go{l should be conceived of as a supremo Being, 
y identical with liimself, and this conception is 
koned as the highest and most honourable, so that 
3 only at the end that Spirit reaches it. If God be 
la conceived as the Supreme Being, Ho is without 
tent, and this is the poorest possible idea of Him, and 
.,__te an antiquated one. The first step of the objective 
attitude is the step to this abstraction, to Brahma, in 
whom MO negativity is contained. Good, light, is lik6- 

twise this abstraction, which has the negative only out- 
■ide of itself as darkness. From this abstraction an 
Idvance is already made here to the concrete idea of 
Bod, and in this way the moment ot negation enters, at 
first in this peculiar or special mode as death, inasmuch 
as God is now beheld in human form. And thus the 
foment of death is to be ranked high, as an essential 
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moment of God Himself — ^as immanent in Essence. To 
self-determination belongs the moment of inner, not out- 
ward negativity, as is already implied in the expression 
" self-determination," The death which here comes into 
prominence is not like the death of the Lama, of Buddha, 
of Indra, and other Indian deities, whose negativity is an 
external one, and approaches them as a power that is 
external to them. It is a sign that there has been an 
advance toward conscious spirituality, to knowledge of 
freedom, to the knowledge of God. This moment of 
negation is an absolutely true moment of God. Death, 
then, is a peculiar special form, in which negation makes 
its appearance in an outward shape. By reason of the 
divine totality the moment of immediate form must 
become recognised in the divine Idea, for to it there 
must be nothing wanting. 

Thus the moment of negation is immanent in the 
divine Notion, because it essentially belongs to it in its 
outward manifestation. In the other religions we have 
seen that the essential nature of God is merely deter- 
mined as abstract Being-within-itself, absolute substan- 
tiality of Himself. There death is not thought of as 
belonging to substance, but is regarded merely as exter- 
nal form, in which the god shows himself. It is quite 
otherwise when it is an event which happens to the god 
himself, and not merely to the individual in whom he 
presents himself. It is thus the essential nature of God 
which comes into prominence here in this determination. 

3. But now, further, we have in close connection 
with this the idea that God restores himself, rises from 
the dead. The immediate god is not God. Spirit is 
alone what, as being free in itself, exists by its own act, 
what posits itself. This contains the moment of nega- 
tion. The negation of the negation is the return into 
self, and Spirit is the eternal return into self. Here 
then at this stage we come upon Reconciliation. Evil, 
death, is represented as vanquished, God is consequently 
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:e more reinstated, restored again, and as thus eternally 
rettiriiiag into liimself 13 he Spiiit 

(b,) The eoncTcCe idea hdonging to this stage, 

III this religion, as it actually exists in llio religion of 
lypliaus, there occur an infinite variety of forma 

figures. But the soul or animating principle of the 
lole is what constitutes the chief characteristic, and it 

brought into prominence in the principal figure. Tbis 
is Osiris, who in the first place, it is true, lias negation 
opposed to him as external, as otiier than himself, as 
Typlion. This external relation is not, however, perma- 
Sent in the sense of being only a strife such as that 
carried on by Orninzd ; on the contrary, negation makes 
its entrance into tlie subject itself. 

Tlie subject is slain, Osiris dies, but he is eternally 
restored again, and he is thus posited in popular con- 
ception as born a second time, this birth not having a 
natural character, but being posited as something apart 
from what is natural or sensuous. He is consequently 
ted, deGned as belonging to the realm of general 
leas, to the region of the Spiritual, which endures above 
nd beyond the finite, not to the natural sphere as such. 

Osiris is the God of popular conception, the God con- 
ceived of or mentally represented in accordance with his 
inner character. Accordingly in the idea that he dies, 
but is likewise restored, it is expressly declared that he 
is present in the realm of general ideas as opposed to 
mere natural being. 

But he is not only conceived oE in this way ; he be- 
comes known, too as such. Tliat does not mean the same 
thing. As represented in the form o£ idea, Osiris is 
defined as the ruler in the realm of Anienthes ; as he is 
lord of the living, 30 also is lie lord of what no longer 
continues in sensuous existence, but of the continuously 
existing soul, which has severed itself from the body, 
from what is sensuous, perishable. The kingdom of the 
dead is the realm where natural being is overcome, the 
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j realm of ideas or ordinary thought where what is pre- 

served is precisely that which has not natural existence. 
, Typhon, Evil, is overcome, and likewise pain, and 

' Osiiis is the judge in accordance with law and justice. 

' Evil is overcome, is condemned ; and with this the act 

i of judgment makes its first appearance, and does so as 

i what decides; that is to say, Good has the power to 

assert itself, and to anniliilate the non-existent, the evil. 
[ If we say Osiris is a ruler of the dead, the dead are in 

this case just such as are not held to be in the sensuous 
\ natural sphere, but have independent continuous exist- 

I ence in a region beyond what is sensuous and natural 

Connected with this is the fact that the individual sub- 

* ject is known as continuous, as something withdrawn 
' from tlie region of the transitory, as something having 

a fixed, independent existence, something distinguished 
from what is sensuous. 

That is a thoroughly weighty saying of Herodotus re- 

• garding immortality, namely, that the Egyptians were 

the first to declare that the soul of man is immortal. We 
find this continued life, this metamorphosis in India and 

/ China, but this, like the continued life of the iiidivi :ual, 

the immortality of the Hindus, is itself mertrlv some- 
thini; subordinate and unessential. Wiiat is with them 
highest is not an affirmative permanent duration, but is 
Nirvana, continuous existence in the state of annihilation 
of the Affirmative, or only a semblance of aftm^.ation, 
the beintr identical with Brahma. 

Tliis identity, this union with Brahma, is at the ^ame 
time a meltini: awav into this unity, wliich is. it is true, 
seeminiily affirmative, and vet is in itself utterly devoid 
of determination and without differentiation. But what 
we liave here as a logical deduction is this : t::e highest 
form of consciousness is subjectivity as such : this is 
totality, and is able to exist independently :u itself : i: 
is the idea of true independence or self-existence. 

We call that independent or self- sustained which is 
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in 11 cou(]itioii of opposition, which rather overcomes 
that opposition, does not contain a finite over against 
ils«;lf, but has this opposition within itself, yet at the 
B8me time has conquered there. This determination of 
that subjectivity Mhich is objective, which pertains to 
the objective, namely, to God, is also the determination of 
the sulijeetive consciousness. This consciousness knows 
itself as subject, us totality, true independent existence, 
■nd consequently as immortal With this knowledge the 
higlier destiny of man dawned upon consciousness. 

Thia negation of the negation, namely, that death is 
^in, that the evil principle is vanquished, is thus a 
determination of supreme moment. Among the Parsis 
tiiat principle is not overcome, but the Good, Ormazd, 
stands opposed to the Evil, Ahrimau, and has not yet 
*rrived at this reflection. It is here in the Egyptian 
religion that the vanquishing of the evil principle is for 
the first time posited. 

Herewith, accordingly, that determination com^s in 
which was mentioned above, and which we have already 
recognised, namely, that this one who is born again, is 
represented directly afterwards as having departed ; he 
'is ruler in the kingdom of Amenthes ; as he is Lord of 
the living, so also is he Judge of the dead in accordance 

ith right and justice. Here for the lirst time right 
ud morality come in, in the determination of subjective 
freedom; both, on the contrary, are wanting in tlii' God 
'«( Biibstantiality. So then there is a penalty or punish- 
ment here, and the individual worth of man, which de- 
temtines itself iu accordance with morality and right, 
comes into prominence. 

Around this Universal play an infinite number of 
tiopular conceptions of deities. Osiris is only one of 
these conceptions, and according to Herodotus is even 
one of the liitest; but it is priucipiilly in the realm of 
Amenthes an mler of the dead, as Scrapia, that he has 
lideu above all other gods as an object of supreme interest. 
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Herodotus, following the statements of the priests, 
gives a series of Egj-ptian gods, and Osiris is to be found 
here among the later ones. But the further development 
of the religious consciousness takes place also within a 
religion itself, and we have already seen in the Indian 
religion that the worship of Vishnu and Siva is of latei 
date. In the sacred books of the Parsis Mithras is pul 
among the other Amshadspans, and stands on the same 
j level with them ; but Herodotus already gives prominent 

to Mithras, and at the time of the Eomans, when al 
religions were brought to Eome, the worehip of Mithrai 
was one of the principal religions, while the service 
Ormazd had not anything like the same importance. 

Among the Egyptians, too, in the same manner OsirL 

is said to be a deity of later date. It is well knowi 

that in the time of the Eomans, Serapis, a special fom 

of Osiris, was the principal deity of the Egyptians, anc 

yet, although it was in later times that the idea of hiu 

dawned upon the human mind, he is none the less th( 

deity in whom the totality of consciousness disclosed itself 

. j The antithesis contained in the Egj'ptian \ievr accord 

, ingly next loses its profound meaning and becomes i 

1 superficial one. Typhon is physical evil and Osiris th( 

vitalising principle; to the former belongs the barrel 
desert, and he is conceived as the burning wind, tht 
scorching heat of the sun. Another antithesis is th( 
natural one of Osiris and Isis, the sun and the earth 
which is regarded as the principle of procreation generall)? 
Thus Osiris too dies, is vanquished by Typhon, and Isi; 
seeks everywhere for his bones : the god dies, here agaii 
is this negation. The bones of Osiris are then buried 
he himself, however, has now become ruler of the kingdon 
of the dead. Here w^e have the course of living nature 
a necessary cycle returning into itself. The same cycL 
belongs also to the nature of Spirit, and the fate o 
Osiris exhibits the expression of it. Here again the om 
signifies the other. 
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To Osiris tlie other deities attach therusolves ; lie is 
the uniting point, ancl they are only single moments of 
Uie totality which he represents. Thug Animon is the 
moment of the Sun, which characteristic also pertains 
lo Osiris- There are besides a great number of deities 
which have been called the deities of the calendar, 
because they have a relation to the natural revolutions 
of the year. I'articular periods of the year, like the 
vernal equinox, the early summer, and the like, are 
brought into prominence and personified in the deities 
of the calendar. 

Osiris, however, signifies what is spiritual, not only 
what ia natural ; he is a lawgiver, he instituted mar- 
riage, taught agriculture and the arts. In these popular 
conceptions are found historical allusions to ancient 
Icings: Osiris consequently contains historical features 
toa In the same way the incarnations of Vishnu sceui 
to point to the conquest of Ceylon in the history of 
India. 

Just as the special characteristics represented by 
Mithras aa being the most interesting were brought into 
prominence, and the religion of the Parsis became the 
worship of Mithras, so Osiris has become the central 
point here; not, however, in the immediate, but in the 
spiritual and intellectual world. 

What has been said implies that subjectivity exists at 
first in tlie form of idea or ordinary thought here. We 
have to do with a subject, with a spiritual being con- 
ceived after a human fashion. This subject is not, how- 
ever, a man in his immediate character, his existence not 
being posited in the immediacy of human thought, but 
in that of popular conception or ordinary thought. 

It is a content which has moments, movement in it- 
self, by means of which it is subjectivity, but is also in 
the form, on the plane of spirituality, exalted above the 
Natural. Thus the Idea {Idee) is posited in this region 
of general conception, hut is marked by the deficiency 
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consequent on its being merely a conception formed by 
subjectivity, by subjectivity as resting on an abstract 
basis. 

The depths of the universal antithesis are not in it as 
yet ; subjectivity is not yet grasped in its absolute univer- 
sality and spiritual nature. Thus it is superficial, external 
universalitv. 

The content which is in idea or ordinary thought is 
not bound to time ; it is posited in the region of Univer- 
sality. The sensuous particularity which implies that 
a thing exists at a definite time or in definite space is 
stripped off. Everythin',% since it "rests on a spiritual 
basis, owing to the presence of general ideas, has univer- 
sality, although very little of the sensuous is stripped 
off — as, for example, in the idea of a house. The Univer- 
sality is thus external Universality only, the possession 
of certain common features. 

That external Universality is still the predominating 
principle here, is intimately connected with the fact that 
the foundation, this idea of Universality, is not as yet 
absolutely immersed in itself, is not as yet a filled up or 
concrete basis in itself, which absorbs everything, and by 
means of which natural things are posited ideally. 

In so far as this subjectivity is the Essence, it is 
the universal basis, and the history which the subject is 
becomes known at once as movement, life, as the history 
of all things, of the immediate world. And so we have 
the distinction which is implied in the fact that this 
universal subjectivity is also the basis for the Natural. 
It is the inner Universal, that which is the Substance of 
the Natural. 

We have, therefore, two elements here, the Natural 
element and the inner Substance, and in this we have 
what characterises symbolism. To natural Beinfi: a 
foundation other than itself is attributed ; what is im- 
mediate and sensuous acquires another substance. It is 
no longer itself as immediate, but represents or means 
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Otiier tlian itself, wliicli is its substance, iis 
meaning. 

Now in this abstract relation of things the history of 
Osiris IB the inner essential iiiatory of the Natural too— 
«t the nature of Egypt. To this belong the sun, its 
course in the heavens, the Nile, which fertilises and 
■which fluctuates. The history of Osiris is therefore the 
"history of the sun ; the sun goes onward till it reaches 
its culminating point, then it retiinis ; its rays, its 
Btreiigtii, become feeble, but afterwards it begins to lift 
itself up ngam — it is bom anew. 

Thus Usiris signifies the sun and the sun Osiris, the sun 
being conceived of as this cycle. The year is considered 

the single subject, which in iis own history runs its 
Ooarse through these diverse states. In Osiris what 
belongs to nature is conceived of as being a symbol of 
Uie subject's history. 

Thus Osiris is the Nile, which increases, renders 
everything fruitful, overflows, and through the heat — 
here the evil piinciple comes into play — becomes small 
and impotent, then again recovers its strengtli. The 
year, the sun, the Kile are conceived as this cycle which 
returns into itself. 

The special aspects of such a course are represented 
as existing momentarily apart and in independence, as 
a multitude of gods who iudicate particular aspects or 
moments of this cycle. Now, if it be said that the Nile 
is the inner element, that the meaning of Osiris is the 
iun, the Nile, and the other gods are calendar deities, 
auch a statement would not be without truth. The one 

the kernel, the other what outwardly represents it, 
the sign, the sigiiiiier, by means of which this inner 
element manifests itself externally. At the same time, 
however, the course of the Nile is universal history, and 
tliey luay he taken as standing to each other in a reci- 
|)rocal relation, the one as the inner element and the 
other as the form of representation or of upprehenaioiu 
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What really is that inner element is Osiris, the subject, 
this cycle which returns into itself. 

In this mode of representing the truth it is the symbol 
which is the dominant factor. We have an independent 
inner element which has an external mode of existence, 
and these two are distinct from one another. It is the inner 
element, the subject, which is free here, which has be- 
come independent, in order that that inner element may 
be the substance of what is external, and may not be in 
contradiction with it, may not be a dualism, but be the 
signification, the independently self-existing idea, in con- 
trast to the sensuous mode of existence in which last it 
constitutes the central point. 

The representation of subjectivity in this definite 
shape as the central point is closely connected with the 
impulse to give the idea visible form. The idea as such 
must express itself, and it is man who must bring this 
meaning out of himself and give it a visible form. The 
immediate has already vanished if it is supposed to 
appear under the conditions of sense-perception or in 
some particular mode of immediacy, and the general 
idea is under the necessity of giving itself completeness 
in this way. If the general idea thus integrates itself, 
this immediacy must be of a mediated character, a pro- 
duction of man. 

Formerly we had visibility, immediacy in a natural 
unmediated mode, where Brahma has his existence, the 
mode of his immediacy in thought, in the immersion 
or sinking down of man into himself. Such was the 
case too where the Good is light, and therefore in the 
form of an immediacy wliich exists in an immediate 
mode. 

Since here, however, tlie starting-point is ordinary 
thought or idea, tliis must give itself to a definite sen- 
suous form, and must bring itself to immediacy. It is, 
however, a mediated immediacy, because it is an im- 
mediacy posited by man. It is the inner element which 
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is to be bronght to immediacy : the Nile, the course of 
the year, are immediate existences, but they are symbols 
only of the inner element. 

Their history, as natural, is gathered up and comprised 
vithin idea, this unification, this course appearing us one 
subject, and the subject itself is intrinsically the return- 
ing movement already spoken of. Ihis cycle is the 
subject, which idea is, and which as the subject is to 
make itself perceptible by sense, 
(c.) Worship or culUts. 

The impulse just described may be regarded as re- 
presenting in general the cultua of the Egyptians, this 
endless impulse to work, to describe or represent out- 
wanlly what is as yet only inward, contained in idea, and 
for this reason has not become clear to the mind. The 
Egyptians worked on tor thousands of years. First of 
all they put their soil into order; but the work which 
bas relation to religion is the most amazing that has 
ever been accomplished, wbetlier upon the earth or 
imder it. Think of the works of art still in existence, 
but in the form of parched and arid ruins, which, how- 
ever, on account of their beauty and the toil which their 
construction represents, Iiave been a source of astouish- 
ment to all the world. 

It has been the task, the deed of this people to pro- 
duce these works ; there was no pause in this production ; 
we see the spirit labouring ceaselessly to render its idea 
visible to itself, to bring into clearness, into conscious- 
ness, what it inwardly is. This restless industry of an 
entire people is directly based upon the definite character 
which the god has in this religion- 
First of all we may recall how, in Osiris, spiritual 
moments too are revered, such as justice, morality, the 
institution of marriage, art, and so forth. Osiris is, 
however, in a special sense the lord of the realm of the 
dead, judge of the dead. A countless number of pictures 
iDT representations are to be found in which Osiris is 
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delineated as judge, while before him is a scribe, who i 
reckoning up for him the deeds of the soul brought int 
his presence. This realm of the dead, that of Amenthej 
constitutes a principal feature in the religious conception 
of the Egyptians. As Osiris, the life-giving, was oppose* 
to Typhon, the annihilating principle, and was the sui 
of the earth, so the antithesis of the living and the dea< 
makes its first appearance here. The realm of the deat 
is just as fixed a conception as the realm of the living 
The realm of the dead discloses itself when natura 
Ijeing is overcome; it is just there that what has n( 
longer natural existence persists. 

The enormous works of the Egyptians which stil 
remain to us are almost entirely those only which wen 
destined for tlie dead. The celebrated labyrinth had a 
many chambers above as beneath the ground. Th( 
palaces of the kings and priests have been transformec 
into heaps of rubbish, while their tombs have bid defianc( 
to tima Deep grottos extending several miles in lengtl 
are to be found hewn in the rock for the mummies, anc 
all the walls are covered with hieroglyphics. But the ob- 
jects which excute the greatest admiration are the pyramid 
temples for the dead, not so much in memory of them 
as in order to serve them as burial-places and as dwell- 
ings. Herodotus says that the Flgyptians were the firsi 
who taught that souls are immortal It may occasior 
surprise that, although the Egyptians believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, they yet devoted so much care tc 
their dead : one might think that man, if he holds the 
soul to be immortal, would no longer have special respect 
for his body. l>ut, on the contrary, it is precisely those 
peoples who do not believe in an immortality who hold 
the body in slight esteem after its death, and do not 
provide for its preservation. The honour which is 
shown to the dead is wholly dependent upon the idea of 
immortality. If the body falls into the power of the 
forces of nature, which are no longer restrained by the 
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■Boul, yet stiJl man does not wish, at least that nature, 
such, Hhotilii he that wliich exerts its power and 
►physical necessity over the exaninmted body, that noble 
•casket of the soul. Man's desire is, on the contrary, 
'tbut he himself should exert tliis power over it. Meu 
Rccordingly endeavour to protect it against nature as 
such, or give it tliemselves, by their own free will, as it 
were, back to tlie earth, or else anniliilate it by means 
of fire. lu the Egyptian mode of honouring the dead 
,ind presening the body, there is no mistaking the fact 
that man knew himself to be exalted above the power of 
nature, and therefore sought to maintain liis body against 
this power, in order to exalt it above it too. The me- 
thods followed by peoples in their treatment of the dead 
Ktands in the closest connection with the religious prin- 
ciple, and the difleient customs wliich are usual at burial 
are not without bearings of very great importance. 

In order then to understand the peculiar position of 
Art at this stage, we have to recollect that subjectivity 
does, as a matter of fact, begin to appear here, but as 
'jet only so far as its basis is concerned, and that its 
conception or idea still passes over into that of suhstan- 
'tiality. Consequently the essential differences have not 
■yet mediated and spiritually permeated each other ; on 
"the contrary, lliey are as yet mixed together. Several 
noteworthy features may be specified which elucidate 
this intermixture and combination of what is present 
'and of living things with the Idea of the iJivine, so that 
'«ither the iJivine is made into something present, or on 
^Ihe other hand into something human; and in fact here 
-even animal forms become divine and spiritual niomeuls 
■Herodotus quotes the Egyptian myth that the Egyptians 
had been ruled by a succession of kings who were gods. 
• In this there is already the mixing together of the ideas 
th;it the god is known as king, and again the king as 
".god. Further, we see in the countless number of the 
rtepresentatioQs of art which portray the consecration of 
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tangs, that the god appears as the consecrator and the 
ioDg as the sou of this god ; tbea the king himaeK too 
is found represented as Ammoo. It is related of Alex- 
ander the Great that the oracle of Jupiter Amnton de- 
clared him to be tlie son uf that god. Thi^ is quite in 
accordance with the Egj-ptian character, for the Egj-ptians 
said the very same of their kings. The priests were 
esteemed at one time as the priests of the gods, and then 
as God himself also. Many monuments and inscriptions 
remain even from later times, where the Ptolemaic king 
la always and only called the son of god, or God him- 
aelt The same thing happened in the case of the Roman 
Emperors. 

Astonishing certainly, yet considering the mixture of 
the conception of substantiality with that of subjectivity, 
no longer inexplicable, is that Zoolatry the practice of 
which was carried out by the Egyptians in the most rigid 
manner. In various districts of Egypt special animals 
were worshipped, such as cats, dogs, monkeys, and so 
forth ; and this worship was even the occasion of wars 
between the various districts. The life of such animals 
was held absolutely sacred, and to kill them was to incur 
severe punishment. Further, dwelling-places and estates 
were granted to these animals, and provisions laid up for 
them : indeed, it even happened in a time of famine that 
human beings were permitted to die rather than that 
those stores should be invaded. The apis was most of 
nil held in reverence; for it was believed tliat this bull 
represented the soul of Osiris. In the coffins in some of 
the pyramids, apis bones were found carefully preserved. 
Every form of this religion and every shape taken by it 
is mingled with zoolatry. This worship of animals is un- 
doubtedly connected with what is most offensive and 
hateful. But it has been alreaiiy sljown in connection 
with tbe religion of the Hindus how man could arrive at 
the stage in which he worships an animal. If God be 
not known as Spirit, but rather as power in general, then 
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power is imcoDscious activity — universal life, it may 
he. This unconscious power then appears under an out- 
ward form, and first of all in that of an animal. An 
nnimal 13 itself someiliing devoid of consciousDess, it leads 
a dull, slill life within itself, aa compared with human 
cnprice or free-will, so that it may appear as if it had 
within itself this iiuconscioua power which works in the 
whole. 

Especially peculiar and clmracteristic, however, are the 
forms under wliich the priests or scribes so frequently 
appear in plastic representations and paintings with 
animal iiiaska ; and the same is the case with the em- 
halmers of mammies. This duplicate form, — an external 
mask concealing another form underneath it, — intimates 
that the consciousness is not merely sunken in dull, 
animal life, but also knows itself to be sepirated from 
it, and recognises in it a further signification. 

In the political stale of Kgypt, too, we find the struggle 
of Spirit seeking to extricate itself from iminediateness. 
Thus history frequently mentions the conflicts of the 
kings with the priestly caste, and Herodotus speaks of 
these even from the earliest times. King Cheops caused 
the temple of the priests to be shut up, while other kings 
reduced the priestly caste to complete subjection and 
excluded them from all power. 

This opposition is no longer Oriental ; we see here the 
human free-wil! revolting against religion. This emerg- 
ence from a state of dependence is a trait which it is 
essential to take into account. 

It is especially, however, in naive and highly pic- 
torial representations in artistic forma that lliis strug- 
gling on the part of Spirit and its emergence from Nature, 
are expressed. It is only necessary to think of the 
image of the Sphinx, for example. lu Egyptian works 
of art everything, indeed, is symbolical ; the significance 
in them reaches even to the minutest details ; even the 
number of pillars and of steps is not reckoned in accord.- 
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ance with external suitability to ends, but means either 
the months, or the feet that the Nile has to rise in order 
to overflow the land, or something of a similar kind, 
'ihe Spirit of the Egyptian nation is, in fact, an enigma, 
lu Greek works of art everything is clear, everything 
is evident ; in Egyptian art a problem is every wlxere 
presented ; it is an external sign, by means of which 
something which has not been yet openly expressed is 
indicated. 

Even if, however, at this standpoint Spirit is still in 
a state of fermentation, and still has the drawback of a 
want of clearness, and if even the essential moments of 
religious consciousuess are in part mingled with one 
another, and partly in this intermingling, or rather on 
account of this intermingling, are in a state of mutual 
strife, yet it is still free subjectivity which here takes 
its rise, and thus it is precisely here that art too, more 
correctly speaking fine art, must of necessity make its 
appearance and is needful in religion. Art, it is true, is 
imitation, but not that alone ; it may, notwithstanding, 
arrest itself at that, but it is then neither fine art nor 
does it represent a need belonging to religion. Only as 
fine art does it pertain to the Notion of God. True art 
is religious art, but art is not a necessity where God 
has still a natural form ; for example, that of the suu 
or of a river. It is also not a necessity in so far as 
the reality and visibility of God are expressed in the 
outward shape of a man or of an animal, nor when the 
mode of manifestation is light. It begins, it is true, 
when, as in the case of Buddha, the actual human form 
has dropped away, but still exists in imagination ; and 
thus it has a commencement where there is imaginative 
conception of the divine form, as, for example, in images 
of Buddha ; in this case, however, the Divine is regarded 
as at the same time still present in the teachers, his 
followers. The human form in the aspect in which it 
is the appearance of subjectivity, is only then necessary 
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is determined as subject. Tlie ueed begins 
to exist when the luoment of Nature, of initiiediacy, is 
overcome, in the conception of subjective seif-determi- 
nation or in the conception of freedom- — -tbat is to aay, 
at the standpoint which we have now reached. Inas- 
much as the mode of definite Being ia determined by 
means of the inner element itself, the natural form ia 
no lon-^er sufficient, nor is the imitation of it sufficient 
either. All peoples, wiih the exception of the Jews 
and Mahommedans, have images of their gods; these, 
however, do not belong to fine art, but are mere per- 
Eonitications of conceptions or ideas, signs of merely 
conceived or imagined subjectivity, wliere this last 
does not as yet exist as immanent determination of 
the Essence itself. Figuiate conception or idea has aa 
external form in religion, and from this what is known 
■s peTtaiDJng to the Divine Essence is to be essentially 
distinguished. In the Hindu religion God lias become 
man; it is iu totality that Spirit is always present: 
whether, however, the moments are looked upon as 
belonging to the Essence or as not belonging to it, ia 
what makes all the difference. 

It tiiua becomes a necessity to represent God by 
if fine art when tlie moment of naturalness is 
■Orercome, when Spirit exists ns free subjectivity, and its 
manifestation, its appearance in its definite existence, is 
determined by means of Spirit fram within, and exhibits 
the character of something wliicli is a spiritual produc- 
tion. Kot until God Himself has the determination of 
positing the differences under which He appears, out of 
His own inner Being, not until then does art enter as 
necessary for the form given to tlie god. 

In connection with the introduction here of art, two 
luotnents specially deserve attention : first, that God ia 
presented in art as something capable of being beheld 
by sense ; secondly, that as a work of art the god is 
produced by human hands. To our notions, 
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both of these represent modes which are inadequate to 
the Idea of God — so far, that is to say, as they are 
supposed to be the sole mode ; for of course we are all 
aware that God has been outwardly visible to sense, 
though only as a transient moment. Art, too, is not 
the ultimate mode of our worship. But for the stage 
of that subjectivity which is not as yet spiritualised, 
which is thus itself as yet immediate, existence which 
is visible in an immediate way is both adequate and 
necessary. Here this is the entirety of the mode of 
manifestation of what God is for self-consciousness. 

Thus art makes its appearance here, and this implies 
that God is apprehended as spiritual subjectivity. It is 
the nature of Spirit to produce itself, so that the mode 
of definite existence is one created by the subject, an 
estrangement or externalisation which is posited by the 
act of the subject itself. That the subject posits itself, 
Tnanifests itself, determines itself, that the mode of 
determinate Being or existence in a definite form is one 
posited by Spirit, is implied when art is present. 

Sensuous existence, in which God is visibly beheld, 
is commensurate with His Notion ; it is not a sign, but 
expresses in every point that it is produced from within, 
that it corresponds with thought, with the inner Notion. 
But it has the defect of being still a sensuously visible 
mode, — that the mode in which the subject posits itself 
is sensuous. This defect is the consequence of its being 
as yet subjectivity in its first form, the primal free 
Spirit; its determination is its first determination, and 
thus its freedom is that of what is as yet natural, 
immediate, primal determination ; that is to say, the 
moment of Nature, of sense. 

The other point is that the work of art is produced 
by human beings. This, too, is inadequate to our Idea 
of God. That is to say, infinite, truly spiritual subjec- 
tivity, that which exists for itself as such, produces itself 
]jy its own act, posits itself as Other, namely, as its out- 
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ward form or shape, and this last is posited hy nieaDs of 
subjectivity itself, and produced freely. But ihis its 
assuEQptiou of form, which to begiu with as tlie 1 = 1, is 
as yet reflected into itself, must also have tlie determina- 
tion of difierentiatiou expressly in sucii a way that this 
differentiation is merely determined by means of subjec- 
tivity, or, in other words, that it merely appears in this 
which is at first still something external. This lirst free- 
dom further comes to have an adQitional element, namely, 
that the outward embodiment produced by the subject is 
taken back into subjectivity. What is First is thus the 
creation of the world ; what is Second is the reconcilia- 
tion, namely, that it reconciles itself in itself with the 
true First. In the subjectivity which is before us at this 
stage, this return is not as yet present, its mode of exist- 
ence being as yet of an implicit character; its existence 
as subject is found outside of it in the form of Being- 
Ibr-other. The Idea is not as yet there ; for to it belongs 
that the Other should of its own act reflect itself into the 
primal unity. This second part of the process which 
pertains to tlie divine Idea is not as yet posited here. 
If we consider the determination as end or aim, then the 
primal action of subjectivity regarded as an end is still a 
limited end ; it has reference to this particular people, 
this definite particular end, and if it is to become uni- 
versal, a truly absolute end, the return is essential, and 
the doing away vrith what is merely natural in respect 
of the outward form is essential likewise. Thus, the 
Idea is first present when this second part of the process 
is added to the first, the part which annuls the natural 
character, the limitation of the end, and II is owing u> 
this that it becomes for the first time an universal end. 
Here Spirit as regards its manifestation is only the half 
way of Spirit; it is still one-sided finite Spirit.in other 
words, subjective Spirit, subjective self-consciousness ; it 
is the outward form of the god, the mode of his existence 
for au " Other." The work of art is merely something 




accomplished, posited by the finite spirit, by the sabjec- 
Uve spirit, and for tliia reason the M-ork of art must be 
executed by man. This explains why it is necessary 
that the manifestation of ihe gods by means of art is a 
manifestalion fashioned by human hands. In the religion 
of absolute Spirit the outward form oE God is not made 
by the human spirit, God Himself is, in accordance 
with the true Idea, self-consciousness which exists in 
and for itself, Spirit. He produces Himself of His own 
act, appears as Being for "Other;" He is, by His own 
act, the Son ; in the assumption of a definite form as the 
Sod, the other part of the process is present, namely, 
that God loves the Son, posits Himself as identical with 
Him, yet also as distinct from Him. The assumption of 
form makes its appearance in the aspect of determinate 
Being as independent totality, but as a totality which ia 
retained within love ; here, for the first time, we have 
Spirit in and for itself. The self-conaciousnesa of the Son 
regarding Himself is at the same time His knowledge 
of the Father; in the Father the Son has knowledge of 
His own self, of Himself. At onr present stage, on the 
contrary, the determinate existence of God as God is 
not existence posited by Himself, but by what is Other. 
Here Spirit has stopped short half way. This defect of 
art, namely, thnt the god is made or fashioned by man, 
is also felt in those religions in which this is the highest 
manifestation, and attempts are made to remedy the 
defect, not, however, in an objective, but in a subjective 
way. Images of the gods musc be consecrated; aliks 
by the Negro and the Greek they are consecrated, ihaE . 
is to aay, tlie divine Spirit is put into them by a process. 
of conjuration. This results from the consciousness, the. 
feeling of defect; but the mode of remedying it is one 
which is not contained in the objects themselves, bat 
conies to them from without. Even among the Catholics 
such consecration takes place ; of pictures, for example, , 
relics, and the like. 
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This explaius tlie recessity there is that art ahouM 
make its appearance here, and the moments indicated 
are those from which it results that the god exists as 
m work of art. Here, however, art is not yet free and 
pare ; it is not as yet even in the process of transition 
to tine art. In this perverted state it still presents itself 
in such a way that ontward forms which belong to iin- 
uiediate nature, and which are not produced by Spirit, 
such as the sun, animals, &c., do just as well as any 
other for self-consciousness. Tiie nriistic form which 
breaks forth out of an animal, the form of the Sphinx, 
is more a mixture of artistic form and animal form. 
Here a human countenance looks forth upon us from 
the body of an animal; subjectivity is as yet not clear 
or manifest to itself. The artistic form is therefore not 
as yet purely beautiful, but is more or less imitation and 
distortion. The general character of this sphere is the 
intermingling of subjectivity aud substaniiaiity. 

The artistic ai'tivity of this whole people was not as 
yet absolutely pure fine art, but rather the impulse towards 
the fine art. Fine art contains this determination, namely, 
that Spirit must have become in itself free — free from 
passion, from the natural life in general, from a condition 
of subjugation or thraldom produced by means of inner 
and outer Nature ; it must ft^el the need to know itself as 
tree, and thus to exist as the object of its consciousness. 

In so far as Spiiit has not yet arrived at the stage of 
thinking itself free, it must picture itself as free, must 
have itself before itself as free Spirit in sensuous per- 
ception. If it is thus to become an object for sensuous 
perception in the mode of immediacy, which is a product, 
this involves that its definite existence, its immediacy, is 
wholly determined by means of Spirit, has entirely such 
a character as implies that here it is a free spirit which 
ia described. 

This, however, is precisely what we call the Beautiful, 
in which alt externality is absolutely significant and 
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charactetiatic, and determiued by the inner element as 
representing that which is free. We have here a natural 

material wliich implies that the features iu it are siaiply 
tokens of the Spirit which is essentially free. The natural 
moment must, in fact, be overcome, that it may serve for 
the expression, the revelation of Spitit. 

While the content iu the Egyptian characteristic quality 
is this subjectivity, the impulse present here toward fine 
art is one which is worked out architecturally for the 
most part, and has at the same time endeavoured to pass 
over to beauty of form. Inasmuch, however, as it was 
only impulse, beauty itself as such has not as yet actually 
appeared here. 

Such then is the source of this confiict between the 
signification and the material of the external form in 
general ; it is only the attempt, the effort, to stamp 
the inward Spirit upon the outward embodiment. The 
pyramid is an independent crystal, in which a dead man 
dwells ; in the work of art, which is pressing forward 
toward beauty, the inner soul is impressed upon the exter- 
nality of the form employed. 

What we have here is aimply the inipulse, because th& ' 
signification and actual representation, the mental idea and 
the actual definite form of existence, are in fact opposed to 
one another in this difference, and this difference exists 
because subjectivity is, to begin with, merely universal, 
abstract, and is not yet concrete, filled up subjectivity. 

The Egyptian religion thus actually exists for us in 
Egyptian works of art, since what these tell us is bound 
up with what is historical, and which has been preserved 
to us by ancient historians. In recent times especially, 
the ruins of the land of Egypt have been explored in a 
variety of ways, and the dumb language of the statues, aa 
also of the mysterious hieroglyphics, has been studied. 

If we must recognise the superiority of a people which 
has laid up its Spirit in woiks of language over one 
which has only left dumb works of art behind it for 
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posterity, we must at tlie same time recollect that here 
amoDg the Egyptians no written documeiits are in exist- 
ence, for the reason that Spirit had not as yet clarified 
iUeU, as it were, but was struggling to clear itself of 
alien elements, and this iu an external way, as appears 
in the works of nit. At lust, it is true, after prolonged 
siudy, advance has been made in the deciphering of 
hieroglyphics, hut, un the one hand, there is still a. part 
of this work which is unaccomplished, aud on the otlier 
hand, they always remain hieroglyphics. Numerous rolls 
of papyrii have been fouud l>eside the muramies, and it 
was at first believed that a great treasure had been dis- 
covered in these, and that we had come upon important 
disclosures. These papyrii are, however, nothing else 
;han a species of archives, aud contain for the most part 
deeds of purchase regarding pieces of land, or have refer- 
ence to objects which the person deceased had acquired. 

It ia, therefore, principally the extant works of art 
whose language we liave to decipher, and from which a 
knowledge of this religion may be ol)tained. 

Xow, if we contemplate these works of art, we find 
that everything in them is wonderful and fantastic, but 
always with a definite meaning, which was not tlie c.ise 
among the peoples of India. We thus have the iunuediate- 
ness of externality here, and ihe meaning, the thought. 
We have all these elements together iu the tremendous 
conflict of the inner with the outer ; there is a tremendous 
impulse on the part of what is inner to work itself free, 
and what is outer exhibits to us this struggle of Spirit. 

The form is not as yet exalted into form tliat is free 
nnd beautiful, not us yet spiritualised into clearness, 
transparency ; the sensuous, tiie natural, is not as yet 
BO perfectly transfigured into the spiritual as to he merely 
an expression of the spiritual, so that tliis organisation 
and its features might be mere signs, merely the signi- 
fication of the spiritual. To the Egyptian priaciple this 
transparency of the natural, of the external element of 
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outward embodiment, is wanting ; what remains is only 
the task of becoming clear to self, and the spiritual con- 
sciousness as being the inner element merely seeks to 
struggle out of naturalness and be free. 

The most important representation by which the essen- 
tial nature of this struggle is made perfectly plain is 
the statue of the goddess at Sais, who was represented 
veiled. It is symbolised in that statue, and in the in- 
scription in her temple, " I nm what was, is, and shall 
be ; my veil has been lifted by no mortal," it is expressly 
declared that Nature is something differentiated within 
itself, namely, an Other in contrast to its outward ap- 
pearance as that immediately presents itself, an enigma. 
It has an inner element, something that is hidden. 
" But," it is stated further in this inscription, " the fruit 
of my body is Helios." This as yet hidden essence there- 
fore expresses clearness, the sun, the becoming clear to 
oneself, the spiritual sun in the form of the son who is 
born of her. It is this clearness which is attained to in 
the Greek and Jewish religion, in the former in art and 
in the beautiful human form, in the latter in objective 
thought. The enigma is solved ; the Egyptian Sphinx, 
according to a deeply significant and admirable myth, 
was slain by a Greek, and thus the enigma has been 
solved. This means that the content is man, free, self- 
knowing Spirit. 



SECOiVD DIVISION 

THE RELIGION OF SPIRITUAL INDIVIDUALITY. 

The Religion of Nature is the most difficult to get a 
grasp of, because it lies farthest from our ordinary thought, 
and is the crudest and most imperfect form of religion. 
The natural element has such a variety of shapes within 
itself, that in the form of naturalness and immediateness 
the universal absolute content is broken up. 
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TRANSITION TO THE SPHERK OF SPIRITUAL 
INDIVIDUAHTY. 

What is higlier is also deeper ; in it the separate 
moments are grasped together in the ideality of subjec- 
tive unity; the want of connection which characteriaes 
immediacy ia annulled, and the separate elements are 
brought back into subjective unity. For this reason it is 
necessary that what has the quality of naturulness should 
manifest such a njultiplicity of outward sliapes, which 
exhibit themselves as indifferent and mutually esclusive, 
as independent and individual forms of existence. 

The general characteristic is free subjectivity which 
lias satisfied its impulse, its inner desire. It is free 
subjectivity which has attained to dominion over the 
finite generally, over the natural and finite elemeuta of 
consciousness, whether physical or spiritual, so that now 
the subject, that is, Spirit as spiritual subject, becomes 
known in its relation to the natural and the finite, while 
the latter are in part merely subservient to Spirit, and in 
part the garment of Spirit, and are present concretely in 
Spirit. Further, as outwardly representing Spirit, the 
natural ami finite merely serve as a manifestation and 
glorification of Spirit. Spirit in tliis freedom, power. 
reconciliation with itself, exists on its own account, free 
and untrammelled in the natural ; the external, the finite, 
is distinguished from these finite-natural and spiritual 
elements, from what belongs to the region of empirical, 
changeable consciousness, as well as to that of external 
existenca 

Such is the general fundamental chancteristic of this 
stage. Spirit being free, and the finite only an ideal mo- 
ment in it, it is posited as inherently concrete, and inas- 
much as we look upon Spirit and the freedom of Spirit 
as concrete, what we have is rational Spirit ; the content 
constitutes the rationality of Spirit, 
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This deteroiinateness first referred to, looked at from 
the point of view of its content, is in its formal aspect 
this, namely, that the natural, the finite, are simply wit- 
nesses to Spirit, are simply subservient to its manifesta- 
tion. Here we have the religion within which rational 
Spirit is the content. 

The next step in advance, therefore, is that the free 
form of subjectivity, the consciousness of the Divine, 
comes into view in an unalloyed and independent form, 
in the character of free subjectivity, so far as this can be 
in the first form of spirituality which has become free. 
That this last, however, is known exclusively for itself, 
or, in other words, that the Divine is determined on its 
own account as subjectivity, represents a purifying from 
the natural, which has been already referred to in the 
previous discussion. The subject is exclusive ; it is the 
principle of infinite negativity, and since as regards its 
content it is universal, it leaves nothing existing inde- 
pendently beside it which is devoid of Spirit, or is merely 
natural ; and in like manner nothing which is merely 
substantial, essentially devoid of form. Subjectivity is 
infinite Form ; and as such, it no more leaves to Form 
which is not free, that is to say external naturalness, any 
independent existence along side of it, than it does to 
empty, pure, undetermined substantiality. The funda- 
mental determination is that God becomes known as 
freely determining Himself within Himself ; still formally, 
it is true, but yet already freely within Himself. We 
are able to recognise this emergence of free subjectivity 
in religions and in the peoples to which such religions 
belong, principally by observing whether among such 
peoples universal laws, laws of freedom, justice, and 
morality, constitute fundamental determinations and have 
the predominance. God conceived of as subject is con- 
ceived of as spontaneously determining himself, i.e.. His 
self-determinations are the laws of freedom ; they are 
the determinations of self-determination, and are of such 
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ft kind that their content belongs only to tlie form of free 
pelf- determination, and with this is necessarily connected 
ihe fact that freedom constitutes the content of the laws. 
TMien we perceive this, the element of naturalness or 
immediacy retires into the background, and inherently 
oniversal enda show tliemselvea — ends which are in- 
herently universal, altliough externally they may be 
quite unimportani, or, so far as their range is concerned, 
are not yet universal, just as a man who acts from 
ethical motives may perform his actions within a sphere 
extremely restricted, so far as its geneml content ia con- 
cerned, and yet be essentially moral. The brighter sun 
of Spirit makes the Datural light pale before it. Thus 
we pass outside of the circle of the Keligion of l^ature. 
We come to gods who are essentially founders of states 
and marriage, founders of peaceful life, producers of art 
which originates solely with them, gods who preside over 
oracles and states, and who originate and protect law 
.and morality. The peoples who have reached that stage 
in the development of self-consciousness in which sub- 
jectivity is recognised to be the ideality of the natural, 
have thereby crossed over into the sphere of ideality, 
into the kingdom of the soul, and have come to tiie 
region belonging to the realm of Spirit. They have torn 
I their eyes the bandage of sensuous perception, 
escaped from the trackless maze which is devoid of 
thought, they have laid hold of thought, of the Intel- 
lectual Sphere, and have made and secured for them- 
Belvea the solid ground in what is inward. They have 
Inid t)ie foundations of tlie sanctuary which in its very 
nature is firm and stable. 

The progress made up to this point has been as 
follows: — We started from the natural desires as seen 
in the religion of magic, from the authority and power 
o( these desires over Nature, gained simply by indi- 
vidual will wiiich is not determined by thought. The 
jecond stage was occupied by the theoretical determi- 
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nation of the independence of objectivity, in which 
accordingly all the moments were set free and released, 
and reached the state of independence. In the third 
stage was found the theoretical or self-determining 
element, which took back into itself these moments 
thus released, so that the practical element is thus made 
tlieoretical, the Good self-determination, and, finally, the 
blending of substantiality aud subjectivity. 

If we now ask, — How has the idea of God been 
defined so far ? What is God ? What have we learned 
about Him ? The answer is as follows : — 

In accordance with the abstract form of the meta- 
physical Notion we began thus: God is the unity of 
the Infinite and the Finite, and our sole concern is to 
find out how particularity and determinateness, i.e., the 
finite, is incorporated with the infinite. What result 
have we as regards this point so far reached ? God is 
the infinite in general, what is identical with itself, 
substantial power. When we start by saying this, it is 
not implied that finitude is as yet posited as contained 
in it, and it is, to begin with, the purely immediate exist- 
ence of the infinite self-consciousness. From the fact 
that GoJ is just infinitude, substantial power, it follows, 
and it is consciously implied in it, that the substantial 
Power alone is the truth of finite things, and that their 
truth consists only in this, that they return into the 
substantial unity. God is thus, to begin with, the Power 
referred to, a definition which, being purely abstract, is 
extremely imperfect. The second position is that God 
is the substantial Power in Himself, pure Being-for-self, 
separate from the manifoldness of the finite. This is 
substantiality which is reflected into itself, and this is 
the essential conception of God. With this idea of sub- 
stantiality which exists within itself and distinguishes 
itself from the finite, we have reached higher ground, 
but here the determination of the true relation of the 
finite to the substantial Power, whereby the latter would 
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f come to be tlie infiiiite, does not yet exist. This 
itly existing snbstuiiLiality is accordingly Bmhiua, 
fftte indopeiideiilly existing finite is represented by 
I^Any gods. The tblrd position is tbat in wliicli the 
[finite ia posited as ideaiical with substantiaiity, so that 
its spbeie is of similar t^xtent to that of tlie latter, nnd 
ia puve universal form, as substaittiality itself is. This 
is God conceived of as Tiie Good. 

.Spiritual subjectivity, tlic coneeplion at which ve 
Imve now arrived, is the absolutely free power of seli- 
determination, so tbat this is nothing else than the 
Notion, and has no content but the Notion; and in this 
self-determination tiiere is nothing beyond the fact tbat 
It contains itself. Tliia self-dcterminntioo, this content, 
is accordingly as universal, as infinite, ns the Power 
itself. This universal Power, which now shows itself 
active in the form of self-determination, we may call 
Wisdom. In so far as we have to do with spi)itual 
wbjeetivity we have to do witii self-delernjinatiou, with 
an end, and these are as universal as the Power, and are 
thus wise ends. Determination in accordance wiib an 
and is directly involved in tije conception of free sub- 
jectivity. Action which is in accordance with an end 
is inner self-deternii nation, i.e., it is determination by 
means of freedom, by means of the subject, for there is 
nothing within but just tiie subject itself. 

This Bclf-de termination maintains itself in external 
axistent-e, natuial beinjj has no longer any worth in its 
.immediacy, it belongs to the Power, is a transparent 
medium for it, and has no value for itself. In so far its 
it takes on an external form — and it must externalise 
itself, subjectivity must give itself reality — it is simply 
ifree self-determination which maintains itself in realising 
Itself, in external existence, in the natural sphere. In 
the case of action which is in conformity with an end, 
nothing comes out of it unless what is already there. 
Immediate existence, on the other hand, is bereft of power. 
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as it were, is form only, is the mode only in which the 
end is present in it, and it is the end which is the inner 
element. 

We find ourselves here accordingly in the sphere of 
the End, and action which is in conformity with an end 
is wise action, since wisdom consists in acting according 
to ends which hold good universally ; and no other con- 
tent is actually present in it, for it is free subjectivity 
which determines itself. 

The general conception here is that of subjectivity, of 
power which works in accordance with ends, which is 
active in fact. Subjectivity, speaking generally, consists 
in being active, and the end must be a wise one, it must 
be identical with what determines it, with the unlimited 
Power. 

I. What we have first to consider here is the relation 
of the subject to Nature, to natural things, and more 
particularly to what we previously called Substantiality, 
the Power which has only potential being. This remains 
something inward, but subjectivity is Power which has 
independent actual being, and is different from Power 
which has potential being and from its reality, namely, 
Nature. This Power which has potential being, Nature, 
is now degraded to the condition of something powerless, 
something dependent relatively to the underived Power, 
or, to put it more definitely, it is made a means. Natural 
things are deprived of their own independent existenca 
Hitherto they had a direct share in Substance, while now 
they are in the subjective Power separated from substan- 
tiality, distinguished from it, and aie regarded as only 
negative. The unity of the subjective Power is outside 
of them, is distinguished from them. They are only 
means or modes which have no more value beyond serving 
for manifestation ; they are the material of manifestation 
and are subject to what manifests itself in them ; they 
mav no loncrer show themselves directlv, but must reveal 
a something higher in them, namely, free subjectivity. 
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2. But what is the more definite determination con- 
nected with the idea of wisdom ? It is, to begin with, 
uudeterraineJ so far as the end is concerned. We do 
not as yet know oE what it consists, what the ends of 
this I'ower are, and do not go beyond the undefined 
phrase, the wisdom of God. God is wise, but what are 
His ways, His ends ? In order that we may he able to 
say what tliey aw, the ends must be already before us 
in all their deterrainatenoss and deliniteness, ic, in their 
development as a distinction of moments. So far we 
have here only determination in accordance with ends 
in general. 

3. Since God is above all things real, we cannot, in 
considering Him, stop short at this indeterminateness in 
wisdom. The ends must be determined. God as subject 
manifests Himself, acts, which means that He comes 
forward into actual existence, into reality. At an earlier 
stage the unity of infinitude and tinitnde was regarded 
BS simply immediate, and was thus the first and best of 
finite things, sun. hill, river, &c., and the reality was of 
an immediate kind. Here it is also necessary that God 
ie ill a definite place, i.e., that His end be definite and 

' determined. 

In reference to the reality of the end there are two 
points which call for notice. The tirst is contained in 
the ijuestion, What is the sphere in which this end can 
be present ? The end, as being something inward, is 
merely subjective, is only thout,'ht or ide.a. God, how- 
ever, as subjective Power, is not simply will, intention, 
■&C. Imt rather immediate Cause. This sphere of the 
realisation of the actual existence of the end is self-con- 

'Kionsness or the finite spirit. End is determination in 
'general, and here we have determinations which are 
merely abstract and not as yet developed. The finite 
■pirit is accordingly the sphere in which the divine end 
shows itaeU, Since it is only now that we first reach 
the thought of the determination of wisdom in general, 
VOL. 11. I 
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we have not any content, anything definite, whereby to 
express what is wise. The end is potential, is yet un- 
determined in the notion of God, and so we have to take 
a second and further step, and show that the end must 
become actual, must be realised. There must, therefore, 
be determination in it, but the determination is not as 
yet developed. Tlie determination as such, the develop- 
ment, has not as yet taken an actual form within the 
Divine Essence, and for this reason the determination 
is finite, external, an accidental or particular end. In so 
far as it exists, it exists in an undefined form in the divine 
notion, but so far as it is determined it is an accidental 
and entirely limited end ; or, to put it otherwise, what 
constitutes it is something outside of the divine notion, 
an end which can be distinguished from it, not the divine 
end in all its completeness in and for itself, i.e., not an 
end which would be developed from its own inner nature, 
and would in its particular forms express the determi- 
nateness of the divine notion. 

In studying the Religion of Nature, we saw that in it 
goodness was as universal as power ; but speaking gene- 
rally, it does not go beyond expressing the idea of sub- 
stantial immediate identity with the Divine Essence, and 
all things accordingly are good and full of light. Here, 
in the determination of subjectivity, of Power which has 
independent existence, the end is distinguished from the 
notion, and the definite form given to the end is just for 
this reason merely accidental, because the difference has 
not yet been taken back into the divine notion, is not yet 
considered as equivalent to it Here, therefore, we have 
only ends vrhich, so far as their contents are concerned, 
are finite, and are not as yet adequate to express the 
divine notion. Finite self- consciousness is thus, to begin 
with, the region in which they are realised. This is 
the fundamental characteristic of the standpoint we have 
got to. 
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THE MKTAPHYSICAL CONCEPTION OR NOTION OF 
THIS SPHERE. 

It is the pure abatrnct thougl it-determination which 
ronns the basis here. We abstract as yet from idea or 
mental representation, as also from the necessity of tlie 
realisation of the Notion, a necessity which does not 
exactly belong to idea, but is rather one wliich the 
Notion itself rentiers necessary. Here we have the 
metaphysical notion in its relation to the form taken by 
the Proofs of the E.tistence of God. Tiie special charac- 
teristic of the metajihysical notion, as contrasted with the 
foregoing, lies in this, that in the case of the latter wa 
started from the unity of the Infinite and the finite. The 
Infinite was absolute negativity, undeveloped Power, and 
the thought involved in the first sphere and its essence 
were limited to this definition of infinitude. En that 
sphere the notion, so far as we are concerned, was un- 
doubtedly that of the unity of the finite and the Infinite ; 
but in reference to this stage itself, the Essence was 
defined simply as the Infinite. This latter forms the 
basis, and the finite was merely added to it ; and just for 
this reason the determination assumed a natural aspect, 
and was accordingly the Religion of Nature, because the 
form required natural existence in order to siiow itself in 
a definite actual shape. The Religion of Nature already 
proved also the inadequacy of what is immediately ex- 
ternal to express what is internal. In tlie conception of 
the Immeasurable it passed beyond the immediate identity 
of the natural and the Absolute, and also beyond that of 
immediate Being and Essence. But the external form 
when stretched out to the Immeasurable snaps, as it 
were, natural Being vanishes, and begins to exist for itself 
OS the Universal. Infinitude is not yet, however, imma- 
pent determination, and, in order to represent it, uae 
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still made of natural forms which are external and inade- 
quate. In proportion as the Natural is posited as exist- 
ing negatively in the Immeasurable, is it also positive 
looked at in its finite existence, as opposed to the Infinite. 
Or, to put it otherwise, the Immeasurable, which, in pro- 
portion as everything disappears within it, is in like pro- 
portion also powerless, is the contradiction of Power 
and powerlessness. In contrast to this, we have now 
the Essence itself defined as the unity of the Infinite and 
the finite, as true Power, as infinitude which is concrete 
in itself, ie., as the unity of the finite and the Infinite. 
It is this, accordingly, that we have in the determination 
of wisdom which is the Power which determines itself 
within itself, and this determination is the finite aspect, 
and thus the Divine is known as what is concrete in 
itself, inherently infinite form. This form is the aspect 
of the finite as potential, but posited here under the 
aspect of the Infinite. In the concrete ideality of the 
Essence the contradiction referred to as existing in the 
Immeasurable is done away with, since the Essence is a 
manifestation of itself for itself, and not an abstract being- 
for-self. Posited as Power, it is the absolute negativity 
which difierentiates itself, but in such a way that the 
differences are done away with, and are only a sem- 
blance. That is powerful which has the soul, the Idea of 
the " Other," which the Other is in its immediacy only. 
Whatever thinks that which the " Others " only are, con- 
stitutes their Power. Tlie Essence (not a particular 
Essence or one higher Essence) — ie., the Universe as 
absolute Power — is satisfied in itself and is Totality, since 
all other determinations are taken up into and absorbed 
in it. In order to be, it does not have recourse to natural 
objects, but has a determinate character of its own within 
itself, and is the totality of its appearance or semblance. 

Since thus the determination of pure thought belongs 
to the determining or characterisation of the Essence 
itself, it follows that further advance in characterisation 
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is Dot connected with tlie natural mode or aspect of 
things, but takes place witliin the Essence itself. If, 
accordingly, via are to find tbree stages liere, tlieu they 
constitute an advance within the metaphysical notion 
itself. They are momenta in the Esseuce, different forma 
of the notion for the religious self-consciousness which 
occapies this standpoint. At an earlier stage the ad- 
vance was merely in the external form, here the advance 
is within the notion itself. Now, the Divine Essence is 
actual Essence, Essence for itself, and the differences are 
its own reflection of itself into itself. We thus get three 
conoeptiona The first is that of Unity, the second that 
of Necessity, the third that of Conformability to an Eud, 
though of conformability which is finite and external. 

"We have (a.) Unity, absolute Power, negativity, which 
is posited as reflected into itself, as existing absolutely 
for self, or as absolute subjectivity, so that here, in this 
particular form of essential being, the sense element is 
directly abolished. It is Power which is actual, for itself, 
and has within it nothing belonging to sense, for this 
latter is the finite, which lias not yet been taken up 
into, is not yet absorbed by, the In6nite. Here, however, 
it is in process of being absorbed. This subjectivity, 
which is actual, which exists fur itself, is accordingly the 
One. 

We have (6.) Necessity. The One is tiiis absolute 
Power, and everything is posited in it as merely negative. 
This constitutes the conception or notion of the One. 
But when we express it thus, development is not as yet 
I>08tulated. The One is nothing more than the form of 
simplicity, and necessity ihen comes to be the process of 
unity itaelf. It is the unity as inner movement, and is 
no longer the One, the unit, but the unity. The move- 
ment which constitutes the Notion is the unity, the 
absolute necessity. 

We have (c.) Conformability to an End. In absolute 
necessity ia posited or made explicit the movement which 
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the One is only implicitly. It is the process, and it is the 
process of contingent things, for it is contingent things 
%vhich are thus posited and negated. In necessity, how- 
ever, it is only the transition, the coming and going of 
things, which is posited. But now it must be further 
posited that these things exist and appear as distinguished 
from this unity of theirs, from this process of necessity 
which belongs to them. Tliey must appear, at all events, 
momentarily as existing, and at the same time as belonging 
to the power out of which they do not pass. They are 
thus means in general, and the unity consists in this, that 
it maintains itself within this process which belongs to it, 
and produces itself in these means. This is the unity of 
necessity itself, but thought of as distinguished from what 
moves itself, and within which it maintains itself, so that 
it has the element of Being only as something negative. 
I'nity is thus End in general. 

These three points stand in the following relation to 
each other. Since the Essence is absolute negativity, it 
is pure identity with itself, the One; it is at the same 
time the negativity of the unity, which, however, is in a 
relation to the unity, and owing to this interpenetration 
of both shows itself as necessity. In the third place, 
the One returns into itself out of the isolation of its 
difierence, a unity, nevertheless, which, as being this self- 
absorption of the Form into itself, has a finite content, 
and in this way, by developing into the difference of the 
Form as totality, gives us the conception of con form ability 
to an end, a con form ability winch is, however, finite. 

When it is said that in this are contained the three 
metaphysical notions or conceptions of the three religions, 
it is not to be supposed that each of these conceptions 
belongs to one religion only. On the contrary, each of 
these three determinations or characteristics belongs to 
all three. Where One is the Essence, there too is 
necessity though only implicit, not in its determinate 
quality : and so, too, if the One determines Himself in 
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•ccordance with ends, then He is wise. Necessity i^ 
One also, and con form ability to an end is present here 
also, only it lies outside of necessity. If conformability 
to an end is tlie fundamental cliaracteristic, we have along 
with tliis the presence of the Power to carry out the 
ends, and the end itself is Fate. The point of difference 
simply is as to wliich of these determinations of the 
object is to be regarded as the Essence, and whether this 
latter is the One, or Neceesity, or Power with its ends. 
The point of difference is simply as to which of them is 
to pass as the fundamental deiermination of tlie Essence 
for each religion. 

What we have now to consider more definitely ia the 
form in which these determinations appear as they have 
lieen connected with the proofs of the existence of God. 

(a,) The Coneepticm of Ike One. 

Here we have not got to do with the proposition, 
God is only one ; for it is implied in these words that 
the One is only a predicate of God ; we have the subject, 
God, and a predicate outside of which He may have others 
in addition to this. That God is only One is a proposi- 
tion which it is not difficult to prove. Being passes over 
into Essence, and this reflected into itself is what has 
been frequently called an Ens, or Individunm. When 
we say, God is the One, we mean something different 
from what was expressed formerly in the words, The 
Absolute Being is One, to tv. Parmenides expressed it 
thus : Being nlone is, or the One only is. This One, 
however, is only the abstract Infinite, not the Infinite 
as reflected into itself, and is thus rather the Immeasur- 
sble and Powerless, for it is the Infinite only as com- 
pared with actual existence in its infinitely manifold 
forms, and its exiBtence is necessarily dependent on this 
relation. Power at first conceived of as the One is in 
reality the Universal posited as Power. The abstract 
'One is the one side, and over against it ia the manifold- 
oess of the essence of the world. The concrete One, oii 
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the other hand, is individuality, the Universal, viha 
reflected into itseir, the other side of which itself com-^ 
prises all being in itself, so that it has relumed into it^ 
own nnitj. 

Eeflection accordingly conceives of the unity of Goi 
as a f ha facte rial ic quality, ami seeks to demonstrate it 
This, however, does not supply the form in which to 
express a proof of the existence of God. The One is 
distinguished from the substratum, and the point is 
simply to exhibit the characteristic of Being as One. 
Rejection lights upon this idea because One is just 
refiectiun into self. 

Accordingly this characteristic or determination that 
God is only Oue has reference, to begin with, only to thoj 
Many with which it is contrasted, and so far also to t 
other Form, which will be dealt with as the second ForiQ 
belonging to this stage. The disproof of the determini 
tion which comes later is thus given here in advance 
This second form in itself and in tiie determinaiion ( 
its notion is undoubtedly more concrete; but as dehuite 
or determined Being in and for itself when it appears as 
Necessity is only sonietlung that ottgkl to be, an ideal, 
and because it is only what oit-^ht to be is thus mulli- J 
plicity, it Las not as yet absolute reflection-into-self, i 
it ia wanting in the characteristic ot being One. Doubfc) 
less the charncteristic of the One is also as yet one-sid« 
since it is only the abstract form in an actual state, lot 
itself, and is not the developed form in the shape i 
content. 

The development of the necessity of this characterised 
of tlie One, the rising up to this one Subject as the Out 
is carried out thus. Being as One is conceived of i 
predicate, while God is presupposed as subject, and it b 
then shown that the characteristic of multiplicity is op-1 
posed to the presupposition of this subject. The relation 
belonging to the Many can thus be considered as consist- 
ing in their reference to each other; they are then thought 
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of ss coming iuto contact with each other, and getting 
into couQict wicli ilieiuselves. Tliis conflict is, however, 
the appearance of ihe contradiction itself in an immediate 
way, for the different gods liave to maintain themselves 
in accordance with their own nature or quality, nnd it is 
here that their finitude conies to light. Iti so far as God 
is presupposed as being tlie Universal or tlie Essence, that 

ritude which is involved in the multiplicity is inadequttte 
express what is contained tu that presupposition. 
In the ease of finite things we are accustomed to think 
that substances may be in conflict without losing their 
independence. It would seem, then, that it is only their 
superficial elements which they send out to engage in 
the conflict, while they keep their real selves in tlie 
background. In accordance with this a distinction is 
made between tlie inner nature of the subject and its 
relations, between the substance considered in reference 
U> others and the substance as passive, without prejudice 
to its aforesaid activity. This distinction is as yet un- 
proved. What the many are so far as content and power 
are concerned, tliey are only in contrast with something 
else ; their Being, as reflected into self, is simply some- 
thing devoid of content. If they are thus, so far as form 
ulso is concerned, independent, they are, nevertheless, 
finite so far as the content is concerned, and this succumbs 
to the same process of dialectic as that to which finite 
Being has to yield. In face of tiie presupposition of ab- 
solute Power, of the universal negativity of all that has 
Being, the ntultipliciiy of such formal finite tilings accord- 
ingly directly disappears. It is directly involved in the 
presupposition of the Univi'rsai, that form and content 
cannot be so separated that a quality can attach to the one 
which is wanting to the otlier. Thus the gods by means 
ttf their qualities directly cancel each other. 
I Multiplicity is, however, in this case taken also in the 
Iteose of pure difFerence which does not come in contact 
|<1nth itself. Thus we speak of a multiplicity of worlds 
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which do not come into conflict and are not in contra- 
diction with each other. Ordinary thought obstinately 
clings to this idea by maintaining that the truth of such 
a presupposition cannot be controverted because no con- 
tradiction is involved in it. It is, however, really one 
of the ordinary bad forms of Reflection to say that it is 
possible to form an idea of anything. It is certainly 
possible to form to oneself an idea of everything, and to 
conceive of it as possible; but that does not mean any- 
thing at all. If it be asked wherein the difference con- 
sists, and if the answer is that the one is as powerful as 
the other, and that no one of them is to have qualities 
which the other also has not, then the difference is an 
empty phmse. The difference must necessarily directly 
advance till it becomes a definite or determined difference, 
and in that case, so far as our reflection is concerned, 
there is wanting to the one what is peculiar to the other, 
but onli/ in so far as our reflection is concerned. Thus 
the stone, in so far as we reflect upon it, is not so perfect 
as the plant, yet there is no defect in the stone considered 
in itself ; it neither feels nor knows anything of its defect 
Thus the difference spoken of is only an idea in our mind, 
in our reflection. 

It is in this way, therefore, that Reflection reasons, and 
its reasoning is correct, but all the same it is likewise 
inadequate. The Universal, the Essence, is presupposed 
under the form of Power, and it is asked if the predicate 
of the One attaches to it. The determination of the One 
is nevertheless already in harmony with the presuppo- 
sition, for absolute Power is directly contained in the 
determination of individuality, of oneness, or the One. 
The proof is thus quite correct but superfluous, and what 
is overlooked is that the absolute Power itself is already 
contained in the definition or determination of the One. 
To prove predicates of God is really not the business of 
the Notion, nor is God in this way to be known philo- 
sophically. 
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Hut as a matter of fact, the true meaning of this notion 
I not contained in the proposition that God is One, but 
Bther in the statement tliat the One is God, so that the 
■ne exhausts the meaning of this Divine Essence, and is 
lot a predicate. Nor is it a characteristic along with 
Bther characteristics, hut, on the contrary, it is one which 
[ally expresses the Essence in the sense of absolute 

er ns subjectivity, as reflected into itself. God is 
AiUB just this movement of the subject from itself and 
)ack to itself, the self-determination of itself ns the One 
In such a way that subject and pre<}icate are the same, 

this luovement within each other, so that there is 
nothing left which comes between tliem, Tliis notion is 
not adapted to be expressed in the form of a mediation 
U whicli the notion M-ill appear as a proof o( the exiat- 
Biee of God, for it is the Infinite, the absolute negativity 
torn which we start in order to reach the determination 
if the One. The One is merely the determination whicli 
B attached to it, and which expresses the thought that 
liis is subjectivity reflected into itself. The movement 
iroceeds, so to speak, only within the potential Being of 
he Infinite. It is, therefore, not in the form of mediation 
liat we have to consider it here. We certainly might 
ny there is an advance from the Infinite to subjectivity 
letermined witliin itself, but the beginning is the Infi- 
lite, and this InSnite, moreover, as the absolute nega- 
tivity, is the Subject reflected into itself, in which all 
ihat 18 manifold is done away with and absorbed. If 

wished to look at the mediation more closely, we 
inld start from one tiiought and conceive of the Notion 
in and for itself as Thought, and from this we would go 
n to the Other, to Being. But here we cannot start 
mm the Notion, for a beginning in this form gives a 
JifTerent proof of the existence of God, and one which 
lelonga to the Christian religion, and not to the religion 
mder consideration. The One is not yet thought of as 
Hotion, not yet thought of as Notion for «s ; what ia 
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true, posited concretely in itself, such as we have in tlie 
ChriBtian religion, ia not as yet present here. 

Since the Absolute is thus defined as the One and aa 
Power, self-consciousness is merely a seraUaace of the 
Absolute. It ia certainly something for which the Alwo- 
lute manifests itself, and to which it stands in a positive 
relation, for the reflection of Power iuto itself directly 
gives repulsion, and this is self-consciousness, ;md thus 
personality. Self-consciousness begins here to have a 
certain value, but still it lias oidy an abstract determi- 
nation, so that self-consciousness in its concrete form 
knows itself merely as a semblance of existence. It is 
in bondage, has no extended sphere in itself, no room in 
which to act ; heart and mind are hemmed in ; what feel- 
ing it has consists only in feeling the Lord; it has its' 
existence and finds its happiness only within this narrow 
enclosure. Even if, as is the case here, the element of 
difference comes to light, still it is held fast; it does not 
really break away, and is not set free. Self-consciousness 
concentrates itself only in this one point, and though it 
knows itself as essentially existing— for it is not killed 
as i» Brahma — it is at the same time the non-esseutial 
element iu the Essence. 

(b.) Necessity is something which is self-posited at 
mediation, and is here accordingly a mediation for self' 
consciousness. Necessity ia movement, implicit process 
implying that the accidental element in things and ui' 
the world is definitely characterised as accidental, and 
thus raises itself to and disappears iu necessity. Whsn 
in any religion the absolute Essence is conceived of, or' 
known, or revered as Nt^cessity, then this process is pre- 
sent. It might seem as if we had seen this transition 
already in the advance of ihe fluite to the Infinite Jn iha 
fact that the truth of the finite was the Infinite, the 
absorption of the finite in itself into the InSnite, and 
that in the same way the accidental also returns into 
uecessity. Whether we regard the determination of tht; 
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Ivance of the finite to the Infinite or of the accidental 

Necesaity, the distinccion, so far as the advance is 

BOncerned, does not seem at all to be an essential one. 

PAs a matter of fact, both have the same fundamental 

determination, so that, from one point of view, this is 

correct; but if we regard the matter fiom another point 

of view, the liifference or distinction is more concrete 

^haii that of the enrlier form of the process. That is to 

lay, if we begin from the linite, then the matter stands 

; but the first beginning is that it has real worth, 

lat it exists as Being, or, in other words, we take it to 

tegin with in an afiirmative, positive form. Its end is 

indeed involved in it, but at the same time it still pos- 

Bsses immediate Being. "Accidental" already suggests 

Isomething more concrete, for what is accidental can either 

\'\k or not be. The Heal is accidental, for it may quite 

as well be possibdity, the Being of which has the value 

of Not-Being. Thus there is posited in the accidental 

the negation of itself, and it is accordingly a transition 

from Being into Nothing. Like tlie finite, it is inlierenlly 

negative; but since it is also Not-Being, so too ia it the 

transition from Not-Being to Being. The characteristic 

or determination of contingency is tliua much richer and 

more concrete than that of the finite. The truth of con- 

I tingency is necessity, and this is determinate existence, 

Kvhich has arisen by mediation with itself through its Not- 

^flteing. lieality is a definite form of existence of this sort, 

^Kin the case of which the process is shut in within itself, and 

^■irhich by means of itself comes into harmony with itself. 

^1 In connection with Necessity we have, however, to 

^vnake the fallowing distinctions: — 

^B t. External necessity is in a peculiar sense contingent 

^^aecesEtty. When an effect ia dependent on causes, tlien 

■ it is necessary ; when one or anotiier set of circumstances 

concurs, then one or another result must follow. Only 

circumstances which occasion this are immediate; and 

since, regarded from this standpoint, immediate Being lias 
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merely the value of possibility, the circumstances are sucH 
as may or may not be, and so the necessity is relative^ 
and is related thus to the circumstances which constitute 
the beginning, and which are accordingly immediate fi^^ 
contingent. This is external necessity, which has ^^ 

m 

higher value than that possessed by contingency. It ^s 
possible to demonstrate external necessity in such a way 
as to show that this or the other thing is necessary, bi*^ 
the circumstances always remain contingent; they ca^^ 
exist, but they can also not exist. A tile may fall fron ^ 
the roof and kill a man, but the falling down of the til(V^ 
the concurrence, may be or may not be ; it is contingent 
In this external necessity it is the result only which is 
necessary ; the circumstances are contingent. These two, 
the conditioning causes and the results, are for this reason 
different. The one is determined as contingent, the other 
as necessary ; this is the difference considered abstractly, 
but there is also a concrete difference. Something results 
quite different from what was posited ; and since the 
forms are different, so too the content of the two sides is 
different. The tile falls accidentally ; the person who is 
killed, the particular concrete subject, his death, and that 
act of falling down, are entirely heterogeneous, have a 
perfectly different content ; something appears as result 
which is entirely different from what was posited. When 
life is considered according to the conditions of external 
necessity as a result of soil, heat, light, air, moisture, &c., 
as a product of these conditions, what is implied is that 
the matter is being looked at from the point of view of 
external necessity. Tliis latter has to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the true inner necessity. 

2. The inner necessity consists just in this, that 
everything of the nature of cause, occasion, occasioning 
circumstance, is presupposed and definitely distinguished, 
and the result belongs to One. Tlie necessity puts to- 
gether the two elements into one unity. All that takes 
place in this necessity takes place in such a way that 
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rtliiug results from the presupposed couditioii, wliicli ia 
iffereut from Lliese, but ratlier the process is uf such a 
ind tliat whatever is presupposi;d appears also iu the 
Bsult, coincides with itself, finds itself; or, to put it 
^erwtse, the two motuenis of immediate existence, and 
its being posited, are posited as one moment. In 
xternal necessity contingency is stibstaniiul or iinnie- 
»te existence. What is, is not as being something 
jsited, the conditions do not belong to the unity, they 
s immediate, and the result is only something posited, 
I not Being. The eQ'ect is what is posited, the cause 
i vhat is underived. In the true necessity these are 
I unity : the circumstiinces exist, but tliey not only arc, 
hey are also posited by means of the unity, are, as ti 
latter of tact, contingent, but are this iu themeelves; in 
ut they cancel themselves tlie negation of their Being 
I tiie unity of necessity, so that their Being is one 
rbich is implicitly negated. The result is, accordingly, 
Bt only result, or only something posited, but it is just 
Scanse of what thus takes place that the result comes 
1 have Being. Necessity is thus the positing of the 
Hiditions, they are themselves posited by means of the 
oity; the result is also something posited, and is thia 
bdeed by means of reflection, by means of the process, 
f means of the reflection of the unity into itself; this 
aity is therefore the Being of the result. Tims what- 
i»er takes place within necessity simply comes into har- 
Bony with itself. The unity projects itself outward, 
isperses itself iu circumstances which appear as if they 
fete contingent; tiie unity of itself projects its con- 
titioQs as i( ihey were innocent of any connection with 
1 if they were, so to speak, oidiiiary stones wliich 
ppear in an immediate way, and rouse no suspicion oE 
leir being anything else. In the second stage they are 
nited, they do not beloii;^ to themselves, but to an 
'Other," to iheir result. They are thus broken up in 
wmselves, and the luanifestation of tlieir nature as 
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posited is their self-abrogation, the production of an 
" Other," the result, namely, which, however, appears as 
an " Other " only as opposed to their existence in a scat- 
tered form. The content, however, is one ; the result is 
wliat they implicitly are, only the mode and manner 
of their appearance are altered. The result is the sum 
of what is contained in the circumstances, and the mani- 
festation of this in a definite form. It is Life which thus 
projects its own conditions, means of stimulus, impulses, 
though in that form they do not look as if they were 
Life, for the inner element, what is implicit, appears 
first in the result. Necessity is thus the Process which 
implies that the result and the preliminary condition are 
different only as regards their form. 

If we now consider this form and how necessity has 
come to get the definite shape of a Proof of the exist- 
ence of God, we see that the content is the true Notion. 
Necessity is the truth of the contingent world. The 
more detailed development of this thought belongs to 
Logic. The notion of God is the absolute necessity; 
this is a necessary and essential standpoint, not indeed 
the hiphest or the really true one, but one from which 
the higher proceeds, and which is a condition of the higher 
notion which itself presupposes it Thus the Absolute is 
necessity. The notion of absolute necessity does not yet 
correspond to the Idea which we must have of God, but 
which, however, is to be presupposed in the form of a 
pictorial or general idea. The higher notion or grasp 
has to grasp, to comprehend itself. There is here a defect 
in this Proof of the existence of God. So far as the 
form of the Proof is concerned in reference to absolute 
necessity, we find it to be the well-known Cosmological 
Proof, which is expressed simply thus : contingent things 
presuppose an absolutely necessary Cause, but contingent 
things exist, I and the World are such, therefore there is 
an absolutely necessary Cause. 

The defective element in this Proof is easily seen. 
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The major proposition runs thus : Contingent things pre- 
suppose an absolutely necessary Cause; this proposition, 
taken in a general sense, is quite correct, and expresses 
the connection betvreeu what is contingent and what is 
necessary, and, in order to obviate captious criticisms 
which would otherwise be made, one does not require to 
say they presuppose an absolutely necessary Cause, for 
tliis expresses a relation between finite things; but we 
can say they presuppose the absolutely necessary in aueh 
a way that this is conceived of as Subject, The pro- 
position, accordingly, further contains .1 contradiction iti 
reference to external necessity. Contingent things have 
causes ; they are necessary, that by means of whicii they 
exist in this form may itself be contingent only, and so 
we are referred back from the cause to contingent things 
in endless progression. The proposition cuts short this 
style of reasoning, and is perfectly justified in doing 
BO. What is only contingently necessary would be no 
necessity at all, and the real necessity stands in contrast 
to that implied in this proposition. The connection is in 
a general way correctly expressed too, contingent thin"3 
presuppose absolute necessity ; but the mode of the con- 
nection is incomplete, the union being defined as some- 
thing presupposed or demanded. This is a connection 
belonging to untutored reflection, and implies that con- 
tingent things are placed on one side and necessity on 
the other, and thus while a transition 13 made from the 
one to the other, both sides are firmly opposed to eacli 
other. Owing to the fixity of Being in this form, con- 
tingent things become llie conditions of the Bein" of 
necessity. This is still more plainly expressed in the 
minor proposition : Tiiere are contingent things eonse- 
ipirntly there is an absolutely necessary Cause. Since 
the connection is thus constituted in such a way that 
one fifrm of Being conditions the other, it would seem 
to be implied in this tiiat contingent things condition 
absolute necessity; the one conditions the other, and 
VOL II. jr 
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thus necessitj appears as if it were something \^ho^ 
existence is presupposed as dependent on or conditione 
by contingent things. Absolute necessity is in this wa 
put in a position of dependence, so that contingent thing^^ ^ 
remain outside of it. 

The true connection is as follows. Contingent thinga^^-^ 
exist, but their Being has the value merely of possibility ;i: 
they are and pass away ; they are themselves simply pre- — ' 
posited, or have hypothetical existence through the process 
of unity. Their first moment consists in their becoming 
posited with the semblance of immediate existence ; their 
second moment consists in their being negated, in their 
being therefore conceived of essentially as appearance. 
In the Process they are essential moments, and so it may 
be said that they are the essential condition of absolute 
necessity. In the finite world it is true we start from 
some such immediate form of Being, but in the true world 
external necessity is simply the appearance referred to, 
and what is immediate is merely something posited, de- 
pendent on something else. It is this which constitutes 
the defect in mediations of this kind which pass for 
proofs of the existence of God. The really true content 
consists in this, that the Absolute must come to be 
recognised as absolute necessity. 

3. Finally, absolute necessity actually is and contains 
in itself Freedom ; for it consists just in this, that it 
comes together with, comes into harmony with itself; 
it is absolutely for itself, is not dependent on another; 
its action is free, is simply the act of meeting with or 
coinciding with itself, its process consists simply in its 
finding itself ; but this is just freedom. Implicitly, neces- 
sity is free ; it is only by an illusion that the distinction 
is made between it and what results from it. We see 
this in the case of punishment Punishment comes upon 
a man as an evil, as force, as the exercise of power which 
is foreign to him, and in which he does not find himself. 
It appears as external necessity, as something external 
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wliicli falls upon liiiu, and something different from what 
he has done results from it; punisijment follows on bis 
action, but it is something different from, other than, 
what he willed himself. If, however, a mau conies to 
recognise punishment as Just, then it is tlie consequence 
and the law of his own act of will which is bound up 
with his act itself. It is the rationality of his act wiiich 
comes to him under the semblance of an " other ; " he Las 
not to submit to any kind of force ; lie bears his own 
deed, feels himself to be free in it, it is his own which 
comes to him, justice, the rational element in what be 
has done. It is only, however, implicitly that necessity 
contains freedom, and this is an esseutial circumstauce. 
It is only formal freedom, subjective freedom, and this 
means that necessity lias not as yet any content in itselt 

Just because necessity is the' simple act of coming 
together with itself, is it freedom. We require in connec- 
tion with it movement, circumstances, he. This belongs 
to mediation, but wiien wo say, This is necessary, then 
this is a unity ; whatever ia necessary, is; this is the simple 
expression, the result, in which the process has come 
together or coincided with itself. It expresses simple 
relation to itself, the act of finding itself; necessity is 
what is freest; it is not determined or limited by any- 
thing; all mediations are once more taken up into it 
and done away with. Necessity ia the mediation which 
freely yields itself up; it ia implicitly freedom, Tha 
feeling which finds expression in submitting to necessity, 
as it existed among the Greeks, and as it still exists 
amongst the Mohammedans, certainly contains freedom 
in it, but it is only potential or formal freedom: iu 
presence of the necessity here, no content, no purpose, 
uothtng definite has any value, and it is iu this that ila 
defect lies. 

Necessity, according to the higher conception and notion 
of it, real necessity, is thus just freeiiom as such, it is the 
Notion as such ; or, more deSnitely characterised, it is tho 
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End. Necessity, in aliort, is witliout content, or, to pat il 
otherwise, the difference contained in it is not yet posited ^' 
it is the process which we have seen, simple Becoming, 
which only is to contain differences, and therefore what 
13 contained in it, though it is certainly difference, is 
difference which is not as yet posited. It is something 
which coincides with itself tlioiigh only through media- 
tion, and in this way difference in general is posited. 
It is, to begin with, only abstract self-determination ; tl 
determiuateness or specialisation is merely somethii 
which U to be. In order that the determinateness be 
real, it is necessary that the specialisation and the dif- 
ference should, in the act of coinciding with self, be 
posited as being aUe to hold ont against the transition 
which goes on in the process, as maintaining themselves 
in the necessity. To posit is to give determinateness, 
and this determinateness, accordingly, is what coincides 
with itself; it is the content which maintains itself. 
This act of coinciding, thus characterised as content 
which maintains itself, is End. 

In this specialisation or determinateness which takes 
place in the process of coinciding or coming together, 
there are two forms of determinateness to be noticed. 
The determinateness appears as content which main- 
tains itself going through the process without undergoing 
alteration, and in the act of transition remaining equal 
to itself. Accordingly, so far as the determinateness ia 
that of Form, it appears here in the shape of subject 
and object The content is, to begin with, subjectivity, 
and the process means that it realises itself in the form 
of objectivity. This realised end is end, the content 
remains what it was ; it is subjective, but at the same 
time objective as well. 

(c.) We have thus arrived at the idea of conformity to 
an end ; it is in the end that the definite existence of 
the notion in general begins, tlie Free existing as free 
Being which is at home witli itself, what maintains itself. 
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i put it more definitely, the Subject. The Su'bjw 
<ietermines itself within itself; this determination, re- 
garded from one point of view, is content, and the 
Subject ia free in it, is at home with itself, is free from 
che content, it is its own content, and the content has 
-value only in so far as the Subject permits. This is ibe 
I^oliuii taken generally. 

The Subject, however, also gives realisation to the 
!Notion. The particularity thus acquired is at first 
eimple, it is held within the Xotion in the form of 
Being which is at home with itself, and which has re- 
turned hack into itself. This subjectivity, although it 
is totality, is still at the same time one-sided — snbjectire 
merely, only one moment of the entire form. The cbar> 
acteristic here is that the content is posited only io the 
form of the equality of what coincides with itself. This 
form thus defined as that which coincides with itself is 
the simple form of identity with self, and the Subject is 
the totality of Being as thus at botne with itself. Bat 
so far as the Subject ia concerned, that spectaliMtioa 
whereby it has an end is opposed to toUJity, and tiM 
Subject accordingly seeks to do away witb this fotm Md 
to realise the end. The realised ead, iMverer, rcwains 
attached to the Subject ; Ute latter poacMes iU owa atit 
in it, has objectified itself, set iUeU free from it* tingl** 
Dess or simplicity, while at tbe nme tim« iwfnl al n tpil 
itself in its mat)if<d(lneM. lliis is the eooetftiou «r 
notion of conformity to aa eod. 

The world has no* to be r«sard*d aa UJog tw 
coofortoity to an end. We bad pnrioady tJu eba/M' 
terisatioQ that tbii^ are «oatii^est, bat tM Ui^mt 
characterisation is the teleologieil vk* o( Um wrrK Um 
thought of its conEonnttj to tts «ad. It U yf**^^ t" 
accept ibe first of these thaneUtrntiom tiA JiA Ut \m 
in doubt as to wbether ve o^t to «MMtd«f (*'*"«• m 
being in confonnt^ to aa end, vtMCher SMW* '^ (^W 
^» to be legKded as ends to wWch «lfc«r lM*«p W* 
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related as means, and it may be maintained that what 
appears as an end may have been merely produce(S' 
mechanically under external conditions. 

It is here, in fact, that characterisation of a permanent^* 
sort begins. The end maintains itself in the process ; it 
begins and ends, it is something permanent, something 
exempted from the process, and which has its basis in 
the subject. The contrasted points of view may, accord- 
ingly, be put thus. Are we to keep to the point of view 
from which things are regarded as determined by other 
things, i.e., by the element of contingency in them, by 
external necessity, or to that from which they are regarded 
as determined by the end ? It has been already remarked 
that external necessity stands in contrast to the end, is 
something which is posited by, whose existence depends 
on, an " Other ; " the concurrence of circumstances is the 
producing factor, something different is the result ; the 
end, on the other hand, is what remains, what gives the 
impulse, what is active, what realises itself. The con- 
ceptions of external necessity and conformity to an end 
are mutually opposed. 

We saw that external necessity returns back into the 
absolute necessity which is its Truth, that this is im- 
plicitly freedom, and that whatever is implicit must be 
posited. This characteristic appears as subjectivity and 
objectivity, and thus we get the idea of End. We must 
therefore say, that in so far as things exist for us in im- 
mediate consciousness, in reflected consciousness, they are 
to be characterised as in conformity to an end, as having 
an end in themselves. The teleological view of things 
is an essential one ; but this way of regarding things is 
at once seen to have in it a distinction, that between 
inner and outer necessity, and the inner again can itself, 
in accordance with its content, be a finite conformity to 
an end, and thus it comes to be once more included within 
the relation of external conformity to an end, 

I . External Conformity to an End, — Suppose an end has 
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been posited in any kind of way and has to be realised, tlieii 
in so far as the subject together with its ends is something 
finite, is an immediate definite form of existence, the 
further characteristic of realisation lies oulsule of it. It is, 
looked at from one point of view, immediate, and in that 
case the subject, together with its ends, h immediate, aud 
the aspect under which realisation presents itself is an 
external one, i.e., the realisation appears as material, as 
something which has been got outside, and serves simply 
to realise the end. It is. in fact, merely a means in 
reference to the end, and it is the latter which firmly 
maintains itself and is permanent. Being as au " Other," 
~ Being in the aspect of reality, the material, is, as com- 
pared with the fixed end, something which has no inde- 
pendence of its own, has no actual Being, but is simply 
a means with no soul in it. The end is outside of it and 
is first impressed upon it by the activity of the subject, 
which realises itself in the material. External conformity 
to an end has thus an objectivity outside of it which has 
no independence, and in contrast to which the subject, 
together with its ends, ia what is permanent. The material 
has no power to offer resistance, but is simply a means 
for the end which realises itself in it, and in the same 
way the realised end is itself merely an external form in 
the materia!, for this latter is something which has been 
immediately got, and is therefore dependent, though it is 
independent as well. In their union, therefore, both of 
them, means and end, remain external to one another. 
Wood and stones are means, but the realised end is equally 
wood and stones which have received a certain form ; hut 
all the same the material is still something external to 
the end. 

2. Inner Conformitij to an. £nd. — This is the confor- 
mity which has its means in itself. Thus what has life is 
an end for itself, it makes itself into an end, and here the 
end is also the means. What has life is marked by this 
simple inwardness, which realises itself in its parts or 
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members; it is an articulated organism, an organism witb 
differentiated members. Since the subject produces itseU 
Tfithin itself, it has as its aim to have its means miMva. 
itself. Each is a part or member and maintains itself* 
and is the means whereby the others are produced and 
maintained ; it is consumed and consumes ; it is this formt 
and not the material particles, which remains and maia^ 
tains itself in this process. Life is thus an end ii^ 
itself. 

But it now further appears that the end, which is endl 
for itself, stands at the same time in relation to external 
conformity to an end. Organic life has relations to in^ 
organic Nature, and finds in it the means through which 
it maintains itself, and these means exist independently 
so far as this organic life is concerned. Thus inner con- 
formity to an end has also relations to a conformity which 
is outside. Life can assimilate the means, but they have 
already been found for it, they have not come into exis- 
tence through Life itself. Its own organs can produce 
the life but not the means. 

We are here in the region of finite conformity to an 
end ; absolute conformity we shall get to later on. 

Tiie teleological way of looking at the world thus con- 
tains the different forms of the end in general. There 
are fixed ends and means, and even the end which has 
the end in itself is merely finite, dependent, standing in 
need of help in respect to the means. This conformity 
to an end is so far finite, and finitude in these relations 
to externality is, to begin with, the means, the material ; 
the end cannot continue to exist apart from these means, 
nor, on the other hand, can it exist unless these means 
are powerless in reference to the end. 

3. The next element of truth in this relation of means 
and end is to be found in that universal Power or Force 
through which the means potentially exist for the end. 
From the standpoint of conformity to an end, things which 
are ends have the power of realising themselves, but they 
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bave Dot the power of positing the means Both the 
end and the material appear as indifferent to each other, 
both appear as having an immediate definite existence, 
the means being something found for the end. Tiieir 
potentiality, accordingly, is necessarily the power which 
posits the end, and brings the end, which has its end in 
itself, into a unity with the means ; and in order that the 
finitude of the relation may be done away with — the 
finitnde being what we hare so far been dealing with — 
we must proceed to the point at which the Totality or 
^vhole of the process in its inner conformity to an end, 
comes into view. What is liring has ends in itself; 
it has means and material within its own existence ; it 
exists as the power or force of the means and its materiaL 
This we find present at first only in the living individual 
existence. It has in its organs the means, and is there- 
fore its own material too. These means are pervaded 
and penetrated by the end, they do not exist indepen- 
dently for themselves, they cannot txis^L apart from th^ 
soul, apart from the living unity of the body to which 
they belong. This fact must now take on tl.e form of 
what is universal, t.^., the means and maceriaU mu'vA^ 
appear as accidental forms of existence as tf^uxM^\ i»I'w 
what the end implicitly is, have actually to be r/ro*oh% 
under the sway of the Power in them, and to r^v^:; u^p, t 
soul only in the end, spite of their apparency ixA\ftr'tt^**, 
independent existence. The universal idea her*; U Vh-m^, 
which exerts its power in accordance with twin, nr/y/^ttHl 
Power. In so far as the end, which is an end in ifM'.Jp 
exists, and inorganic Nature is out^vle of it, thU UttAf 
as a matter of fact belongs to the Power whi/;h *<»//-♦* 
its power in accordance with ends, to tr^at tho^ f//f r/*4 of 
existence which appear immediately extAt ^^Af Uff U*h 
end. There are, it may be said, tbin^ wh^/^b ftf^ Uh- 
plicitly ends, and things which zyfftskt un u^Mut^, b^it Um4 
characterisation cannot be maintain^, Vft tt^ fir«t th*tu 
tioned may in their turn be relatively smmin, wb)t4( iUn 
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last mentioned m&y, on the contrary, exist in a permanent 
form. This second class, that of those things -which 
appear as existing independently, is implicitly posited, 
not by means of the Power of the end, but by means of 
a higher essentially existing Power which conforms them 
to the end. 

This is the general conception or notion of Power which 
acts in accordance with ends. The troth of the world 
consists in this Power; it is the Power of Wisdom, the 
absolutely universal Power, and since it is the world 
which is its manifestation, the truth of the world is the 
completely realised essential existence of the manifesta- 
tion of a wise Power, 

We have now more particnlarly to consider the proof 
of the existence of God which is based on this thought. 
Two points call for notice. The wise Power, namely, is 
the absolute Process in itself ; it is the power of producing 
efi'nctfl, of being active. This wise Power has by its very 
nature to posit a world which has ends in itself ; its nature 
is to maDifest itself, to pass into actual i^eSnite existence. 
This actual existence is, speaking generally, the positing of 
the difference, of the manifoldness which attaches to ex- 
ternal existence. We thus get the element of difference 
in a more important and more essential specialised form. 
Power produces what it does produce in its character as 
wisdom, what is produced is the difference; this means 
that the one is implicitly an end and the other a means 
for the first ; it is merely something in conformity with 
an end, contingent, and not an end in itself. This dif- 
ferentiation, namely, that the one is the means of the 
other, is the one side. The other side in this mediation 
consists in this, that the mutual relation between these 
two sides is Power, or, to express it differently, it is just 
this which characterises those on the one side as ends 
and the others as means, and is thus the maintenance or 
preservation of the ends. This aspect tif the differentia- 
tion is Creation ; it proceeds from the Notion ; the wise 
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Power produces effects, makes distinctions, and thus is 
Creation. 

It is to be noticed that this part of the mediation 
does not belong to the proof of the existence of God, 
for this part of the mediation begins with the concep- 
tion or notion of wise Power. W'e have not here as 
yet reached the point at which the proof starts from 
the Notion, but that at which it starts from definite 
existence. 

I. It is at this point that we first get the conception 
oE Creation strictly so called; it is not to be found in 
any of the discussions which have gone before. We had 
first infinitude, then Power as the Essence of God, In 
the Infinite we have simply the negative of the finite; 
and in the same way in necessity finite existence is 
something which merely goes back whence it came ; things 
disappear in it as accidental. What is is only in so far 
as it is a result In so far as it is, all that can be 
asserted of it is only the fact that it is ; nothing can be 
said of how it is ; St can be in the particular way in which 
it is, bnt it might be otherwise as well, right or wrong, 
happy or unhappy. In necessity we get no further than 
formal affirmation; we do not get to the content; here 
there is nothing which is abiding, there is nothing which 
would be an absolute end. It is in Creation that we first 
come upon the positing and the being posited of afRr- 
mative forms of existence, not only as abstract, ns things 
which only are, but as having content as well. It is just 
for this reason that Creation is only rightly in its place 
here. It is not the action of Power as Power, but of 
Power as Power that is wise, for Power first determines 
itself as wisdom ; what appears as finite is thus already 
contained in it, and the determinations here get affirma- 
tion, i.e., the finite existences, the things created get true 
affirmation. There are ends which are valid, and necessity 
13 reduced to the condition of a moment in reference to 
the ends. The end is what persists in the Power, as 
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opposed to it and tlirough it Necessity is there on be" 
half of the end, its process is the luainteaaDce and th^ 
realisation of the eiid ; the end stands above it, and i 
8ity is thus posited as one side only of the process, sc: 
that one part only of what is created is subjected to thia 
Power, and appears accordingly as contingent. It is from— 
the notion or conception of a wise I'ower that the act of 
positing, along with the difference referred to, proceeds. 

2. By means of the conception alluded to we get two 
aspects of this truth ; on the one hand we have ends, 
and on the other what is contingent. The second step 
accordingly is the mediation between the ends and what 
is contingent. They are, as a matter of fact, different; life 
and what has not life, each exists immediately for itself, 
they have an equal right to be — they are; the Being of 
the one has no more justification than that of the other. 
The ends are living ; they are thus individuals existing as 
so many immediate single points which stand off from 
each other, and in reference to which the other exists for 
itself and to which it can offer resistance. The mediation 
or reconciliatiun between these two consists in this, that 
the two do not exist for iheraselves in a similar way. 
Tlte one class consists of ends, the other of what has 
merely material independent Being, and has no higher 
aignitication even when it is living. 

It is this second characteristic or mediation which has 
been put into the special form of the Proof of the exis- 
tence of God known as the Physico-Theological. 

What has life is in fact Power, tiiough at first it ia 
this only implicitly ; in its organs it is the living Soul 
which is the Power, though this power does not yet hold 
sway over the inorganic, which also exists and is infinitely 
manifold. We thus have, on the one hand, what is as 
yet Quality, what is, to begin with, immediate Being, and 
the living things in a condition of indifference to each 
other. They use the material which also e.vists in this 
definite particular form which tliey tliemselves come to 
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have, and the other side is first given when tlie living 
things exist as power exercised over the material. It is 
by regarding the matter from this point of view that 
Understanding has constructed that Proof which is called 
the rhysico-Tbeological. 

Ill definite existence there are, in short, elements of 
two kinds which are indilTerent to each other, and a third 
element is required tlirougii which the end can realise 
itself. Immediate existence is composed of elements 
which nre indifferent to each other. Here it is the Good 
which is the ruling principle, and this means timt each 
determination ia so i-elated to itself as to be indifTerent 
towards what is other than it — that they are, in fact, dif- 
ferent, thongh this does not mean that they a 
to each other, for such opposition is not present in i 
mediate existence. It is this inwardness, this poten- 
tiality, which forms the notion or conception of wisu 
Power, and it is thus to this quality that the Proof after 
its fashion attaches itselT. The Teleoloj;ical Proof consists 
of the following momenta as set forth by Kant, inotnenta 
which he has specially taken np and criticised, and which 
lie regarded as discredited. In the world are to be found 
clear traces or indications of a wise arrangement in ac- 
cordance with ends. The world is full of life, spiritual 
life and natural life. These living things are implicitly 
oi^anised, and so far as these organs are concerned it is 
possible to regard tiie parts as unrelated. It is true that 
tiie life in them is tlieir harmony, but the fact of tlieir 
existing in harmony does not seem to he based on tlieir 
actual existence. Then, again, living things are related 
to what is external to tlieni, and each form of life is 
related to its own part of inorganic nature. Plants 
require a particular climate or a particular soil, animals 
are of particular species — things, in fact, have their 
particular natures. Life is merely i>rodiictive, and does 
not pass over into the Otlier along with which it forms 
part of a process. Ou the contrary, it continues to bo 
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itself while constantly altering and reconstructing tl^^ 
process. Thus what strikes any one who begins to r-^^ 

fleet, is the element of harmonious relation in the wor ^ 

existing between the organic and the inorganic, and ho ^ ^ 
existing things seem to be arranged with special referencr:::::^^^^^--^ 
to Man. For, at first, Man has before him things whic»- ^^ 
have an independent existence, things which exist solel; 
for themselves, but which, all the same, are in harmoniou^^ 
relation with his existenca What is really wonderful u 
that those very things which at first seem totally un- 
related are just the things which really exist for one- 
another, and therefore what produces wonder is the oppo- 
site of that indifference or absence of relation, namely, 
conformity to an end. We are thus in presence of a 
principle which is entirely different from that involved 
in unrelated existence. 

This fii-st principle is, so far as existing things are 
concerned, merely accidental. Nature, things, could not 
of themselves work harmoniously through so many forms 
of existence towards a contemplated end, and for this 
reason a rational arranging principle has to be forth* 
coming, and this the things themselves are not. 

That things exist in conformity to an end is not a truth 
which is involved in or posited by the things themselves. 
Life certainly is so active that it makes use of inorganic 
nature, maiutains itself by means of its act of assimila- 
tion, negates it, identifies itself with the inorganic and 
yet preserves itself in it. Its activity is certainly that 
particular activity of the subject which constitutes itself 
the centre point and uses the Other as a means, but the 
second characteristic is external to the things. Men, it 
is true, make use of things, they assimilate them, but the 
fact that there are such things which they can use is not 
involved in man's existence, is not posited by men. The 
fact of their being externally unrelated or indifferent to 
each other so far as their existence is concerned, as well 
as the fact of their existence, are not involved in or 
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posited b; the end. This indifference of things to each 
other doc-s not express their true relatioii, but ia merely 
an illusion. The true character of the relation is the 
teleological characterisation of conformity to au end, and 
it is in this, accordingly, tliat we liave the absence of in- 
difference in the relation between existing things. This 
expresses the essential relation, the relation wliich is valid 
and true. The Proof points to the necessity of having 
one supreme principle of order or regulating essence, fur 
we infL'r from the unity of the world that the cause 
is one. 

Kant, iu opposition to this, says that this argument 
shows us God merely as an architect and not as a creator, 
and that it is concerned merely with the contingent ele- 
ments of forms and not with the substance. It is, in 
fact, only the suitability of means to end which is de- 
manded, the qualUy of objects in relation to each other 
in 80 far as it is posited by or depends for its existence 
on some I'ower. This quality, says Kant, is merely form, 
and the Power which posits would be a Cause producing 
forms merely, and not a Power creating matter. The 
distinction upon which this criticism rests has no mean- 
ing. There can be no positing of the form by the Power 
without the positing o!' the matter. If we have once got 
into the region of the Notion, we have got far past the 
distinction of form and matter, and must know tliat 
absolute form is something real, that therefore furm is 
Domethiug, and that apart fiom matter it ii nothing. 
When the word form is used in this connection it ex- 
presses a particular quality. The essential form, how- 
ever, is the end, the Notion itself which realises itself; 
the form in the sense in whicli it is die Notion is the 
substantial element itself, the Soul; what can be distin- 
guished from it as matter is something which is formal 
and entii'ely secondary, or it is merely a formal charac- 
terisation in the Notion. 

Kant says further that the syllogism starts from the 
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world and from an nrrangement and cooformity to an ' 
end which have been reached merely by observation, and 
which express a merely contingent existence — what ia 
said about existence is undoubtedly correct, tlie contingent 
is reached by observation — and goes on to infer the exist- 
ence of a Cause proportionate to these, which works in 
accordauce with an end, Tiiis remark is quite correct. 
We say that the arran^-ement in accordance with an end 
which we observe cannot have sprung np of itself ; it 
demands the existence of a Power acting in accordance 
with ends ; it is the content of this Cause, though we 
cannot know anything more of this wisdom than what 
we leain of it from observation. All observation gives 
nothing more than a relation; but no one can reason 
from Power to Almighty Power, from wisdom and unity, 
to an all-wise and absolute Unity, and bo the physico- 
theological Proof gives us only a great Power, a great 
Unity. The content desired, however, is God, absolute 
Power, Wisdom ; bnt this is not involved in what is con- 
tained in observation, a leap is made from what is great 
to what is absolute. Tliis is a point thoroughly well 
established; the content from which the start is made is 
not that of God. 

It is from conformity to an end that we start, and this 
category is got at empirically ; these are finite contingent 
things, aud they are also ordered in conformity to an end. 
What, then, is the character of this conformity ? It is, 
of course, finite. The ends are finite, particular, and 
eie accordingly contingent also ; and it is liere that the 
element of inadequacy winch attaches to this physico- 
tlieological Proof comes in, a detect which ia felt at once, 
and whicli raises a suspicion against this style of argu- 
ment. Man uses plants, animals, light, air, water; and 
80 too do animals and plants. Tlie end is thus an 
entirely limited one ; animals and plants are at one time 
ends and at another means — Uiey eat and are eaten. 
Ihia piiysico-theological, way of looking at things ia apt 
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to lead to trivialities and to direct attention to small 
detaUs. It maj satisf j those who wish for edification, 
and the heart maj he impressed bj looking at things in 
'tiiis fashion. It is another thing, however, if we have 
to get to know God hj this means, and if we mean to 
^pealc of absolute wisdom. A bronto-theologv, a testa- 
c^ean-theology, Aa, have been discovered in this waj. The 
crontent, the active working of (Jod, are here simplv snch 
^snite ends as may be shown to be present in existence 
fi^enerallr. Absolntelj higher ends woald be found in 
"Kxiorality, in freedom ; moral good would have to be an 
^nd for itself in order that an absolute end of such a 
viature might also be attained in the world. But here 
^^nre are in the region of actions in accordance with ends 
mn general, while it is finite, limited ends which present 
themselves in observation. The Power which works in 
sBCCordauce with ends is merelj the life-force, and is not 
^et Spirit, the personality of God. When it b said that 
%he Good is the end, then it may be asked. What is goo<l ? 
It it is further said that happiness comes to men in pro- 
portion to their moral worth, that the end u that the 
good man should be happy and the bad man unhappy, 
then, as a matter of fact, we see in the world what form.<* 
a most cruel contrast to this, and we find jast a^ many 
incitements to morality as there are source?* of tempta- 
tion. In short, perception and observation, con.'^idi^rM in 
this aspect, do indeed give us conformity U) au en^i, hnt 
in an equal degree do they give what w nftt in Ci^m form try 
to an end, and in the long-run it comes to i^^ a matfytr of 
calculating which of the two elcmenta pre*^iomin^>«' It 
is, accordingly, some such finite en<I, sp^^Icir j( ^r^n^^il^, 
which constitutes the content of tJ*e i^^ f»^ th^ w^*4/.r« 
of God. 

The defect of the proof crj/as^iMrA in thu, ^r-^. tJr^ ♦^J^* 
of conformity to an end or of wwrf//f» i* d^if^A >r# % 
general way merely, and for thia f^sw^/t> ^ffAuU <i* ^ 
directed to those obaervatwwia iM t// ti^ Vf>^^wUuU/^ 
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gained by sense-perceptioD, in connection with ^bidi 
accordingly relative ends of this sort present themselves. 

Even if God is conceived of as a Power workix^o 
actively in accordance with ends, still this does not gi''^ 
what is sought after when we speak of God. A PoW^^ 
which works in accordance with ends is, in fact, the lif^" 
force of Nature, and not yet Spirit The conception ^^ 
the life-force expresses something which is an end f^>^ 
itself, an actually existing end and activity in accoX*^ 
dance therewith. In its content, accordingly, as thu^ 
expressed, we have nothing beyond what is involved i» 
the conception of living Nature. 

So far as the form of this Proof is concerned, we 
have in it, speaking generally, that of the syllogism of 
the Understanding. There are existing things charac- 
terised by a teleological arrangement, ie., there are in a 
general way relations between things in conformity with 
ends, and in addition to this there is the definite existence 
of these objects which have the character of means, of 
something accidental so far as the ends are concerned. 
These objects, however, are at the same time not con- 
tingent when standing in this relation to one anotber, 
but rather it is implied in the notion or conception 
of the end, iu the conception of the life-force, that not 
only have the ends been posited, but the objects too, 
which are means. This is quite correct, but the argu- 
ment is further developed as follows. The arraugemeuc 
of things in accordance with an end is composed, so far 
as its inner, its essential nature is concerned, of a Power 
which constitutes the connection or positing of the two, 
and by means of which they come to suit each other. 
Now, it is argued, if there are such things, here again 
ic is the Being of these things which constitutes the 
starting-point. The transition, however, on the other 
hand, contains the moment of Not-Being. The means 
do not exist; they exist only in so far as they have 
been negatively posited, and so far as they exist they 
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defect in the argx^^^ri f* iLu :i suns :r-:i3. p»r?frdcc, 
from phenomena. Tbese s^ivlj a eccfc-imiiT i*: enis 
which is finite nacrelT. while :i^ ••=!* sid is :-je unircisai 
and absolute ecd. 

We shall now pass en u> iLe concrete or mere ce5nHe 
form of religion, to tl^e concrete drterminauon of Gal. 
The notion or general conoeptidn is tba* of Power which 
works actively in accordance with ends. In the r^on 
of religion we occnpr a diflerent standpoint, that of con- 
sciousness or the self-consciousness of Spirit. Here w^ 
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have tiie Notion no longer in the form merely of lite- 
force, but as it determines itself in consciouaiiess. "We 
now have religion as consciousness of Spirit, which is a 
universal Power working in accordance with ends. In 
the object of religion it is the idea ot Spirit in general 
which is present, but the point to determine is, which 
moment of Thought or Spirit is actively present. The 
content is not yet Spirit in and for itself ; the object of 
the idea does not yet express the content of Spirit, this 
content being here a Power which works in accordance 
with ends. Since religion is defined as consciousness, 
liere it is to be defined as self-consciousness. Here we 
have divine self-consciousness in general, both in its 
objective form as determination of the object, and also 
in its subjective form as determination of the finite spirit. 
Consciousness, Spirit, determines itself here as self- 
eon scions n ess. That is implied in what has gone before; 
how it is so implied has now to be briefly indicated. In 
power, which is wisdom, the determinateness is posited 
as ideal iu such a way that it pertains to the notion. 
The determinateness appears as determinate Being, Being 
for an Other. Along with consciousness diflerence is 
posited first as diR'erence in reference to the self. Here 
it is posited as the individual difference of the self; it is 
relation to self, and consciousness is thus self-conscious- 
ness. God is posited as self-consciousness in so far 
as consciousness and its connection with the object are 
thought of essentially as self-consciousness. Definite 
existence, the objectivity of God, the Other, is something 
ideal or spiritual. God is thus essentially for Spirit, for 
Thought in general, and tliis fact that He as Spirit is for 
Spirit is at all events one aspect of the relation. Ic 
may constitute the Totality of the relation when it means 
that God is worshipped in spirit and in truth, hut it 19 
essentially, at all events, one characteristic, We have 
further seen that the Notion must be characterised aa 
end. The end must not, however, merely preserve this 
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form, reiiiaiii sluit up within itself aiiJ belong to itself; 
on the contrary, it Ima to be realised. Tlie question now 
comes to be, supposing llmt wisdom has to act, that the 
end has to be realised, what is to serve aa the material 
or sphere for this ? This can be nothing else than Spirit 
in general, or, to put it more definitely, Man. He is the 
object of tiie Power which determines itself, which acts 
in accordance witii this determination, namely, wisdom. 
Man, or finite consciousness, is Spirit in the character of 
finitude. The act of realisation is a positing of the Notion 
of a kind which is different from the mode in which the 
absolute Notion realises itself, and consequently it assumes 
the mode of finitude, which, however, is at the same time 
spiritual. Spirit is only for Spirit; it is here charac- 
terised as self-consciousness, and the Other, in which it 
realises itself, is the finite spirit, and there too it is equally 
sel f -consciousness. This sphere or universal reality is 
itself something spiritual. It must be a sphere in which 
Spirit at the same time actually exists or is for itself. 
Man is thus conceived of as an essential end, as the 
sphere of divine power or wisdom. 

Finally, Man thus stands to God in an affirmative 
relation, for the fundamental determination is that he is 
self-consciousness. Man, who constitutes this aspect of 
reality, is accordingly self-consciousness ; he is conscious- 
ness of the absolute Essence as being his own, conse- 
quently the freedom of consciousness is posited in God, 
and thus Man is here at liome with himself. This 
moment of consciousness is an essential one, it is a funda- 
mental determination, though not as yet the complete 
expression of the relation. Man exists for himself us a 
self -constituted end, his consciousness is free ia God, it 
is justified in God, exists essentially for self, and is directed 
towards God. This is the principle in a general form, 
while the delinite forms are the particular religious, those 
of Sublimity, of Beauty, and of Utility or Conformity to 
an End. 
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C. 
DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 

We Lave on the one side power pure and simple arr 
abstract wisdom, and on the other a contingent end to 
carried out. Both are united, and wisdom is unlimited 
but for this reason it is indeterminate, and because (^ 
this the end as real is contingent or finite. The media 
tion of the two sides to concrete unity, which is of sue 
a kind that the notion of wisdom is itself the contents 
of its end, already constitutes the transition to a higher* 
stage. The main determination here is expressed by th^ 
question. What is wisdom ? what is the end ? It is an 
end which is inadequate to the power. 

(a.) The subjectivity which is inherently power has no 
connection with sense ; the natural or immediate element 
is in it negated ; it is only for Spirit, for Thought. This 
Power, which exists for itself, is essentially One. That 
which we have called reality, Nature, is only something 
posited, negated, and passes away into independent self- 
existent Being, where there is no Many, no One and the 
Other. Thus the One is purely exclusive, having no 
Other beside it, and not suffering anything alongside of 
it which miglit have independence. This One is the 
wisdom of The All ; everything is posited by means of it, 
.but is for it merely something external and accidental. 
This is the sublimity of the One, of this Power, and of 
Power which is wise. Since, on the other hand, it takes 
on the form of definite existence, namely, self-conscious- 
ness, and as Being exists for an Other, the end also is 
only one, though it is none the less sublime, and still it 
is a limited end which is not yet determined by means 
of multiplicity, and is thus an infinitely limited end. 
Both of these aspects correspond with one another, the 
infinitude of the Power and the limited character of its 
actual end. On the one hand there is sublimity, and on 
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the other the opposite, an infinite limitedness or restricted. 
ness. This is the first form in reference to the end. 
The One has what is infinite nlongside of Jt, while, how- 
ever, setting lip for being the One. 

So far 83 the relation between Nature and Spirit is 
concerned, the Religion of Sublimity means that the 
sensuous, the finite, the natural, what is spiritually and 
physically natural, has not yet been taken up into free 
subjectivity or transfigured within it. The characteristic 
of this stage is that free subjectivity is elevated to the 
condition of pure Thought, a form which is more adequate 
to express the content than the sensuous is. Here the 
natural element is dominated by this free subjectivity, in 
which tlie Other is merely ideal, and has no true lasting 
existence as against free subjectivity. Spirit is what 
raises itself, what is raised above the natural, above fini- 
tude. This is the Religion of Sublimity. 

The Sublime is not, however, the Measureless, which, 
in order to determine itself and to take on a definite 
form, can mnke use only of what is immediately present, 
and of silly distortions of it, and has to do this in order 
to produce a conformity with its inner nature. Subli- 
mity, on the other hand, can do without immediate exis- 
tence and its modes, and does not, like the other, get 
into a condition of poverty which forces it to lay liold of 
tiie=e modes in order to represent itself, but pronounces 
these to be a mere show or illusion. 

(6.) The other characteristic or determination is that the 
natural or finite is transfigured in Spirit, in the freedom 
of Spirit. Its transfiguration consists in tliis, that it is a 
symbol of the spfi-itual in such a way that in this trans- 
figuration of the physical-natural or spiritual- natural, the 
natural itself stands over against tJie spiritual as finite, 
as the other side of that essentiality, of that substantiality 
which we call God. This last is free subjectivity, in 
connection with which the finite is posited merely as a 
eymbol, in which God, Spirit, appears. This is the mode 
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of present individualitj, of Beauty. Id respect of 

(lelermiuatiou of the end, this mode tueaiis that the end 
is not one only, but that there are many ends, and that 
the infinitely limited end is elevated to the condition ol' 
a real end. Here the leal end is no longer exclusive, but 
allows much — all, in fact, the right of existence along- 
side of it, and a genial tolerance is here the fundamental 
characteristic. There are subjects of various sorts which 
have a valid existence alongside of each other, many 
unities fioin which definite existence gets the means 
it employs, and thus existence gets a certain friendly 
character attached to it- Just because there are many 
particular ends, multiplicity does not disdain to exhibit 
itself in immediate determinate existence. Tlie multi- 
plicity, the kind or variety, possesses universality in itself. 
The end permits the different kinds of things to have a 
valid existence alongside of itself; it is on terms of friend- 
sinp with particularity and shows itself in it, and in its 
character, as particular end, it permits the means to have 
a valid existence alongside of itself, and manifests itself in 
it. it is at this point that the determination or category 
of Beauty comes in. Beauty is end existing potentially, 
which allies itself with immediate existence, and in this 
way establishes its own validity. Above the Beautiful 
and the particular end there lluuls the Universal in the 
form of a Power devoid of anything subjective, devoid of 
wisdom, indeterminate in itself, and this accordingly ia 
l-'ate — cold necessity. Necessity is, indeed, that particular 
development of the Essence which allows its phenomenal 
manifestation or appearauce to unfold itself in tiie form 
of independent realities, while the moments of this outward 
manifestation show themselves in the shape of distinct or 
difi'ereutiated forms. Implicitly, however, these momenta 
are identical, and their existence is accordingly not to be 
taken seriously. It is only Destiny, the inner identity of 
tlie dillereuces, which is to be taken seriously. 

(c.) The third form of religion is eiiually represented 
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by a finite particular end, whiuh in its patticulavity 
represents itself as universality, and expands itself so 
as to leacli universality, but which is all the same still 
empirical and external. It is not the true universality of 
the Notion, but one which, compriaing the world and the 
peoples of the world within itself, extends them so as to 
reach universality, while it at the same time loses its 
determinate character, and has for its end the cold abstract 
Power, and is in itself devoid of an end. 

In external existence these ibiee moments are repre- 
sented by tl)e Jewisii, the Greelf, and the Iloman religions. 
Power, as subjectivity, determines itself as wisdom acting 
in accordance with an end ; this end la, to begin with, stiil 
undetermined ; particular ends come into existence, and 
finally an empirical universal end appears. 

These religions correspond in reverse order to those 
preceding them. The Jewish religion corresponds to the 
Persian, the element of dilTeieuce common to the two 
being that, regarded from this standpoint, the determinate- 
ness represents the inner nature of the Essence which Js 
the end of self-determination. At an earlier stage, how- 
ever, in the religions which precede, tlie determinateness 
had a natural character. In the Persian religion this 
was represented by light, this element being in its nature 
universal, simple, and physical. This was accordingly the 
final stage reached, taking the natural as a starting-point, 
Nature being thus comprehended in a unity which was 
similar to that of Thought. Here, in the Jewish religion, 
particularity is represented by a simple abstract end, 
namely, power, which is really only wisdom. Regarding 
the question from the second standpoint, we have in the 
Greek religion many particular ends and one Power 
above tbem ; in the Hindu religion there are in the same 
way the many natural realities^ and above them Brahma, 
the self-thinking Une. Considering the matter from the 
third standpoint, we have an empirical universal end 
which is iteelf the selfless, all- destroying Destiny, nob 
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true subjectivity, and corresponding to this we h*'^ 
power as individual empirical self-consciousness. Tb^> 
too, in the Chinese religion there appears an iiidivid^ 
existence which represents itself as the Universal pt^ 
and simple, as determining everything as God. The fi^^ 
mode of natural existence is self-consciousness, individn^^' 
natural. The natural, in its character as something sin^^^ 
or individual, is what actually exists as, and is determine" 
as, self-consciousness. Here, accordingly, the arrange" 
ment is the reverse of what we have in the Religion O* 
Nature. In the present instance, what is primary i^ 
Thought, which is concrete in itself, simple subjectivity, 
which then advances so as to get determination within 
itself. In the other case, in the Religion of Nature, it 
was the natural immediate self-consciousness which was 
the primary element, and which finally embodied itself 
in the pictorial conception of light. 



I. 
THE RELIGION' OF SUBLIMITY. 

What this religion has in common with that of Beauty 
is the ideality it ascribes to the natural, which it brings 
into subjection to the spiritual, and further that in it 
God is consciously known as conscious Spirit, as Spirit 
whose determinations are rational and moral. God, how- 
ever, in the Religion of Beauty has still a particular nature 
or content, or, to put it otherwise, He is merely moral 
Power in the manifested form of Beauty, and therefore 
in a manifestation which still takes place in a sensuous 
material, in the region of sensuous matter, the matter of 
the idea or ordinary conception : the region in which the 
manifestation takes places is not yet that of Thought. 
The necessity for rising higher to the Religion of Sub- 
limity is to be found in the fact that the particular 
spiritual and moral forces are taken out of their state of 
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This subjective unity is not substance, but Riihjootivfl 
unity ; it ia absolute Power, while the niiturftl is merely 
somethiug posited, ideal, and not iiidependent. It d'fM 
not manifest itself in any natural material, but Jn Tliought. 
Thought is tlie mode of its definite existence or manl* 
festation. 

There is absolute power in the Hindu religion a<M, 
but the main point is that it be concretely df!t«Trairi«l 
within itself, and thus be the absolute wisdom. Tt** 
rational characteristics of freedom, the moral cli«r«i)« 
teristics, are united so as to form one diancUrlMM, » 
End, and thus the characteristic of thia •iih)»rtlt*kf ff 1 
holiness. Morality thus chsracUriMS ibwlf M iMtlMM, 

Tbe higher truth of the rabjectivitf of (f^ l# IWA tW 1 
determination or characteratie of Uw B«HMjf«|, in trMA I 
the constituent element, the ahtctoto cuMmM, It *»t0t 
into particular, but the rhirafHrkrii «f Mitt»m, ■■■■ 
the relation between ihmt We (itlmmimih'Ht to TTWfUf 1 
to that between the aoiaalt m4 MMi dUi tttsuxis lit¥Sm 
a particular cbanctcr, \m it i$ Jim flmwitf «<f INftftft 1 
saltty which U Uw hamam mmi mifmtlHf A# ttmimA 
and tbe nnity of till iiKfM^j, • milf vto*i im M0j 
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essential independent existence, is the true subjectivity, 
the subjectivity which determines itself within itself. 
This is wisdom and holiness. The content of the Greek 
gods, the moral Powers, are not holy, because they are 
particular and limited. 

A. 

THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE CONCEPTION. 

The Absolute, God, is defined as the one subjectivity, 
pure subjectivity, and, as a consequence, as subjectivity 
which is universal in itself, or the reverse. This sub- 
jectivity, which is universal in itself, is clearly One only. 
The unity of God consists in this, that the consciousness 
of God is the consciousness of Him as One. The point 
here is not to show that the unity exists implicitly, that 
the unity lies at the basis of things, as is the case in the 
Indo-Chinese religion ; for God is not posited as infinite 
subjectivity when His unity is merely implicit, and He 
is not known and does not exist for consciousness as sub- 
jectivity. God in the present case is, on the contrary, 
consciously known as a personal One, not as One, as in 
Pantheism. Thus the immediate natural mode of con- 
ceiving of God disappears, the mode, for instance, which 
appears in the Persian religion, in which He is thought 
of as light, lleligion is conceived of as the religion of 
Spirit, but only so far as its basis is concerned, only as 
it exists in the region that specially belongs to it, that of 
Thought This unity of God contains itself One Power, 
a Power which consequently is absolute, and within this 
all externality, and consequently all that belongs to the 
world of sense, that takes on the form of sense, or is a 
picture, disappears. 

God is here without form. He does not exist in any 
external sensuous form. There is no image of Him. 
He does not exist for the sensuous idea, but, on the con- 
trary. He exists only for thought The infinite subjec- 
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tivity is the sobjectivity wliicli thinks, and, being thiokin^' 

subjectivity, it exists only for thought. 

(«.) God is (Jefiiied as absolute power, which is wisdom. 

Power in its form as wisdom is, to begin with, reflected 

into itself as subject. This reflection into self, this seli'- 
deteruiinntiou of power, is the selt-deterniiuatiou which 
is entirely abstract rnd universal, which does not yet 
jiarticularise itself witliiu itself, the determinate character 
being only determinateness in general. It is owing to 
this subjectivity which makes no distinction within itself 
that fiod is defined as One. "Within this One all par- 
ticularity has vanished. It is implied in this that 
natural things, the things which have a determinate par- 
ticular character and constitute the world, have no longer 
any valid independent existence in their condition of 
imniediacy. Independence is represented by One only. 
All else is merely something posited, dependent for its 
being on something else, something which is kept fi'om 
existing by the One, for the One is abstract subjectivity, 
aad all else is unsubstantial as compared with tt. 

(b.) Tlie next point is the determination of the end 
followed out by the absolute Power. From one point of 
view, God is Himself His end. He is wisdom. And it 
is, to begin with, required of this determination that it 
be equal to the power. It is itself, however, merely a 
general end, or. to put it otherwise, wisdom is merely 
.abstract, is merely called wisdom. 

(c) The determinateness. however, must not remain 
merely a determination within the Notion, but receive 
the form of reality also. This form is, to begin with, an 
immediate one. The end of God is, in fact, merely the 
first reality, and accordingly is a wholly single or in- 
dividual end. The next step is that the end, the de- 
terminateness, should on its part be raised to the condition 
of concrete universality. We certainly have here pure 
subjectivity on the one side, but the determinateness is 
not yet equalised with it. This first end is thus limited. 
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bat Mau, self-conscioiisness, is the spbere iu which it 
shows itself. The end must, as being a divine end, ba 
universal, inherently and potentially universal; it must 
contain universality in itself. The end is thus mere!/ 
human, and as yet naturally the family, wliich widens 
out into a nation. A detiuite nation becomes here ths 
end set before itself by wisdom. 

That God should be thus characterised as One seems 
to us a thouijht which is familiar, and not striking and 
important, because we are accustomed to this figurative 
idea of Him. The idea is formal, too, but of infinite 
importance, and it i^ not to be wondered at that the 
Jewish people put such a. high value upon it, for the 
thought that God is one is tlie root of subjectivity, of 
the intellectual world, the way to tiutb. Tlje essential 
character oE absolute truth is contained iu it ; stilt it is 
not yet-truth as truth, for development is a necessary 
quality of this latter, but it is the beginning of truth and 
the formal principle of tlie absolute harmony of the 
Absolute with itself. The One is pure power, and all 
that is particular is posited in Him as negative, and not as 
belonging to Him as such, but as inadequate to express 
Him, as unworthy of Hire, In the religion of Nature we 
saw the determinateness under the aspect of natural 
existence, as, for example, light, and the self-conscious- 
ness of the Absolute appeared in this manifold manner. 
In the infinite Power, on the other hand, all this exter- 
nality is annihilated. There is, therefore, an essence 
withont form or representation which does not exist for 
the Other in any natural mode, but only for thought, for 
Spirit. This defiiiiuon of the One is that formal defini- 
tion of unity which forms the basis of the conception of 
God as Spirit, and, so far as self-consciousness is con- 
cerned, it is the root of its concrete, true content 

But it is, to begin with, nothing more than the root 
merely. For the point to be determined is not how 
many spiritual predicates — as, for example, wisdom. 
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goodness, mercy, are to be ascribed to the One, but what 
He does and really is. What we are concerned with is, 
the actual determination and reality. It must, therefore, 
be determiucd wliether or Dot tlie action expresses tlie 
mode in which Spirit appears. If the activity is uot 
of the kind which develops the nature of Spirit, then 
the subject may certainly pass for being Spirit so far as 
ordinary thought is concerned, but it is uot itself true 
Spirit. The fundamental characteristic of activity here, 
however, is, to begin wilh, Power, which does not assuma 
an outward form implying that the reality is its own 
reality, but rather its attitude to reality is atiil essentially 
a negative one. 



THE CONCHETE GENERAL IDEA OR POPULAR 
CONCEPTION. 

(a.) The Determination of the Dieiiu FarticiUarisalion. 

Firat DeteTmiiiation. — In the divine act of judgment, 
God ia wisdom; God's self-determination, His differentia- 
tion, or, to put it more definitely. His act of Creation, la 
contained in it. Spirit is simply what mediates self within 
self, what is active. This activity implies a distinguish- 
ing from self, an act of judgment, which, in its original 
meauiiig, is separation or division. The world is some- 
thing posited by Spirit; it is made out of its nothing. 
The negative element in tlie world, however, is tlie affir- 
mative element, the Creator, namely, in whom what is 
natural exists as the non-existent. The world, therefore, 
in its nothingness has sprung from the absolute ful- 
ness of the power of the Good. It has been created from 
its own nothingness, which, as being its Other, Gud is. 
Wisdom moans that an end is present in the world, and 
determines it. This subjectivity, however, is what comes 
first, and is accordingly abstract to begin witii, and con- 
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aequently the particuUrisation of God 13 not yet posited 1 
23 being uithiii Himself, but rather His act of judgment | 
or separation nieana that He posits something, and what \ 
is tlius posited and gets a definite character exists at first i 
in the form of an immediate Other. The higher c 
ception is certainly tliat of God'a act of Creation ^^ithin | 
Himself, by wliicb He is beginning and end in Himself, | 
and thus has the moment of movement, which is here | 
filill outside of Him, in Himself, in His inner natnre. 

When wisdom is not abstract but concrete, and f!od 
is thonght of as self-determining in such a way that He 
creates Himself within Himself, and preserves i>hat is 
created within Himself, so that it is produced and known 
as permanently contained within Himself as His Son, 
then God is knotrn as concrete God, truly known as | 
Sfirit. 

Since, however, wbdoni is as j'et abstract, the act of 
separation, what is posited, is something which has Being, 
the separation or judgment has still the form of imme- 
diacy, hut it has this only in so far as it is form, for God 
creates absolutely out of nothing. He alone is Being, 
what is positive. He is, however, at the same time the 
positing of His power. Tlie necessity by wliich God is 
the positing of His power is the birthplace of all that is 
created. This necessity is the material out of which God 
creates ; it is God Himself, and He therefore does not 
create out of anything; material, for He is the Self, and 
not the immediate or material. He is not One as a^^ainst 
an Other already existing, but is Himself tlie Other in 
tlie form of determinateness, which, however, because He 
is only One, exists outside of Him as His negative move- 
ment. The positing of Nature necessarily belongs to the 
notion or conception of spiritual life, of the Self, and is 
the sinking of inLelligence into sleep. Since power is 
conceived of as absolute negativity, the Essence, i.e., what 
is identical with itself, is at first in a state of repose, of 
eternal calm and seclasion. But this very solitude in its ' 
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own self is merely a moment of Power, and not its totality. 
Power is ia its very nature a negative relation to self, a 
mediation within self; and since it is negatively related 
to self, tlie abolition or annulling of abstract identity is 
the positing of difference, determiuateness, i.e.. it is the 
creation of the world. The element of nothing, out of 
which the world is created, is the absence of all difference, 
and it is in conneetion with this quality that Power, 
Essence, is first thought of. If, accordingly, it is asked 
where God got the material, the answer is, just in that 
simple relation to self. Matter is what is formless, what 
ia identical with itself. This is merely a moment of the 
Essence, and is thus something different from absolute 
Power, and is accordingly what we call matter. The 
creation of the woilil, therefore, means the negative rela- 
tion of the Power to itself, in so far as it is to begin with 
something which ia defined as merely identical with self. 

The creation by God is something very different from 
the act of proceeding from God, or from the idea of the 
world proceeding out of God. All peoples have had 
theogonies, or, what comes to the same thing, cosmogonies. 
In these the fundamental category is always procession, 
not the fact of something being created. It is out of 
Brahma that the gods proceed, while in the cosmogonies 
of the Greeks, the highest, tlie most spiritual gods are 
those which have finally proceeded from some source, 
which have been the last so to proceed. This poor cate- 
pory of procession now disappears, for the Good, Absolute 
Power, is a Subject, 

lliis procession does not express the true character of 
what is created. What thus proceeds is what exists, 
what actually is, and in such a way that the Ground or 
Essence from which it proceeds is thought of as the un- 
essential element which has disappeared in something 
higher. What proceeds out of God is not thought of as 
something created, but as something independent, self- 
subsistent, not as something which has no inherent in-' 

VOL. II. K 
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dependence. This, therefore, is the form taken by the ' 
Divine aelf-deterniination, the mode of particularisation. 
It cannot blunder, for wisdom is necessary to the very 
idea of it. It is not, however, any kind of particu- 
larisation of God in Himself, otherwise God would be 
known as Spirit. The particularisation, just because 
God is One, attaches to the other aspect of existence. 
This particularisation is, to begin with, the Divine act of 
characterisation in general, and is thus Creation. This 
positing of the world is not transitory, but, on the con- 
tmry, wiiat proceeds out of God preserves the character 
of someUiiiig posited, of the creature, in fact. Thua what 
is created lias upon it the mark of something which has 
no independence. Tliia is the fundamental characteristic, 
and one which remains attached to it because God is 
conceived of as Subject, as infinite Fower. Here Power 
exists only for the One, and thus it follows that what ia 
particular is merely something negative, sometliing posited, 
as compared with the subject. 

Seeovd Determination. — This determination means 
that God is hypothetical ly Subject. If He is not, then 
Creation is a vague popular couceptiou which readily 
suggests the mechanical and technical methods of pro- 
duction used by man, and this is an idea which we must 
keep out of our minds. God is the First: His act of 
creation is an eternal creating, in which He is not a 
result, but that which originates. When He is conceived 
of in a higher way, namely, as Spirit, He is the self- 
creating, and does not proceed out of Himself, being both 
beginning and result. Here, however, God is not con- 
ceived of as Spirit. Human production, technical produc- 
tion, is an external process. The Subject, what is First, 
becomes active, and connects itself with something other 
than itself, and thus comes to stand in an external rela- 
titin to the material which has to be manipulated, which 
offers resistance and has to be overcome. Both actually 
exist OS objects which have a mutual relation to eack 
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God, OD tiie otiier hand, creates sbsolately onl of 
X3DtIiing, since tliere is DoLking which was tiefore Htm. 

The mode of production, therefore, in coDDecLioa wiUi 
■^hich He is Suliject, is intuitive, is injinile adirity. In 
ibe case of human production, I am coosciousnesa, I have 
4111 end, and know what it is, and I have, too, accordingly 
the material, and know that nty relation to it is a 
relation to an "Other." Intuitive production, on the 
contrary, the production of Nature, belongs to the con- 
ception of Life. It is an inward act, inner activity, 
which has no reference to something actually existing. 
It is life-force, the eternal production of Nature, and 
Nature, speaking generally, is something posited, some- 
thing created. 

God is in reference to the world the totality of His 
deterntiuateiiess, of His negation, and in reference to the 
totality of immediate Being, He is what is pre-supposfd, 
the subject which remains absolutely first. Here thu 
fundamental characteristic of God is subjectivity, which 
relates itself to itself, and us inherently existing permanent 
subjectivity it is what is first. 

The derivative cliaractcr of the Greek gods, who repre- 
sent the spiritual element, is something which bel^n^pi tu 
their finitude. It ia this which gives tbem their ctn*- 
ditional character, in accordance with which th«ir cwm 
nature is considered as dependent ott ftoOKttiin^ yttv'vMu\f 
existing, as is the case with the finite apirit of Stlm*. 

This subjectivity, however, i« Um sbicJstcI/ Twit, tl(# 
Beginner of things, iu coaditioat ehaiaeUr \n^ 6tm» 
away with ; bol it is only MCDetiiiaf WUA It/^m, Mul 
thia does tuX mean tUt At aabJBOMtr k itMriiKuimj 
u result wxi u c 

If what wu emlcd fay il 
then the diBetenes «mU ia OrtCMK tt ^MW ciriy «M 
■ndabaorbediatMt rJ iiiii L i . tW fM llMl|M» «whM 
be (ha last. BomOkms lAidk mm/kiA ffim ilt0, lm 
Ihi) is a char ac UfMti e mm !«•« im$ f» ^^mi090 
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can say is that this absolute Subject is something which 
begins merely — that is first or primary. 

The third determination of Ood in relation to tiu tporld, 
— This is expressed by what we call the attributes of 
God. These represent His determinate character, i.e., in- 
asmuch as we have seen that there is a particularisation 
of God, God's self-determination, and that this self- 
determination is the creation of the world, it follows that 
along with this there is posited the fact of a relation on 
the part of God to the world, or to put it otherwise, the 
attributes are the determinate element itself, only known 
in the Notion of God. 

The One is something which has got determinate char- 
acter, which is known as being, as not returning into God, 
the Other is God's being made determinate as a determinate 
quality of God. It is this that we are in the habit of 
calling by the name of attributes, God's relations to the 
world, and to say that we know only this relation of God 
to the world and do not know God Himself, is to use tan 
unfortunate expression. It is just this which is His own 
determinate character, and it is this consequently which 
is represented by His own attributes. 

It is only when things are represented in an external 
way and from the point of view of the senses, that 
anything can be said to be, and to be for self, in such a 
way that its relations to other things, its attributes, are 
distinguished from its existence, for it is just these which 
constitute its own peculiar nature. The manner in which 
a man stands related to others is just his nature. The 
acid is nothing else than the particular character of its 
relation to the base — that is the nature of the acid itself. 
If we understand the relation in which an object stands to 
other things, we understand the nature of the object itself. 
These distinctions, therefore, are of a very inferior 
character, since they directly coincide as being the product 
of an understanding which does not know them, and is 
not aware what it possesses in these distinctions. This 
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delerminateness as somethiDg external, immediate, as a 
of God Himsoir, is His absolute power, 
'S^-MMsdoiD, the deguite moments of wliicli are 
Snfl righteousness. 

Goodaess consists in the fact that tlie world ia : Being 
does not belong to it, as Being is liere reduced to the 
coaditiou of a moment, and is only a Being which lias 
been posited or created. This act of dividing, of differen- 
lintiou, represents the eternal goodness of God. What 
is thus distinguished from God has no right to be ; it is 
external to tlie One, something manifold, and because of 
this, something limited, finite, whose essential character is 
not to be, but the goodness of God consists just in thu 
fact that it is. Inasmuch as it is something which has been 
posited, it also passes away, is only appearance. God only 
18 Iking, the truly real ; Being which excludes any of ita 
elements, Being outside of God, has no right of existence. 

God can be a Creator in tlie true sense only in so far 
as He is subjectivity, for as such He is free, and His 
determinate character. His self-determination, is set free. 
It is only what is free that can have its determinations 
standing over against itself as free sod can give theia 
freedom. Tliis diBerentiation, wtiose totality ia repie- 
aeuted by the world, this Being, is The Good, 

The Being of the world, bowever, is only th« Being 
of Power, or, to put it otherwise, the positire mlily uid 
^dependence or Eelf-«xistfim of tbe vorld im not its 
own self-existence, but the wlf-exiatcaee of Power. The 
world accotdbgly moat, to rdetiaa to the Power, lie 
thought of as someUriag ineoiifate is hariL Th* «W 
side is represented by dw mmmitUaem of the JiflcrewM, 
the infinite realm of deidta exiit«w; the efhtr ritft , 
uconlinglr by du wihelwtniHiy of the vorU, thiw | ^ | 
Ibis qnality doe* not etlach «e the ««fU terif, h«» U I 
rather the ideoti^ of Hm Fwm vMi HaM, th« ] 
world doce m« maeatmm iImH Mifeadsallf ; •■ I 
oortpuT. ita llMBi fif tm, in Ml t^mtmn, i» Itw J 
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Power which maintains itself in the differences, inas- 
much as it remains Being-for-self, and thus represents 
the Being of the world. The world is thus divided 
within itself; regarded from one side it is dependent, 
selfless difference, and regarded from the other side it is 
its own Being. 

The manifestation of the nothingness, of the ideality 
of this finite existence, of the fact that Being is here 
not true independence — this manifestation in the form 
of Power, is Eighteousness, and in this justice is done 
to finite things. Goodness and righteousness are not 
moments of Substance. These characteristics exist in 
Substance in a state of being, and they also are immedi- 
ately present in it as not being, as becoming. 

Here the One is not thought of as Substance, but as 
the personal One, as Subject, and here the determination 
of the end is the determinateness of the Notion itself. 
The world has to be, and so, too, it has to change, to 
pass away. Here righteousness is thought of as deter- 
mination of the Subject in its self-differentiation from 
these determinations which belong to it, from this world 
which is its own world. 

Creation, preservation, passing away are, in the ordi- 
nary conception of them, separated in time, but in the 
Notion they are essentially moments only of one process, 
namely, of the process of Power. The identity of Power 
with itself is thus the Nothing out of which the world* 
has been created, being both the subsistence of the world 
and the cancelling and absorbin^jj of this subsistence or 
independent existence. This identity of Power which 
presents itself in the Being of things, too, is both the 
Being of things and their Not-Being. In so far as good- 
ness is concerned, the world exists only as having no 
justification for its existence in itself, as upheld and 
maintained in a contingent way, and in this fact is, at 
the same time, contained its negativity, which owes its 
existence to righteousness. 
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The cliiiracterislics indicated are certainly character- 
istics of the Notion itself, but the subject which possesses 
them has not its real nature in them. The fundiimental 
cbaracteristics are the One and Poner, .and the Xotiou, 
the inmost nature of the subject, is posited ns still existing 
iodepeudently of the attributes. If they really belonged 
to it, then they would themselves be Totality, for the 
Notion is the absolute goodness, it shares with itself its 
own characteristics. In the case of their belonging to 
the Notion, it would be further implied that they them- 
selves were th_e whole Notion, and thus it would be for 
the first time truly real ; in which case, however, the 
Notion would be posited as Idea and the subject as 
Spirit, in which goodness and righteousness would be 
totalities. 

But although goodness and righteousness contain the 
element of difference, they are not thought of as being 
the abiding character of Power. Power, on the contrary, 
is by its very nature what is without definite character, 
what is undetermined, i.e., it shows itself essentially 
powerful as against these very differences; its goodneHS 
passes over into righteonsness. and vice rer»/t. Koch 
being posited for itself excludes the other, while th« 
very nature of Power consiats in this, that it Kimply 
Joes away with or cancels the determioateaeiin. 

Righteousness is the moment of negation, it., il 
makes manifest the nothingness of thin({s. l(i;(ht/rotui. 
ness thus understood is a characteristic, jtut na originiitlon 
and passing away are in Siva. It simply expffimM tli« 
general aspect of the process, the affwct ftf ctml^nufnuy , 
the nothingness of which is made plain. Il doM nut 
express negation as an infinite return UiUi iwlf, wlilnti 
would be the characteristic of ftpirtt. M«;jall'rH It liMif 
nothing more than righteouanew. 

(6.) The Form of tfw. World. 

The world thus regarded is prouk ; it *nrUu mviiMnWf 
I u ft collection of tbing^ la (Jm KftH, ntiA Ut Htmk 
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life particularly, a feeling of delight arises from tlie 
friendly and joyous character of the relation in which 
Man stands to Nature, since Man, in so far as he is 
related to Nature, is related to the Divine. By taking 
up this generous attitude he spiritualises what is natural, 
makes it into something Divine, gives it a soul. 

This unity of the Divine and the natural, this identity 
of the ideal and the real, is an abstract characterisation, 
and is easily reached. The true identity is that which is 
found in infinite subjectivity, which is not conceived of 
as neutralisation, as a kind of mutual blunting of the 
characteristics of the two elements, but as infinite sub- 
jectivity, which determines itself, and sets its determina- 
tions free in the form of a world. At this stage these 
determinations thus set free are, in their character as 
things, at the same time unsubstantial or dependent, and 
this is indeed their true nature. They are not gods, but 
natural objects. 

These particulctr moral Powers, which the higher Greek 
gods essentially are, possess independence only in form, 
because their content, owing to its particular character, is 
unsubstantial. This is a false form ; the Being of these 
unsubstantial things, which are immediate regarded from 
the present standpoint, is really conceived of as something 
formal, as something unsubstantial, which comes to have 
Being not in the shape of absolute divine Being, but 
Being which is abstract, one-sided, and since it gets the 
character of abstract Beiuir, it has attached to it the 
categories of Being, and being finite, the categories of the 
Understanding. 

We are in the presence of piosaic things when the 
world thus exists for us, in the presence of external things, 
existing in accordance with the manifold connection of 
the Understanding as expressed by ground and conse- 
quence, quality, quantity, and all such-like categories of 
the Understanding. 

Nature is here undeified, natural things have no sub- 
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ity or independence in lliemselves, and the Divine 
is only in the One. It might well seem to be a matter 
for regret that Nature should in any religion he uiideified, 
and should get the character of what has no divine 
element iu it. We are wout rather to exlol the unity of 
the ideal and the real, the unity of Nature and God, and 
where natural things are considered to be freely deter- 
mined as substantial and divine, it is the custom to call 
this the identity of ideality and reality. This is certainly 
the Idea, but such a determination of identity is so far 
very forma!, it is cheaply got, and it is to be found every- 
where. The main point is the further determination of 
this identity, and the true one is to be found only in 
vbat is spiritual, in God, wlio in a real way dcterminea 
Himself, so that the moments of IIJs Notion are at 
the same time themselves present as totality. Natural 
things, so far as their particular existence is concerned, 
have, as a matter of fact, an implicit existence ; looked 
at through their Notion, their relation to Spirit, to the 
Notion, is an external one, and so too Spirit as Suite, 
and appearing as this particular form of life, is itself 
ixteinaL Life, it is true, is essentially somethini^ inward, 
but the totality referred to, iu so far as it is merely life, 
is external relatively to the absolute inwardness of -Spirit ; 
abstract self-consciousness is equally Unite. Natural 
things, the sphere of finite things, purely abstract Being, 
represent something which in its nature is external to 
itself. It is here at this stage that things get the cbarac- 
ter of externality ; they appear in accordance with their 
Notion in their true nature. If regret be felt that such 
B position is assigned to Nature, it must at the same 
time be granted that tliis beautiful union of Nature and 
God liolda good for fancy only, not for reason. Even 
those who object so strongly to the undeitying of Nature, 
■ud extol that identity, will all the same certainly find it 
»ery difficult to believe in a Ganga, a cow, a monkey, a 
Ka, &c., as God. It is here, on the contrary, that u 
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foundation is laid for a more rational way of looking at 
things and at their connection. 

This, however, is not as yet the place at which to give 
to this form of conscious thought theoretic completeness 
and make it knowledge. In order to do this, there must 
exist a concrete interest for things, and the Essence must 
be conceived of not merely as universal, but also as deter- 
minate Notion. The definite theoretic view of things 
cannot exist alongside of the popular idea of abstract 
wisdom and of one limited end. 

The relation of God to the world in general is thus 
defined as His immediate manifestation in it in a parti- 
cular, individual way, for a definite end in a limited sphere, 
and it is at this point that the definite conception of 
miracles comes in. In the earlier religions there are no 
miracles ; in the religion of India everything has been in 
a deranged state from the very start. The idea of miracle 
comes in first in connection with the thought of opposi- 
tion to the order of Nature, to the laws of Nature even 
when these have not as yet been discovered, but when 
there is only the consciousness of a natural connection 
between thincjs of a general character. It is here we 
first meet with the miraculous, and the idea which is 
formed of it is that God manifests Himself in some indi- 
vidual thing, and does this at the same time in opposition 
to the essential character of this thing. 

The true miracle in Nature is the manifestation of 
Spirit, and the true manifestation of Spirit is funda- 
mentally the Spirit of Man and his consciousness of the 
rationality of Nature, his consciousness that in these 
scattered elements, and in these manifold contingent 
things, conformity to law and reason are essentially pre- 
sent. In this religion, however, the world appears as a 
complexity of natural things which affect each other in 
a natural way, and stand in an intelligible connection 
with each other, and the necessity for miracles is present 
go long as that connection is not conceived of as the 
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oljective nature of tluDgs, i/., bo long as God's mauifesta- 
lioii in them ia not thguglit of aa eternal universal lawa 
of Nature, and so long as His activity is not tlioiiglit of 
«s essentially universal, Tiie rational connection which 
is first reached at this stage is only objective connection, 
and what it means is that the individual thin^' as such 
exists in its finiteness (or itself, and is consequently in 
an external relation. 

Miracle is still conceived of as an accidental manifes- 
tation of God ; the universal absolute relation of God to 
the natural world is, on the other hand, sublimity. We 
cannot call the infinite Subject conceived of in itself and 
in its relation to itself, auhlinie, for so thought of, it is in 
its essential nature absolute and holy. The idea of sub- 
limity first comes in in connection with the manifestation 
and relation of this Subject to the world, and wljeu the 
world is thought of as a manifestation of the Subject, though 
as a manifestation which is not afhrmatlve, or as one which, 
while it is indeed affirmative, has yet its main characteristic 
in this, that what is natural, what is of the world, is negated 
aa inadequate to express the Subject, and is known aa such. 

Sublimity is therefore this particular Appearing and 
manifestation of God in the world, and it may be defined 
thus. This act of manifestation shows itself at the same 
time as sublime, as raised above this manifestation in 
reality. In the Religion of Beauty there is a reconcilia- 
tion of the significatioQ with the material, of the sensuous 
mode and Being for an "Other," The spiritual mani- 
fests itself entirely in this external way. This external 
mode is a symbol of what is inner, and this inner some- 
thing is completely known in its external form. 

The sublimity of the manifestation, on the other hand, 
directly destroys reality, the matter and material which 
belong to it. In His manifestation God directly distin- 
guishes Himself from it, so that it is expressly knowu to 
lie inadequate to manifest Him. The One has not there- 
fore His complete Being and essential existence in the 
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externality of the luanifestation as the gods of the Religion I 
of Beauty have, and the iiiadeqiiacy of the maiiifeatation 
is uot something of which there is uo consciousness, but, 
on the contrary, it is expressly posited along with con- 
sciousness as ioadequacy. 

It is not Qccoi'dingly enough to constitute sublimity | 
that the couteut, the Notion, be higher than the outward 1 
Form, even if this latter be exaggerated and stretched j 
beyond its natural measure, but what manifests itself I 
must also be the Power which is above the outward form. 1 
In the religion of India the represeotatioas of the Divine 1 
are devoid of measure, aud yet tlicy are not sublime but 1 
are rather a distortion, or, it may be, they are uot dis- ] 
torted, as, for instance, the cow Qud the ape, which express I 
the entire power of Nature, yet the signification and J 
the outward form are not proportionate to each other j ] 
they are not sublime, however, for indeed it is this want 1 
of mutual proportion which is the greatest defect. It i» 1 
accordingly necessary tliat the Power be at the same time ] 
put above the outward form. 

Man in a state of natural consciousness can have] 
uatural things present before him, but his spiiit does 1 
not suit with such a content. The mere act of looking 1 
around gives nothing sublime, but rather the glance j 
towards heaven which is above ami beyond what liea I 
around. This sublimity is iu a special sense the character 
of God in relation to natural things. The Old Testament 
Scriptures are extolled because of the presence iu them 
of this sublimity. " And God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light." Here we have one of the sublimest 
passages, Tlie Word represents the greatest possible 
absence of effort, and this breathing is here at the same j 
time light, the world of light, the infinite pouring forth I 
of light; and thus light is <legraded to the rank of a' 
word, to eomething so transitory as a word. God is further 
represented as using the wind and the lightning as ser- 
vants and messengers, Nature is so obedient to Him. It 
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■From Tliy breath the worlds proceed ; before 
.enings they flee away ; if Thou opeueat Thine 
are filled with good ; if Thou hidest Tby face, 
roiibled ; if Thou holdest in Thy breath, they 
pass away into dust ; if Thou aendest it forth, they 
spring up again." Sublimity consists in this, that Xature 
)9 represented as thus entirely negated, in suljection, 
tianaitory. 



THE END GOD WORKS OUT IX THE WORLD. 

First Dcicrmination. — The determination of the end 
Appears here as the essential one that God ia wise, to 
begin with — wise in Nature generally. Nature ia His 
creature, and He lets His power bo known iji it, though 
not His power only, but Hig wisdom as well. This 
wisdom reveals itself in what it produces by the presence 
of arrangement in accordance with an end, 

This end haa rather the character of something inde- 
terminate, superficial ; the conformity to an end ia rnther 
of an external kind, " Tliou ^vest to the beast its food." 
The true end and the true realisation of the end are not 
present within Nature as such, but rather they are essen- 
tially to be found in consciousness. He manifests Himself 
in Nature, but Hia essential appearing ia that He appears 
in coUBciousness, in Hia reflection or reappearance, in 
Buch a way tliat in self-consciousness it reappears that 
His end is just to be known by consciousness, and that 
He is an end for consciousness. 

Sublimity, to begin with, gives only the general idea 
of power, and not as yet that of an end. The end is not 
only the One, the truth rather being that only God Him- 
self can be His end, snd this means that Hia Notion be- 
comes objective for Him, and that He possesses Himself 
in the realisation. Tiiis is the universal end in general. 
If, accordingly, turning our attention to the world, to 
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Xature, we here seek to regard it as the end of God.*'^! 
thea we see that it is His power only that is manifested -^^ 
in it, it is only Hia power that becomes objective to Him 
in it, and wisdom is as yet quite abstiact. When we ^^ 
speak of an end, it must not be thought of as simply h 
power ; it must have a really determinate character. ^| 
Spirit is, iu fact, the region iu which it can be present, ^M 
and since God is end in Spirit as conscionsness, in Spirit ^^ 
which is posited over against Kim, and here, therefore, 
in the finite spirit as such. His end in the finite spirit is 
His representation, His recognition. God here has the 
finite spirit over against Him. Being-other, or other- 
ness, is not as yet posited as having absolutely returned 
into itself. The finite spirit is essentially consciousness. 
God must, therefore, be an object of consciousness as 
being the Essence, ic, in such a way as to be acknow- 
ledged and extolled. It is the glory of God which is, to 
begin with, His end. God's reflex presence in self-con- 
Bcioiisness, taken generally, is not yet known. God is 
only recognised, but if He is also to be really known or 
cognised, then it is necessary that He, as Spirit, should 
posit differences iu Himself. Here He has as yet only 
the abstract characterisations referred to. 

Thus at this stage the thought that reli<jion, as such, is 
the end, is an essential characteristic, which means that 
God becomes consciously known in self-consciousnesa, 
that He is object in it, and has an affirmative relation to 
it. He is God as being infinite power aud subjectivity 
in Himself. The second point is that He manifests 
Himself, aud that this should be essentially in another 
spirit, which, as finite, stands in an objective relation to 
Him. Thus the characteristic which comes in here is 
the acknowledgment and exaltation of God, the glory of 
God, His universal glory, for not only the Jewisli nation, 
but the whole earth, all peoples, alt nations are to praise 
the Lord. This end, namely, that He should be recog- 
nised, known, honoured by consciousness,, may, to start 
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called tlie theoretic eod. Its more 'iefinib 
is tliat of the practical emi, the pecuUarir real emi, wutch 
realises itself in tLe world, but luvraya m ihe apintosl 
world. 

Secimd Delerminatiim. — This essentiai and is the muial. 
end, niormlity, stgnifjiiig that "Vfnn, in whoE he dao^ ha* 
present to hia mind what la in occonisniee with loir, 
what is right. Thia element of law of whac is ri^c u 
the Divine element, and ui sa far aa is belong to toa 
world, &nd is present io finite congcionaneaa. ix a aaauB- 
tbing whicii has been posited by God. 

God is the Univenal. The man woo ipiidea himarii' 
and Lis wiU in acconiance with this amTetsal ia the fam 
man, and thus represents the nnireissl will, and ooC Iii* 
own particular moralitj. The doing of what ts ngnc » 
here the fundamental chaiacunatie, waQdiig be&n God, 
freedom from selfish enda, the riglitenaBDeH wliich has 
worth before God. 

Man does what b thua declared to be rigbt in refer- 
ence to God with a view to the gJory oC God. This 
right-doing has its seat in the will, in the inner utors of 
man ; and, in cuctrast to this exercise of will iu reference 
to God, we have the nataisl state of existence, of Man, 
and of what acts. 

Just aa we saw that in Xatore there was a broken up 
or disjointed state of things, that God existed indepen- 
dently while Nature had Being, but was yet souit^thiiig 
in subjection, so too we see exactly the same uistiuctiou 
in the human spirit ; we have right-doing as such, then, 
again the natural existence of Man. This, however, ia 
equally something determined by means of the spiritual 
relation of the will, just as Nature in general is souis- 
ihing posited by the absolute Spirit, 

The natural existence of Man, his outward worldly 
existence, is placed in direct reUtiou to what is inward. 
If this will of his is a substantial, essential will, actlun 
is right action ; and so, too, Man's external cxistcnco 
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ougUt to be in keeping with tltia sometliing which is 
inward and rij^ht. It can go well with Man only accorJ- 
ing to hia works, and he must not only conduct himself 
morally in a generRl way, respect the laws of his country, 
and sacrifice himself for his country, happen what may, 
but there arises a detinite demand that it should also go 
well with whoever does right. 

An essential point here is that real existence, definite 
Being in an external form, he made to correspond with, 
brought into subjection to, and determined in accordance 
with, what is inner and right. Tiiis essential condition 
enters here in consequence of, and on the basis of, the I 
fundamental relation of God to the natural finite world. 

There is here an end, and one which must be carried 
out, namely, this difference, which must at the same lira 
come to be in a state of harmony, bo as to show iliat 
natural existence governs itself, and bears witness to 
what is essential, to wliat is spiritual. So far as Man is 
concerned, he must be determined, governed, by what is 
truly inward, by right-doing. 

In this way the well-being of Man is divinely g^uarao- 
teed, but it is so guaranteed only in bo far as it is in con- 
formity with the Divine, the moral, divine law. This is 
the band of necessity, which, however, is no longer blind, 
as we shall see it is in other religions, where it is only 
the empty indeterminnte necessity from which the Notiou 
is absent, so that the Concrete is outside of it. The 
gods, the moral Powers, are subject to necessity, but the : 
necessity is not characterised by the presence in it of I 
what is moral and right. 

Here necessity is concrete, in the sense that what has I 
essential Being, Being in and for itself, gives laws, wills 
the Right, the Good, and as a consequence of this, this 
Being has an affirmative definite Being which is adequate 
to it, an existence which is a state of well-being or welfare. 
It is this kiud of harmony of which Man is conscious in 
this sphere of thought. 
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r It is on tliis that is rounded tlie belief that it must, 
nay, that it ought, to go well with him. He is au end 
for God, and he is this as being a whole. And yet he, 
as constituting a whole, is himself something differen- 
tiated or distinct, since he has the power of willing and 
Bn external existence. The conscious subject now knows 
tbat God is the bond of this necessity, that He is this 
I unity which brings about a state of well-being propor- 
Itionate to the well-doing, and that this connection exists, 
■ for the divine universal will is at the same time the will 
iwhich is determined in itself, and has consequently the 
I power to bring about that connection. 

The consciousness that these are thus joined together 
constitutes that faith, that confidence, which is a funda- 
mental and praiseworthy trait of the Jewish people. 
The Old Testament Scriptures, the Psalms especially, are 
full of this confidence. 

This, too, is the line of tliought which is represented 
1 the Book of Job, the only book the connection of 
I which with the standpoint of the Jewish people is not 
BufUciently recognised. Job extols his innocence, finds 
bis destiny unjust, he is discontented, i.f., there is in 
him a. contradiction — the consciousness of the righteous- 
ness which is absolute, and the want of correspondence 
between his condition and this righteousness. It is 
recognised as being an end which God has that He 
makes things go well with the good man. 

What the argument points to is that this discontent, 
this despondency, ought to be brought under the control 
I of pure and absolute confidence. Job aeks, "What doth 
God give me as a reward from on hiyh ? Should it not 
be the unrigbteoua man who is rejected thus?" His 
friends answer in the same sense, only they put it in the 
reverse way, " Because thou art unhappy, therefore we 
conclude that thou art not righteous." God does this in 
order that He may protect man from the sin of pride. 
God Hiiuself at last speaks: "Who is this that talks 
L VUL II. If 
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thus without understanding? Where wast thou when 
I laid the foundations of the earth ? " Then comes a 
very beautiful and magnificent description of God's power, 
and Job says, '* I know it ; he is a man without know- 
ledge who thinks he may hide his counsel." This 
subjection is what is finally reached ; on the one hand, 
there is the demand that it should go well with the 
righteous, and on the other, even the feeling of discon- 
tent when this is not the case, has to be given up. It 
is this resignation, this acknowledgment of Ood's power, 
which restores to Job his property and the happiness he 
had before. It is on this acknowledgment of God's power 
that there follows the re-establishment of his happiness. 
Still, at the same time, this good fortune is not regarded 
as something which can be demanded by finite man as a 
right, independent of the power of God. 

This confidence in God, this unity, and the conscious- 
ness of this harmony of the power, and at the same time 
of the wisdom and righteousness of God, is based on the 
thought that God is determined within Himself as end, 
and has an end. 

We have further to consider in this connection this 
fact, that Spirit becomes inward, the movement of Spirit 
within itself. Man must do right. That is the one 
absolute command, and this doing of what is right has 
its seat in his will. Man is by this means thrown back 
upon his inner nature, and he must occupy himself iu 
thus considering his inner life, and finding out whether 
it is righteous, whether or not his will is good. 

This examination into and anxiety about what is 
wrong, the crying of the soul after God, this descent 
into the depths of the spirit, this yearning of the spirit 
after \Yhat is right, after what is in conformity with the 
will of God, is something specially characteristic of this 
form of religion. 

This end further appears as being at the same time 
limited. The end is, that men should know and acknow- 
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ledge God, that what they do tliey should do for the 
•J of God ; that what they will ahouM be ia accord- 
with God's will, and that their will should he a true 

(L This end has. at the same time, a limitation attached 
to it, and we have to consider in how Ear this limitation 
belongs to the essential nature of God, to what extent 
the conception, the ordinary idea of God itself, still con- 
tains this limitation. 

If the ordinary or popular idea of God is limited, 
those further realisations of the divine conception in 
buman consciousness are limited also. What is always 
most essential, hut is also most difficult, is to under- 
stand the presence of the limitation in One, and to 
recognise that it is at the same time a limitation of the 
Idea, and in such a way that this latter does not yet 
appear as the ahsolute Idea. 

God, as the one wlio determines Himself in His free- 
dom and according to His freedom in such a way that 
what is spiritual is free, is wisdom; but this wisdom, 
this end, is at first merely end and wisdom in genernl. 
Tlie wisdom of God, His self-determination, have not yet 
received their development. This development within 
the Idea of God is first found in the religion in which the 
nature of God is entirely revealed. 

The defect of this Idea is that though God is the One, 
He is this in Himself only in the determinateness of His 
unity, and is not what eternally develops itself within 
itself. There is not as yet any developed determination. 
What we call wisdom is so far something abstract — 
abstract universality. 

The re»l end which we have is the first end. It exists 
AS an end of God in Spirit as actual, and thus it must 
Lave universality in itself, it must be a divine and true 
end in itself, and one which has substautial univer- 
sality. A substantial end in Spirit means that the 
spiritual individuals know themselves to be one, and act 
towards each other as one and are in unity. The end ia 
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a moral one, and it finds its sphere in real freedom. It 
is that part of thought in which what is practical comes 
into play, an end in actual consciousness. .It is, hoW' 
ever, a first end, and the morality connected with it is o' 
the immediate natural kind. The end is thus the famil^'^ 
and the connection of the family. It is this one particu^ — -* 
lar family exclusive of all others. 

The real immediate first end of divine wisdom is thos-^ 
still quite limited, quite particular, just because it is the "- 
first end. God is absolute wisdom, but He is this in the 
sense of being entirely abstract wisdom, or, to put it 
otherwise, the end in the divine notion is one which is as 
yet purely general, and is consequently an end devoid of 
content. This indeterminate end thus devoid of content, 
changes in actual existence into immediate particularity, 
into the most perfect limitation ; or, in other words, the 
state of potentiality in which wisdom still exists is itself 
immediacy, naturalness. 

God's real end is thus the family, and in fact this 
particular family, for the idea of many single families 
already gives proof of the extension of the thought of 
singleness by means of reflection. We have here a note- 
worthy, and absolutely rigid contrast — in fact, the most 
rigid possible contrast. God is, on the one hand, the God 
of heaven and of earth, absolute wisdom, universal power, 
and the end aimed at by this God is at the same time so 
limited that it concerns only one family, only this one 
people. All peoples, it is true, ozight also to acknowledge 
Him and praise His name, but His actual work and that 
which has been really accomplished consists of this par- 
ticular people only, regarded in their general condition 
and definite existence, in their inner and outer, political 
and moral actually existing condition. God is thus only 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God 
who has brought us out of Egypt. Since God is only 
One, He is present also only in one universal spirit, in 
one family, in one world. The families as families come 
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first, those which were brought out of Egypt are the 
uftliun, and here it is the heaiJs of the family who coa- 
Btitute the definite element of the end. Universality is 
thus still souietbiug natural, and the end is accordingly 
only human, and is therefore the family. Religion is 
ihus patriarchal, and it is accordingly the family which 
expands into tlie people. A nation means a people, 
because, to begin with, it has its origin in Nature. This 
is the limited end, and in reference to all others it ia 
exclusively the divine end. 

The live Books of Moses start with the creation of the 
world, and immediately after we come upon the Fall, 
which has to do witii the nature of man as man. This 
universal element present in the creation of the world, 
»nd next that fall of m:ui, and of man in his generic 
character, are ideas which have had no influence on the 
form subsequently taken by the Jewish religion. We 
have merely this prophecy, the universal element in which 
did not become a truth for the Israelitish people. God 
is only tlie God of this people, not the God of men, and 
this people is God's people. 

It may be further remarked, with the view of making 
more generally intelligible the connection between the uni- 
versal wisdom of God in itself and the completely limited 
sature of the real end, that when man wills the universal 
good, and has this as his end, he has made bis arbitrary 
will the principle of his resolves and his acts. For this 
universal good, this universal end, does not contain within 
itself the Other, the Particular. When, however, il is 
Becessary to act, then tliis real end demands something 
determinate, and this determinateness lies outside of the 
Notion, since the tatter has no such determinateness in 
itself, but is still abstract, and the particular end is for 
this reason not yet sanctified, because it has not yet been 
taken up into the universal end of the Good. 

In politics, if it is oidy universal laws which are to 
hold away, then the governing element is force, the arbi- 
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trary will of tlie iodividaal. The law is real only iu so 
far as it is made particular, for it is through its being 
made particular that the universal first becomes some- 
thins: living:. 

The other peoples are shut out from this single real 
end. The People has its own peculiar nationality, and 
consists of certain families and the members of these. 
This privilege of belonging to the People, and conse- 
quently of standing to God in this relation, rests on 
birth. This naturally demands a special constitutioD, 
special laws, ceremonies, and worship. 

The peculiarity connected with the end is further 
developed so as to include the possession of a special 
district. This district or soil must be divided amongst 
the different families, and is inalienable, so that the 
excluding of other peoples results in gaining this wholly 
empirical and external Present. This exclusion is, in 
the first instance, not polemical, but, on the other hand, 
it is the special possession which is the reality, the indi- 
vidual enjoyment of this individual people, and the relation 
of the individual people to the almighty, all- wise God. It 
is not polemical, i.e., the other peoples caii also be brought 
into this relation to adore God in this way. They ought 
to glorify the Lord, but that they should come to do 
this is not a real end. ITie obligation is only ideal and 
not practical. This real end appears first in Mohamme- 
danism, where the particular end is raised to the rank of 
a general one, and thus becomes fanatical. 

Fanaticism, it is true, is found amongst the Jews as 
well, but it comes into play only in so far as their posses- 
sion, their religion, is attacked, and it comes into play 
then because it is only this one end which is by its very 
nature exclusive and will tolerate no accommodation to 
anything different, no fellowship, no intercourse with it. 

lliird Dctcrmi7iatioii, — Man is exalted above all else 
in the whole creation. He is something which knows, 
perceives, thinks. He is thus the image of God in a 
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«ense quite other than thnt in which the same is true oF the 
world. What is experienced in religion ia God, He who is 
thought, and it is only in thought that God Is worshipped. 
In the religion of the Parsis we had dualism, and the 
idea of contrast implied in this we have in the Jewish 
religion as well. The contrast or opposition does not, 
however, occur in God, but is found in the spirit which 
is His " Other." God is Spirit, and what He has produced, 
namely, the world, is also Spirit, and it is in this latter 
that He is in Himself the "Other" of Hia essence. 
What is involved in finiliide is, that in it (iifference 
appears as division. In the world God is at home with 
Himself; it is good, for the Nothing or non-existence 
which belongs to it, and out of which the world has been 
created, is tiie Absolute itself. Tlie world, however, as 
representing this first act of judgment, of separation, on 
God's part, does not get the length of being ahsolute 
contrast. It is only Spirit which is capable of being 
this absolute contrast, and it is this which gives it its 
depth. The contrast or opposition exists within the 
other spirit, wliich is consequently the finite spirit. This 
is the place where the contest between good and evil 
goes on, and it is the place, too, in which this fight must 
be fought out. All these characteristics arise out of tlie 
nature of the Notion. This opposition is a difficult point, 
for it constitutps the contradiction, which may be stated 
thus : the Good is not contradictory in virtue of its own 
nature, but rather it is by means of evil that contradic- 
tion first enters, and it occurs only in evil. But then 
the question arises; How has evil come into the world? 
At this stage such a question has both meaning and 
interest. In the religion of ihe I'arsis this question 
cannot occasion any difficulty, tor there the Evil exists 
quite as much as the Good. Both have sprung from 
■omething which ia devoid of all definite character. Here, 
on the other hand, where God is power and the one 
£ubject, and where everything depends for its existence 
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solely on Ilim, evil is a contradiction, for God is certainly 
the absolute Good. Au old pictorial representation of 
this, namely, the Fall, has been preserved in the Bible. 
This well-known account of how evil came into the 
world is in the form of a myth, and appears at the same 
time in the guise of a parable. Of course when a specula- 
tive idea, something true, is thus represented in a sensuous 
figure, in the form of something which has actually 
happened, it can hardly miss having certain traits about 
it which don't fittingly express the truth itself. You find 
the same thing in Plato when he speaks in pictorial 
language of the Ideas, for there, too, the inadequacy of 
the picture to express the truth is apparent. This is 
how the narrative runs : — After the creation of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, God forbade the first human beings to 
eat of a certain tree. The serpent, however, misleads 
them, and gets them to eat of it by saying, "You will 
become like God." God then imposes a severe penalty 
on them, but at the same time says, *' See, Adam is 
become as one of us, for he knows what is good and evil." 
Looked at from this particular side, man, according to 
God's declaration, has become God, but regarded from the 
other side, this means that God has cut off man's chance 
of reaching Him by this path, inasmuch as He drives 
him out of Paradise. This simple story may, to begin 
with, be taken as embodying something like the following 
meaning. God laid down a command, and man, impelled 
by a boundless feeling of pride which led him to wish 
to be equal to God (a thought which came to him from 
the outside), transgresses this command, and for his 
miserable silly pride it was ordained that he should be 
severely punished. God laid down that command for- 
mally only, with the view of putting him in circum- 
stances in which his obedience might be proved. 

According to this explanation, everything takes place 
in accordance with the ordinary finite laws of cause and 
effect. God, undoubtedly, forbids evil, but such a pro- 
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Iiibitioii is somelliing wholly different from tlie prohibi- 
tion to eat of a certain tree. What Goil wills or does 
not will must represent His true eternal uature. Such a 
prohibition ia further thought of as liaving been iiuposcd 
only on aaiugle individual, and man justly rebels against 
being punished for guilt that is not his own — he will 
only answer for what he has done himself. 

On the other hand, in llie story, regarded as .1 whole, 
there is a deep philosophical meaning. It is Adam, or 
mail in general, who appears in this narrative. Whot is 
here related concerns the nature of man himself, and il is 
Dot a formal childish command which God lays on him, 
for the tree of which Adam is not to eat is called the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, and tliUs the idea of a 
tree with an outward definite form disappeara. Man eats 
of it, and he attains to tlie knowledge of good and evil. 
The dilhculty, however, is that it is said God fotbade 
man to reach this knowledge, for it is just this knowledge 
which coustilntes the character of Spirit. Spirit is Spirit 
only through consciousness, and it is just in this know- 
ledge that consciousness in its highest form is found. 
How, then, could this prohibition have been given ? 
Cognition, knowledge, represents this two-sided danger- 
ous gift. Spirit is free, and to this freedom good as well 
aa evil is referred, and it thus contains the power of 
arbitrary choice to do what is evil. This is the negative 
side attaching to the affirmative side of freedom referred 
to. Man, it is said, was in a stale of innocence; this is, 
in fact, the condition of the natural consciousness, but it 
roust be done away with as soon us the consciousness of 
Spirit actually appears. Tliat represents eternal history, 
and the nature of man. He is at first natural and 
iuuocent, and incapable, consequently, of having moral 
acta attributed to him. In the child there is no freedom, 
and yet it belongs to the essential character of man that 
he should once more reach innocence. What ia his 
final destiny is here represented as his primitive coudi- 
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tion — the harmony hetween man and the Good. The 
defect in this pictorial representation is that this unity 
is described as a condition of immediate Being. It is 
necessary to pass out of this condition of original natural- 
ness, but the state of separation or disunion which then 
arises has to pass into a state of reconciliation again. 
Here this idea of reconciliation is represented by the 
thought that man ought not to have passed beyond that 
first condition. In the whole of this pictorial account, 
what is inward is expressed in terms of what is outward, 
and what is necessary in terms of what is contingent. 
The serpent says that Adam will become like God, and 
God confirms the truth of this, and adds His testimony 
that it is this knowledge which constitutes likeness to 
God. This is the profound idea lodged in the narrative. 

But further, a punishment is next inflicted on man. 
He is driven out of Paradise, and God says, *' Cursed be 
the ground for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou eat what it 
brings forth to thee ; thorns and thistles shall it bear to 
thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, and thou shalt 
return unto the ground, for out of it wast thou taken ; 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return." 

We have to recognise that here we have the conso- 
quences of finitude ; but, on the other hand, the greatness 
of man just consists in the fact that he eats his bread in 
the sweat of his brow, and that through his own activity, 
his work, and the exercise of his understanding, he wins 
sustenance for himself. Animals have the happy lot, 
if you like to call it so, of being supplied by Nature with 
what they need. Man, on the other hand, elevates what 
is necessary to this natural life to the rank of something 
connected with his freedom. This is just the employment 
of his freedom, though it is not the highest form in which 
he employs it, for that consists rather in knowing and 
willing the Good. The fact that man regarded from the 
natural side is also free, is involved in his nature, and is 
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not to Le considered ns in itselT puDislimcnt. The 
Borrow of the natural life is essentially connected with 
the grentness of the character and destiny of mnn. For 
him who is not yet acquainted with the loftier nature of 
Spirit, it is a sad thought thnt inan must die, and this 
natural sorrow is, as it were, for him what is final. The 
lofty nature and destiny of Spirit, however, just consists 
in the fact that it is eternal and immortal ; still, this 
j;reatnes3 of man, this greatness of consciousness, is not 
yet contained in this narrative, for it is said : God said, 
" And now, lest lie put forth his hand and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat and live for ever" (iii. 22). Then 
further (v, 1 9), "' Till thou return unto the ground whence 
thou wast taken." The consciousness of the immortality 
of Spirit is not yet present in this relij;ion. 

In the entire narrative of the Fall these grand features 
are present in what has the appearance of being an illo- 
gical form, owing to the pictorial style in which the whole 
is presented to us. The advance out of the merely natural 
life, and the necessity for the entrance of the conscious- 
ness of good and evil, constitute the lofty thought to 
which God Himself here gives utterance. What is defec- 
tive in the account is that death is described in such a 
way aa to leave the impression that there is no pbce for 
consolation in regard to it. The fundamental note of the 
Account is that man ought not to be natural, and ia 
this is contained the thought expressed in true theology, 
that man is by nature evil. Evil consists in resting in 
this natural state; man must advance out of this state 
by exercising his freedom, his will. The further develop- 
ment of this thought accordingly involves tliat Spirit 
shonld once more attain to absolute unity within itself, 
to a state of reconciliation, and freedom ia just what con- 
tains this turning back of Spirit into itself, this recon- 
ciliation with itself. Here, however, this conversion or 
turning bnck has not yet taken place; the diflerence has 
act yet been taken up into God, i.e., has not yet reached 
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a state of reconciliation. The abstraction of evil has not 
yet disappeared. 

It has to be observed further that this story ceased to 
have a living interest for the Jewish people, and that it 
did not receive any further development in the Books of 
the Hebrews. If we except some allusions in the later 
apocryphal books, it is not mentioned, speaking generally, 
in the others. For a long time it lay unworked, and it 
was in Christianity that it was first to attain its true 
significance. Still it cannot at all be said that maus 
conflict within himself is something which did not exist 
amongst the Jewish people. On the contrary, it consti- 
tutes an essential characteristic of the religious spirit 
amongst the Hebrews, but it was not conceived of in the 
speculative sense as implying that it arises from the 
nature of man himself, being represented rather as con- 
tingent, as taking place in single individuals. In contrast 
to the sinner and the man who is in conflict with him- 
self, we get the picture of the righteous man, in whom 
evil and the conflict with it are represented as not being 
an essential moment in his life, but rather righteousness 
is thought of as consisting in the doing of God's will, and 
in being steadfast in the service of Jehovah by observing 
the moral commandments connected alike with the pre- 
cepts of ritual and the requirements of state law. Still 
the conflict of man within himself is apparent every- 
where, especially in the Psalms of David. Sorrow cries 
out of the innermost depths of the soul conscious of its 
sinfulness, and as a consequence we find the most sorrowful 
prayers for pardon and reconciliation. This deep sorrow 
is thus undoubtedly present, but it appears rather as 
beloncrin" to the sinfjle individual than as something; 
which is known to be an eternal moment of Spirit. 

These are the principal moments of the religion of the 
One, so far as they concern particularisation and the 
determination of an end on the part of the One. This 
latter determination brings us to worship. 
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D. 
WORSHIP. 

God has essentially a relation to 8eIf-a>nscioa3ne99, 
eiuce it is the finite spirit which constitates the sphere 
in which His end appears. We have now to consider 
the reli<::ious sentiment or feelin^i: of reIi«non as seen in 
this self-consciousness. The mediation which it needs, 
in so far as it is feeling, is the positing of the identity* 
which is potentially posited, and is thns the mediating 
movement. This feeling represents the meat inward 
movement of self-conscioosness. 

I. Self-conscioosness brings itself into relation with 
the One, and is thus, to begin with, intuition, pure thought 
of the pure Essence as pure power and absolute I^in^^ 
alongside of which nothing else of equal value can be 
put. This pure thought, therefore, as reflection inUt »^If, 
as self-consciousness, is self-consciousness with the chara/> 
ter of infinite Being for self, or freedom, but frfreriorn devoid 
of all concrete content This sclf-consoiouAn'-M i* th'i* 
as yet distinct from real consciousness, and nothiri;^ of a»l 
the concrete characteristics of spiritual and natural liU:, 
of the fulness of consciousness, of the impuUex, incitna- 
tions, and of all that belongs to the realm of stpirituiti 
relations, nothing of all this has a.H yet Uen taken ij(# 
into the consciousness of freedom. Tne reality of life 
has still a place outside of the consciou^neun of lre<:dorii, 
and this last is not yet rational, it is still aUtrac-t, and no 
full, concrete, divine consciousness is as yet in fxhUtutM, 

Since, therefore, self-consciousness exi>,t« only as con- 
sciousness, while, however, in the way of an object for 
the simplicity of thought there exii>u as yet no ^:/>rre- 
sponding object, and since the detenninaten^jss of c/jm- 
sciousness has not yet l>een taken up int/j it, the V/^o in 
an object for itself only in iu abstract state of unity with 
itself only as immediate particularity. Self-coufcciousj- 
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ness is accordingly devoid of expaitsioa and extension, 
devoid of all coiicrete specificatioii, aud God as iDfinite 

power is also without determinate cliaracter in Himseir, 
and there is no third thing, no definite form of existence 
in which they might meet. So far it is a condition of 
unmediated relation, aud the two contrasted elements 
— tlie relation to the One in pure thought and intui-f 
tioij, and abstract return into self. Being for self, — are 
immediately united. Since, then, self- conscious ness, ajs 
distinguished fiom its object, which is pure thought 
and can only be gi'asped in thouglit, Js empty, formal 
Belf-coiisciousnees, naked and devoid of specific character 
in itself, and since, further, all real concrete specification 
belongs to power only, in this absolute contrast the pure 
freedom of self-cousciousness is turned iuto absolute 
absence of freedom, or, in other words, self-consciousness is 
the scK-consciousness of a servant in relation to a master. 
The fear of the Lord is the fundamental characteristic of 
the relation which here exists. 

I have a general feeling of fear produced by the idea 
of a Power above me, which negates my value as a 
person, whether that value appears in an outward or in 
an inward way as something belonging to me. I am 
without fear when, on the one baud, in virtue of possess- 
ing an invulnerable independence, I disregard the force 
above nie, and know myself to be power as against it in 
such a way that it has no influence over me ; and, on 
the oilier hand, I am without fear too when I disregard 
those interests which this Fower is in a position to de- 
stroy, and in this way remain uninjured even when I am 
injured. Fear has commonly a bad meaning attached to 
it, as if it implied that the person who experiences fear 
did not wish to represent himself as power, and was not 
capable of doing so. But the fear here siKjken of is not 
ihe fear of what is finite or of finite force. The finite is 
contingent power, which, apart from any fear felt, can 
seize and Injure me ; but, on the other band, the fear 
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iere spoken of ia tlie fear of the Unseen, of tlie Absolute, 
the counterpart of my consciousness, the couscioii3Dess of 
the self which is ialiaite as opposed to me the finite self. 
Before tlie consciousness of this Absolute, aa being the 
one single purely negative Power, special forces of any 
kind disappear, everything vhicb has the mark of the 
earthly nature upon it simply perishes. This fear, in 
tke form of this absolute negativity of oneself, is the 
elevatiou of consciousness to the pure thought of the 
absolute power of the One. And this fear of the Lord 
U the beginning of wisdom, whicli consists iu not, allow- 
ing the paiticular, the Suite by itself, to have a valid 
existence as something independent. What has u valid 
ezi5t«nce can have this only as a moment iu the organisa- 
^on of the One. and the Oue is the abrogation of all that 
is fiuite. This wise fear is the one essential luomeot of 
freedom, and consists in being freed from all Chat is par- 
licular, iu breaking away from all accidental lutere^ti, 
and iu general, in the feeling on man's pan of the 
negativity of all that is particular. It is acoordingly 
not a particular fear of any putiealu tliiag, bat, on Um 
eoutrary, it conasts in the ponttog of Uiis puticalar fear 
«s a thing of nought ; it is deliTcnnee from fear. Tbna 
fear is not tiie feeliog of dependence^ but imiiter it ia Uw 
atrjpping oneself of depeitdaiee ot enrj kind ; H m pM* 
aarreoder of self to tlie a b aol me Seif, to ooobaat' to wUdk 
and ioio vlikh the pTtM-nlw ttU adu mw^ «&1 liiMf 
|ieata. 

In thiaw^, howerefjtbenl'ject iaonlyia theuMmtt 
One. Absolate oe^uvitj, Wwetci; it n^atkai to «iC 
affirmation; hj t 
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take on this form of subjectivity, but rather self-con^ 
sciousness has to siuk itself in the One, while this latterr i 
again, represented as the Other, is the principle (^ * 
repulsion, in which self-consciousness regains its self ^^ 
certainty. This process can be conceived of under th< 
following form. 

The state of servitude is, in fact, self-consciousness 
reflection into self and freedom, which, however, is devoii 
of all general extension and rationality, and finds it 
determiiiateness, its content, in the immediate sensuoui 
self-consciousness. It is the ** I " as this particular indi- 
vidual, in immediate particularity, which is accordingly 
end and content. In the relation in which he stands to 
his Lord the servant finds his absolute, essential self- 
consciousness, and in view of Him he annihilates every- 
thing in himself. It is, however, just because of this 
that he regains his position as existing absolutely for 
himself, and his particularity or individuality just be- 
cause it has been taken up into that intuition of the 
Absolute and is made to form its concrete side, is, owing 
to this relation, absolutely justified. The fear in which 
the servant regards himself as nothing, gains for him the 
restoration of his justification. But because the servile 
consciousness rests obstinately on its particularity, and 
because its particularity has been taken up into the 
unity immediately, it is exclusive, and God is — 

2. The exclusive Lord and God of the Jewish people. 
It need not surprise us that an Oriental nation should 
limit religion to itself, and that this religion should ap- 
pear as absolutely connected with its nationality, for we 
see this in Eastern countries in general. The Greeks 
and the Romans were the first to adopt foreign forms of 
worship, and all kinds of religion were introduced amongst 
the latter, and did not rank as national. In Oriental 
countries, however, religion is essentially closely con- 
nected with nationality. The Chinese, the Persians, have 
their State religion, which is for them only. Amongst 
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the Hindas Mrth determines tar every individual even 
his rank and his relalioa to Brahma, and sccordingly 
they do not in any way demand that others should adopt 
their religion; in fact, aniongal the Hindus, sncli a de- 
mand has no meaning whatever, since, according to their 
ideas, all tlie various peoples of the earth belong to their 
religion, and foreign nations are reckoned collectively as 
belonging to a particular caste. Stdl this exclusiveness 
is rightly regarded as more striking in the case of the 
Jewish people, for such strong nttachineut to nationality 
is in complete contradiction with, the idea that God is to 
be conceived of only in universal thought, and not iu one 
particular characterisation. Amongst the Persians God 
ia The Good. That is also a universal characteristic ; 
but it is itself stil! in the condition of immediacy, conse- 
■luently God is identical with light, and that is a form of 
particularity. The Jewish God exists only for Thought, 
and that stands iu contrast with the idea of the limita- 
tion of Grod to tbe nation. It is true that amongst the 
Jewish people, too, consciousness rises to the thought of 
universality, and this thought is given expression to in 
several places. Psalm cxvii. 1 : " praise the Lord, all 
ye nations, praise him, all ye peoples. For his grace 
and truth are great toward us to all eternity." The 
glory of God is to be made manifest amongst all peoples, 
and it is in the later prophets particularly that this 
universality makes its appearance a? a higher demand. 
Isaiah makes God even say, "Of the heathen who shall 
honour Jehovah wiil I make priests and Levites;" and 
a similar idea is expressed also in the words, " In every 
nation he that feareth God and woiketh righteousness is 
accepted with Him." All thisj however, comes later. 
According to the dominant fundamental idea, the Jewish 
people are the chosen people, and the universality is thus 
reduced to particularity. But as we have already seen 
above in the development of tbe Diviue end how tbe 
limitation attached to this is based on the limitation 
VOL. II. 9 
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M'hich is still involved in the characterisation of God, so 
DOW this limitation is explained for us from the nature of 
the servile consciousness ; and we see too, now, how this 
particularity arises from the subjective side. This hon- 
ouring and recognition of Jehovah is something which is 
peculiar to them, those servants, and thej have them- 
selves the consciousness that it is peculiar to them. 

This harmonises, too, with the history of the people. 
The Jewish God is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob, the God who brought the Jews out of Egypt, 
and there is not the slightest trace of the thought that 
God may have done other things as well, and that He 
has acted in an affirmative way amongst other peoples 
too. Here, therefore, it is from the subjective side, 
from the side of worship, that the idea of particularity 
comes in, and in any case it can be said that God is 
the God of those who honour Him, for it is God's 
nature to be known in the subjective spirit, and to 
know Himself there. This is a moment which essen- 
tially belongs to the idea of God. The act of knowing, 
of acknowledging, belongs essentially to this characterisa' 
tion or determination. This often comes out in what is 
for us a distorted way, when, for instance, God is said 
to be mightier and stronger than tlie other gods, exactly 
as if there were gods besides Him ; for the Jews, however, 
these are false gods. 

There is this particular nation which honours Him, 
and so He is the God of this nation, its Lord, in fact. 
It is He who is known as the Creator of heaven and 
earth, He has set bounds and limits for everything and 
bestowed on everything its peculiar nature, and so too He 
has given to man his proper place and his rights. This 
expresses the characterisation according to which He as 
Lord gives His people laws, laws which have to do with 
the entire sphere of their actions, both the universal 
laws, the Ten Commandments — which are the universal, 
ethical, legal, fundamental, characteristics of lawgiving 
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and morality, and which are not held to be laws given 
hy reason, but rather laws written down by God — -and 
also all tlie rest of the State laws and regulations. 
Moses is called the lawgiver of tlie Jews, but he was 
uot to the Jew3 what Lycurgus and Solon were to the 
Greeks, for these two gave as men their own laws. He 
only made the laws of Jehovah known ; it was Jehovah 
Himself who, according to the story, engraved tliem on 
the Btone. Attached to the most trifling regulations, the 
arrangement of the tabernacle, the usages in connection 
with sacrifices, and everything relating to all other kinds 
of ceremonial, you find in the Bible the formula " Jeliovah 
saith." AH law is given by the Lord, and is thus entirely 
positive commandment. There is in it a formal, abso- 
lute authority. The particular elements in the political 
system are not, speaking generally, developed out of the 
universal end, nor is it left to man to give it its special 
character, for the Unity does nut permit human caprice, 
human reason, to exist alongside of it, and political cliange 
is in every instance called a falling away Irom God ; but, 
on the other hand, the particular laws, as being something 
given by God, are regarded as elernally established. And 
liere the eternal laws of what is riglit, of morality, are 
placed in the same rank and stated in an equally positive 
form with the most tviHiug regulations. Tnis constitutes 
a strong contrast to the conception which we have of God. 
Worship is now the service of tlod; the good man, the 
righteous man, is he who performs this service, by keeping 
and observing both the moral comnianduients and also the 
ceremonial laws. This is the service of the Lord. 

The people of God is accordingly a people adopted by 
covenant and contract on the conditions of fear and 
service. That is to say, the self-conscious community 
is no longer an original and immediate uiiity in union 
with the Essence, as is the case in llie Keligion of Nature. 
The external form of the Essence in the Religion of 
Nature is only a pictorial representation of Nature, auf 
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outer covering which does not truly separate the two 
sides of what constitutes the religious relation, and is 
therefore only an unessential separation of the two, only 
a superficial distinction. The present standpoint, on the 
contrary, is based in the first instance on absolute re- 
flection into self as abstract Being-for-self, and it is 
here accordingly that the mediation of the relation be- 
tween self-consciousness and its absolute Essence comes 
in. The self- consciousness does not, however, represent 
man as man in the sense of universality. The religions 
relation is something special, which, regarded from the 
point of view of man, may be called contingent, for all 
that is finite is external to Absolute Power, and contains 
in it no positive character. This particularity of the 
religious relation is not, however, a particularity amongst 
others, but is rather a separate, infinite preference. Be- 
cause of the character which thus attaches to the relation, 
the latter finds expression in the thought that this people 
has been adopted on the condition of its having the 
fundamental. feeling of its dependence, t.e., of its servi- 
tude. This relation between the infinite Power and 
what has independent Being is accordingly not one 
which is posited essentially and originally, or has come 
into existence only through the love of God to man, but 
rather this unity has been established in an external 
way through a contract. And, in fact, this adoption of 
the People is something which has taken place once for 
all, and occupies the place of what in revealed religion 
in its completed form is known as redemption and 
reconciliation. 

Closely connected with the representation of God as 
the Lord is the fact that the Jewish people gave them- 
selves wholly up to His service. It is this which 
explains, too, that marvellous steadfastness which was 
not a fanaticism of conversion like Mohammedanism, 
which is already purified from the idea of nationality 
and recognises believers only, but a fanaticism of stub- 
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bornness. It rests entirely on the abstraction of one 
Lord; the idea of vacillation comes into tbe mind only 
when various interests and points of view exist alongside 
of each other, and in such a struggle it is possible to take 
one side or tbe olber, but iu this state of concentration 
of thought on one Lord, the mind is completely held fast 
to one side. The consequence of this is that iu view 
of the existence of this firm bond there is no freedom. 
ThoHght ia simply hound on to this unity, which is the 
absolute authority. Many further consefjuencos follow 
from this. Amongst the Greeks, too, it is true, certain 
institutions were held to have divine authority, but they 
had been established by men ; the Jews, on the other 
hand, made no such distinction between the divine and 
the hiim.in. It was owing, too, to this absence of the 
idea of freedom that they did not believe in immortality, 
for even though it is perhaps possible to point to certain 
traces of belief in it, still those passages in which they 
occur are always of a very general character, and had 
not the slightest influence ou the religious and moral 
points of view from which things were regarded. The 
itumortality of the soul is not as yet an admitted truth, 
and there ia accordingly no higher end than the service 
of Jehovah, and so fur as man himself is concerned, his 
aim is to maintain himself and his family in life as long 
as possible. Temporal possessions, in fact, are consequent 
upon service, not something eterna!, not eternal blessed- 
ness. The conscious perception of tiie unity of the soul 
with the Absolute, or of the reception of the soul into the 
bosom of the Absolute, has not yet arisen. Man has as 
yet no inner space, no inner extension, no soul of such an 
extent as to lead it to wish for satisfaction within itself, 
but rather it is the temporal which gives it fulness and 
reality. According to tlie Law, each family receives a 
property which must not be alieimted, and in this way 
tbe family is lo be provided for. The aim of life conse- 
quently was mainly the preservation of this bit of land. 
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This expresses the essential character of the family; 
together with the land which belongs to it and from 
which it derives its subsistence. The possession of a 
country is what self-consciousness of this kind receives 
from its God. It is consequently that very confidence 
before referred to which is the absolutely limited con- 
stitutive element of the individual family existence. 
Just because man in the absolutely negative condition of 
self-surrender exists in what is purely positive, and con- 
sequently is once more in a condition of immediacy, 
confidence, as expressing the surrender of finite interests, 
turns into the surrender of the surrender, and thus 
comes to represent in turn the realised finite individual, 
his happiness and possessions. These possessions and 
this people are identical, inseparable. God's people 
possess Canaan. God has made a covenant with Abra- 
ham, the one side of which is constituted by this posses- 
sion, and it is the affirmative in this sphere of empirical 
particular interests. Both are inseparable, the special 
possession and the confidence, the piety. The possession 
consequently gets an infinitely absolute authorisation, a 
divine authorisation ; and yet at the same time the title 
to the possession does not take the form of a juridical 
right, of a property ; this latter, as being different from 
possession, is not applicable here. Property has its 
source in personality, in this very freedom of the single 
individual. Man is essentially a holder of property in 
so far as he is a person, but the possession, as expressing 
the empirical aspect of property, is entirely free to take 
any form, this being left to chance. UTiat I possess is 
a matter of accident, a matter of indifference; when I 
am recognised as a holder of property, I am a free sub- 
jectivity and the possession is a matter of indifference. 
Here, on the contrary, this definite possession as such is 
identical with the feeling of confidence, and it is con- 
sequently this possession to which an absolute title 
attaches. The idea of property does not come in here, 
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and 80 the idea of fiee-wul does noi appear either. Gxxl, 
the absolute Idea, and then propertr, and possesion, 
represent three different sU^es. Here the uniting niiddlo 
term, property, drops away, and the possession is tnkou 
up into the divine will in an immediate form. It ia 
this empirical individual possession which is to havo 
value as such and as thus authorised, and it is tnkou 
out of the reach of the free act of designation on thn 
part of the individual, who cannot sell it but can only 
pledge it for some time, and always only until the ycMir 
of Jubilee. 

The other side, namely, the negative relation, cornw 
spends to the affirmative side. The recognition of Powiir 
as constituting the negative side must also bo doflitifd 
empirically or externally in reference to property, Parti- 
cular acts of conduct, real ways of acting, must in tlio nuino 
way have their negative side as the acknowhsd^^HMsnt of 
the Lord. There must be a service, not simply Umr, but 
an act of surrender in particular things. 'l*bi)i in i\m 
other side of the covenant, which, on i\ut oti<; band, hun 
possession as its effect, but, on the oth^r, tUtthnwh ^',fi,'A 
also, so that just as this particular country in i^ti«/;i/<'>) i// 
this particular nation, the nation itiM^lf h \Mfi$tA )// ^Um 
obligation of rendering the Bervu^ n^juir*"! \/y it,«{ Iaw 
These laws, looked at from on<$ nyln, Hr*} inu^^y Uirw, 
have reference to family cfjnd'iXvm>., au«J b^v^ v h^^/tt^l 
content ; but looked at from tl>« <Aii*cr ^k*U', ^ ui- n-tf u \^rhK 
about them is that what is iu}^Ti-ut\r fn'^i^ tu <. <« ,, 
regarded as something which hu^ f>^ij ivi>'J ^^/^h **• tf 
purely positive way, and vj w^^^Mt^-'iy wi; i>^^< y,-i\.'- »,u 
to this a large numW iA ^x>;rut».J tiv .^-U^n^/i; **./,» .vv.*., 
which are simpjr \/j be oUwjf^vJ 'j «h .o..^»,.'/i.,i .o/ i/f 
the service correepojidt U* ti **; \ f r itv*<^i .,.,iKjf */ • • ,* j ,' ,. „/ ^ 
sion, and we thut iiav<r uu }^*^*\^wk oiA,*»i '^m .»<.'. *j ' , 
not require auy ixiwatttXi**t n. ft-, m/;' n^ ..1./ *■ » *v 
character belyujritjj: tv h. bMi** iv j^.t/.l^**.,'^! *•'* ' / .■ 
ing is ma a*us*jiit*t vint. Ju4i i/i/<^\***A '/v ^* *• /#//> •■/ 
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power, all actions are of an indeterminate character, and 
for this reason they get their determinate character in an 
entirely external and arbitrary way. The keeping of the 
commandment which demands service, obedience to God, 
is the condition upon which the nation continues in the 
state in which it is. This is the other aspect of the 
covenant. It is possible for individuals, or for the whole 
nation, to fall away by self-will from the laws, but this 
is a falling away merely from definite commandments 
and from ceremonial service, and not a falling away from 
what is original or fundamental, for this latter is some- 
thing which has the authority of what ought to be. 
Accordingly the penalty attached to disobedience is not 
an absolute penalty, but is merely external misfortune, 
namely, the loss of the possession, or its diminution and 
curtailment. The penalties which are threatened are of 
an external earthly sort, and have reference to the undis- 
turbed possession of the land. Just as the obedience 
demanded is not of a spiritual and moral sort, but is 
merely the definite blind obedience of men who are not 
morally free, so also the penalties have an external 
character. The laws, the commands, are to be followed 
and observed merely as if by slaves or servants. 

If we consider those penalties which are threatened in 
the form of frightful curses, the thorough mastery which 
this nation attained to in the matter of cursing is worthy 
of notice; and yet these curses have reference only to 
what is external, and not to what is inward and moral. 
In the third Book of Moses, in the twenty-sixth chapter, 
we read : — 

•*If ye shall despise My statutes, and will not do all 
My commandments, and break My Covenant, I will visit 
you with terror, consumption, and the burning ague, that 
shall consume the eyes and cause sorrow of heart. Ye 
shall sow your seed in vain, and your enemies shall eat 
it ; and they that hate you shall reign over you, and ye 
shall flee when none pursueth you. And if ye will not 
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yel for all ibis heitrken unto Me, then I will pnnisL you 
seven limes more for vonr sins. And I will msbe joar 
heaven as iron, and jonr eartb as brass ; and yosr toil 
and labour sliall be lost, so ibat yout land shall koi yield 
her increase, and tbe trees shall not yield ibeir fruits. 

" And if ye walk contrary to Me, and will not hearken 
unto Me, 1 will bring seven times more plagues upon yon. 
according to your sing. I will also send wild be^is 
among yon, wliich shall eat your children, and tear your 
catlle, and make yon few in number; and your highways 
shall be desolate. And if ye will not be reformed by Me by 
these things, but will walk contrary to Me, then will 1 
punish you yet seven limes for your sins. And I will 
bring a sword upon you that shall avenge the quarrel of 
My covenant. And though ye are gathered together within 
your cities, yet will I send the pestilence among you, and 
will deliver jou into ihe band of tbe enemy. Tiien wtU 
I break the slaffof your biead, so that ten women shall 
bake in one oven, and they shall deliver you your bread 
again by weight ; and when ye eat, ye ahall not be satisfied. 

" And if ye will not for all tliis hearken unto Me, then 
I will walk contrary unto yon also in fury, and will 
chastise you yet seven times, so that ye shall eal the 
flesh of your eods and d.iiighters. And I will destroy 
your high places, and cut down your images, and cast 
your carcases upon your idols, and My soul shall abhor 
you, and I will make your cities waste, and bring your 
sanctuaries unto desolalion ; and I will not smell the 
savour of your sweet odours. And I will bring the 
land into desolalion, so that your enemies which dwell 
therein shall be astonished at it. And I will scatter you 
among tbe heathen, and will draw out a sword after 
you." 

We have already seen that amongst tUe Jews the place 
of evil is ill the subjective spirit, and that the Lord is 
not engaged in a conllict with evil, but that He punishes 
evQ. Evil accordingly appears as an external accident. 
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and this is Low it is represented in the story of the Fall; 
according to which it enters in from the outside, in that 
man is deceived by the serpent. 

God punishes evil as something which ought not to be. 
It is good only that ought to be, since it is what the Lord 
has enjoined. There is here as yet no freedom, and there 
is not even freedom to find out what the divine and 
eternal law is. The characteristics of the Good, which 
are undoubtedly the characteristics of reason as well, 
derive their worth from the fact that they are rules laid 
down by the Lord, and the Lord punishes any transgres- 
sion of these ; this is the wrath of God. The relation in 
which the Lord here stands to the Good expresses merely 
the idea of something that ought to be. What He ordains 
is what ought to be, is law. To the Lord belongs the 
exercise of penal righteousness ; the conflict between good 
and evil occurs within the subject as being finite. An 
element of contradiction is thus present in finite con- 
sciousness, and consequently there enters in a feeling of 
contrition, of sorrow, caused by the fact that the Good i& 
only something which ought to be. 

3. The third aspect of worship or cultus is reconcilia- 
tion. It has reference essentially only to the particular 
faults of separate individuals, and is brought about by 
means of sacrifice. 

Here sacrifice is not intended simply to signify that 
the offerer is symbolically renouncing his finitude, and 
preserving his unity with God, but it signifies more 
definitely the act of acknowledgment of the Lord, a 
testifying that He is feared ; and it has the still further 
signification of being an act whereby what of the finite 
remains has been redeemed and ransomed. Man cannot 
look on Nature as something which he can use according 
to his own arbitrary desires; he cannot lay hold of it 
directly, but he must get whatever he wishes to have 
through the mediation of something foreign to himself. 
Everything is the Lord's, and must be bought back from 
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Ilim; and tlius it is tiut tlie tithe is ordained, and that 
the first-born has to be redeemed. 

The expiation for sins accordingly takes place in a 
peculiar waj', namely, by bringing in the idea that the 
pnnishment which has been merited, the merited mani- 
festation of the nullity of him who has lifted himself up in 
sinfulness, can be transferred to what is offered in sacri- 
fice. This is sacrifice. The individual makes it plain 
that his standing before God has no worth. It is thus 
that the idea arises that the due manifestation of the 
sinner's nothingness is transferred to what is offered, 
since God acknowledges the sacrifice, and in this wny 
gives the self a positive standing, or, in other words, ;i 
standing in itself. 

The externality which thus attaches to the sacrifice 
arises from the fact that the expiation is thought of as 
being punishment, and not as purification as such ; rather 
it is looked on as being an injury done to the evil will in 
this sense that the will is supposed to suffer damage. 
Closely connected with this idea is the fact that it is 
the blood specially which is offered up by being sprinkled 
on the altar. For if it is life which is to be yielded up 
as representing the highest of all earthly possessions, it 
follows thnt something must be surrendered to God which 
is really living, and the blood, in which the life of the 
animal is supposed to be, is given back to the Lord. We 
saw tliat amongst the Hindus the whole animal world 
was held in honour. Here again it is deprived of this 
honour, but the blood is still regarded as something in- 
violable and divine; it. is held in respect, and must not 
be eaten by men, Man does not yet possess tiie feeling 
of his concrete freedom which leads him to regard life 
simply as life, as something inferior and subordinate to 
vhat is higher. 
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The Transition to the Stage which follows. 

Speaking generally, we, as a matter of fact, find that 
here we are in the region of free subjectivity, but still 
the essential characteristic which belongs to free subjec- 
tivity has not yet been fully carried right through the 
totality of the religious consciousness in the Religion of 
Sublimity. God was characterised for Thought as sub- 
stantial Power, and as the Creator, but in this character 
He is, to begin with, merely the Lord of His creatures. 
Power is thus the cause which differentiates itself, but it 
is something which merely puts forth its authority over, 
exercises its lordship over, that in which it thus diflferen- 
tiates itself. 

A further stage of progress accordingly is reached, when 
it is seen that this " Other" is something free — free from 
external restraint, and God becomes the God of free men, 
who, even while rendering Him obedience, are actually 
free in their relation to Him. This standpoint, if we 
look at it in an abstract way, contains within it the follow- 
ing moments : God is a iree, absolute Spirit, and mani- 
fests Himself by setting His " Other " over against Him- 
self. What is thus posited by Him is His image, for the 
subject creates only itself, and that which it becomes 
by self-determination is again nothing else than itself. 
But in order that it may be really determined, or get a 
specific nature as Spirit, it must negate this " Other," and 
return to itself, for then only when it knows itself in the 
" Other '* is it free. But if God knows Himself in the 
'• Other/' it follows that the " Other" has an actual inde- 
pendent existence, is for itself, and knows itself to be free. 

This represents the release of the ** Other " as being 
now something free and independent. Thus freedom is 
found first of all in the subject, and God is still charac- 
terised as Power, which is for itself, has real existence, 
and releases the subject. The differentiation or further 
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cliaracterisation which is tliUB reached seems, in accor- 
dance ^vith what has been stated, to consist simply in 
this, that the creatures are no longer merely in a state of 
fiervice, but rather find their freedom in the very act of 
rendering service. This monaent of the freedom of sub- 
jects or persons for wiiom God is, and which is wanting 
in the standpoint of the Religion of Sublimity which we 
have been considering, we have already seen in a lower 
stage of thought, in the sphere of the Keligion of Nature, 
in the Syrian rehgion, namely. 

In the higher stage, to which we now pass, what in 
the lower was represented in a natural immediate way 
ia tronsftrred to the pure region of Spirit, and is as- 
cribed to its inner mediation. In tlie religion of sorrow 
or pain we saw that God loses Himself, that He dies, 
and exists only hy means of the negation of Himself. 
This act of mediation is the moment which is again to 
be taken up here, God dies, and from this death He 
rises again. That is the negation of Himself which we, 
on the one hand, conceive of as the "Other" of Himself, 
03 the worhi ; and He Himself dies, which means that in 
this death He comes to Himself. In tliis way, however, 
the "Other" is represented aa freely existing for itself, 
and accordingly the mediatiou and rising again belong to 
the other side, the side of what has been created. 

Considered thus, it seems as if the conceplion of God 
Uimaelf underwent no change, bat that the change is only 
in the aspect in which tlie " Other " ia regarded. That it 
is just here where freedom comes in, and that it is this 
side, namely, that of the " Other," which is free, is to be 
explained from the fact that in the finite, this otherness 
of God dies away, and so the Divine appears again in tlie 
finite in an actual way, or for itself. Thus what is of 
the world is known as something which has the Divine 
in it. and the Being-other or otherness which at first ia 
characterised only as negation, is again negated, and ia 
the negation of negation within itself. 
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This is the kind of mediation which belongs to freedom. 
Freedom is doc pure negation, it ia not merely ao act 
flight and surrender. Freedom of that sort is not yet the 
true affirmative freedom, but is negative freedom ouly. 
It 13 the uegaiion of what is in a njerely natural state ii 
so far as this itself exists as something negative, whi 
first gives the affirmative determination of freedom. 
Since the " Other," namely, the world, Unite conscious- 
neas, with its servitude and contingent chafacter, is 
negated, it follows that in this act of mediation the deter- 
mination of freedom is to be found. The elevattoti or 
exaltation of Spirit is thus this particular elevation above 
the state of mere naturalness, but it is an elevation in 
which, if it is to become freedom, the subjective spirit 
must also he free in its own natuie, for itself. This 
accordingly is at first seen only in the subject or indivi- 
dual. " God is the God oi free men." 

It is, however, equally true that auy further determina- 
tion or characterisation takes place quite as much within 
the nature of God. God is Spirit, but He is Spirit is 
any essential sense only in so far as He is known to be 
the self-diremption of Himself, the producer of differen- 
tiation within Himself, the eternal act of creation, and in 
such a way that this creation of an " Other" is a return 
to Himself, a return to the knowledge of Himself, It is 
thus that God is a God of free men. Since it belongs to 
the essential character of God Himself that He should 
be in His very nature the "Other" of Himself, and that 
this "Other" is a determination or quality within His 
own nature, eo that He thereby returns to Himself and the 
human element is reconciled to God, it follows that we thus 
get the determination which is expressed by saying thab 
Humanity is itself in God. Thus man knows that whaC 
is human is a moment of the Divine itself, nnd conse- 
quently he stands in a free relation to God. For that to 
which lie stands related as to his own essential being has 
the essential characteristics of humanity in itself, and 
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llitis, on the one buid, man u reUted, u it veie, to tbe 
legation of bis merelj naliiral iiSe, and, oa tJbe Other 
Juod, to a God in vbom tbe bviDsa deoiett ii itadf 
■ffirmattTe and an fsnentwl disnumiMic. llan Uios, as 
occupying such a relatioo to G«d, is free. What exists 
in men as concrete ladlridBals is represented as being 
something divine and BoLstantial, and man in all tiiat 
i0Oiutilut«8 his essential natnre, in all tliat has anj Taloe 
for him, is present in what is Dirine. Out of Lis pas- 
«u>D8, says one of the ancients, man has made his gods, 
£«., out of bis spiritual poveis. 

In these powers self-coudoasn^i bAS its ^soittal 
■ttributes for its object, and knows that in them it is free. 
It is not, however, pemicalar iDiliridaal sabjectivitf which 
itself as its object lu these essential cbaiacteristJcs, 
•nd which is conscious that tLie well-being of its panicnlar 
aature is based on tiiein. Tliis is the case in the religion 
of the One where it is only this immediate deGaite exist- 
ence, this particular natural existence o( the particular 
subject or individual, which is tbe end, and where it is 
the individual, and nut liis universality, wliicli constitutes 
what is essential ; and where, further, the servant, has his 
own selfish aims. Here, on tbe other hand, self-con- 
sciousness has fur its object its speci6c nature, its uni- 
sality as manifested in the divine powers. Self-con- 
sciousness ifl consequently raised above the need of 
making any absolute claim to have its immediate indi- 
viduality recognised, ii is raised above the need of troub- 
ling about this, and it finds its essential satisfoctiun in a 
substantial objective Power. It is only the Mural, wliaC 
is universal and rational, which is held to be in and for 
itself essential, and the freedom of self-cousciousncRS 
consists of tlie essentiality of its true nature and its 
rationality- The sum and substance of the phase upon 
which tbe religious spirit has now entered may be 
expressed thus. God is in His own nature the mediation 
vhich man expresses. Man recognises himself iu God 
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and God and man say of each other — That is spirit of 
my spirit. Man is Spirit just as God is Spirit. He has 
also, it is true, finitude and the element of separation in 
him, but in religion he discards his finitude since his 
knowledge is the knowledge of himself in God. 

We accordingly now pass to the Religion of Humanity 
and Freedom. The first form of this religion, however, 
is itself infected with the element of immediacy and 
naturalness, and thus we shall see the Human existing 
in God under what are still natural conditions. The 
. inward element, the Idea, is indeed potentially what is 
true, but it has not yet been raised above the state of 
nature, which is the first and immediate form of its 
existence. The human element in God expresses His 
finitude only, and thus this religion, so far as its basis is 
concerned, belongs to the class of finite religions. It is, 
however, a religion of spirituality, because the mediation 
which, as separated and divided up into its moments, 
constituted the foregoing transition stages, is now put 
together so as to form a totality, and constitutes the 
foundation of this religion. 



11. 
THE RELIGION OF BEAUTY. 

This Religion of Beauty, as has been already indicated, 
is seen in a definitely existing form in the religion of 
the Greeks, which, both in its inner and outer aspects, 
presents us with an infinite amount of inexhaustible 
material, beside which, owing to its sympathetic attrac- 
tiveness, its grace, and charm, one would fain linger. 
Here, however, we cannot enter into details, but must 
confine ourselves to the essential characteristics of its 
notion or conception. 

We must thus (A.) indicate the notion or conception of 
this sphere of religious thought 5 then (B.) consider the 
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^^rat^Pd form of the Divine in it; and (C.) its form oF 
worship as the movement of self-conscionsnesa in re- 
IfttioD to its essential powers. 



THE GENERAL COXCEPTIOJJ OR NOTION. 

The fiindaniental characteristic here is subjectivity as 
ithe self-determining Power. This subjectivity and wise 
■ power we have already met with under the form of the 
I One who is as yet undetermined within Himself, and 
lirhose end, as it appears in the sphere of reality, is 
iBCcordingly the most limited possible. The next stage, 
I now, is that this subjectivity, this wise power or power- 
I ta\ wisdom, particularises itself within itself Tills stage, 
I just in consequence of this, is, on the one hand, the 
Flowering of universality, of abstract unity and infinite 
power, to a condition of limitation within a circle of pai^ 
ticularity, though, on the other hand, again, it at the same 
time involves the elevation of the limited individuality 
of the real end as against univei^ality. In the region of 
the particular, what shows itself here is both of these 
movements, and this accordingly is the general charac- 
teristic of this stage. We have next to consider the fact 
that from one point of view, the determinate notion, the 
content of the self-determining Power, which is a particular 
content owing to its being in the element of subjec-tlvity, 
makes itself subjective within itself. Tliere actually are 
particular ends ; they make themselves subjective, to begin 
with, on their own account, and so we get a definite 
sphere composed of a number of particular divine subjects. 
Subjectivity, as end, is self-determination, and hence it 
has particularisation in it — particulariaation, in fact, as 
such, in the form of a world of concretely existing differ- 
ences which exist as so many divine forms. Subjectivity 
Ithe Religion of Sublimity has already a deBnite end, 
VOL U. P 
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namely, the family, the nation. But this end is only 
realised in so far as the service of the Lord is not 
neglected. Through this latter requirement, which 
implies the abrogation of the subjective spirit so far as 
the determinate end is concerned, this end becomes a 
universal one. Thus if, on the one hand, through the 
breaking up of the one subjectivity into a multiplicity of 
ends, subjectivity is lowered to the condition of particu- 
larity, on the other hand, the particularity is set over 
against universality, and these differences in this way 
here become divine, universal differences. This particu- 
larity of the ends is thus the coming together of the 
abstract universality and the individuality of the end — 
their happy mean. This particularity thus constitutes 
the content of universal subjectivity, and in so far as it 
is posited in this element it gives itself a subjective form 
as a subject. With this we enter upon a really ethical 
stage, for when we have the Divine penetrating the 
determinate relations of Spirit in an actual form, deter- 
mining itself in accordance with the substantial unity, 
we have what is ethical. And at the same time the real 
freedom of subjectivity also comes into existence, for the 
definite content is something which the finite self-con- 
sciousness has in common with its God. Its God ceases 
to be a " Beyond," and has a definite content which on 
its determinate side is elevated to essentiality, and through 
the abolition and absorption of the immediate indivi- 
duality or singleness has become an essentially existing 
content. 

As regards the constituent element as such, the con- 
tent that is, the substantial principle, as has been shown 
in the context, is just rationality, the freedom of Spirit, 
essential freedom. This freedom is not caprice, and 
must be clearly distinguished from it; it is essential, 
substantial freedom, the freedom which iu its determina- 
tions determines itself. Since freedom, as self-deter- 
mining, is the principle or basis of this relation, what we 
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PliaTe here is concrete rationality whicb contains essentt- 
I ally moral principles. 

That freedom is just this, namely, the desiring or 

willing of nothing except itself, the desiring of nothing 

I else than freedom, and that tbis is the tnie moral element 

I from which moral determinations spring, or, in other 

L vords, that the formal element of self-determinatioa 

changes round into the content, is a thouglit which cannot 

here be further followed up. 

While morality constitutes the essential basis, still 
what cornea first is morality in its immediacy. It is the 
rationality above referred to aa absolutely universal or 
I general, and thus still in its impersonal or substantial 
forui. The rationality is not yet one subject, and has 
not yet left the vii^iu unity in which it is morality, and 
raised itself to the nnity of the subject, or, in other words, 
has not plunged into itself. 

.Absolute necessity and the spiritual human embodi- 
nent are still separate, Determinateness, it ia true, is 
posited in a general way, but this determinateness is, on 
Uie one hand, abstract, and on the other is left free to 
I take on determinateness in manifold shapes, and is not 
rjet taken back into that unity. That it should ever 
be BO taken back would be due to the circumstance that 
the determinateness has developed into an infinite oppo- 
sition or antithesis— AS in the Religion of Sublimity — 
and has gone on increasing till it became infinite ; fur 
' it is only when it has reached this extreme that it 
. becomes at the same time capable of attaining to unity 
' in itself. The entire circle of the goils, as these take 
on a definite form, must itself be taken up into and placed 
within the sphere of necessity as in a pantbeoiu But 
. it is only capable of this, and is only worthy of attaining 
[ tbis, when its manifoldnesa an^I diversity become general- 
I ised into simple difference. Not till this happens is it 
]' adequate to that element, and so immediately identical 
[ In itself. Tlie different spirits must be conceived of aa 
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Spirit in sucli a way tliat Spirit is made to stand out 
distiactly as representing their essentially uQiTerssI 
nature. 

2. Because the unity of necessity is not yet carried 
back to the ultimnte point of iniinite subjectivity, the 
spiritual and essentially moral de term i nations appear ss 
disconnected or lying outside of one another; the content 
is the fullest possible, but its constituent parts are dis- 
connected. 

Kthics in general must be distinguished from morality 
and ethics as the Greeks understood them ; and by ethics 
in general is meant the subjectivity of ethics, that sub- 
jectivity which can give account of its principles and has 
an ethical intention, an ethical design and aim. 

Morality is here as yet the substantial Being, the true 
Being of what is moral, but not as yet the knowledge 
of it. So far as the objective import is concerned, this 
means that just because one subjectivity, the particular 
reflection into self, is not yet present — and just in virtue 
of this fact- — the moral content has no connecting element 
in it, its basis being constituted by the TlaOi}, the essen- 
tially spiritufll powers, the universal powers of the moral 
life, and chiefly of the practical life, 1i[e in the State, and, 
in addition to this, justice, bravery, the family, oaths, 
agriculture, science, and so on. 

Closely connected with the fact that what is moral has 
no inner connection as it itppears in these particular 
forms, is that other want of connection, namely, that the 
natural appears as something opposed to these spiritual 
powers. The determination of immediacy, which has 
this disconnected condition as its consequence, involves 
the further idea that the natural forces, the sky, the 
earth, rivers, the division of time, appear as opposed to 
the spiritual forces, 

3. The last form of determinateness is that of the 
antithesis between essential self- consciousness and' the 
finite seH-consciousnesB, between the essential spirit and 
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the finite spirit. In tliis detenniiiatenesa the form of 
the natural outward enibodiment of subjectivity comes 
into view, the natural outward form is imagined by selt- 
consctousness as something divine, and this divinity 
accordingly stands over against self-cousciousneis. 
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THE OUTWARD FORM OF THE DIVINE. 
(a.) The Conjtict of the Spirittial and the Natural. 

Since the fundamental determination is spiritual sub- 
jectivity, the power of Nature cannot be considered aa 
being the essential power in its own right. Yet it ia 
one of the particular powers, and aa the most immediate 
is the first of those througli whose abrogation the other 
spiritual powers first originate. We have seen the nature 
of the power of the One, and how His real and actual 
sublimity first resulted from creation. This one funda- 
mental principle, as the self of the Absolute, is wanting 
here. Thus tiie starting-point here is within the sphere 
of what is immediately natural, which cannot at this 
stage appear as if created by the One. The unity ia 
which these particular forms of the powers of Nature 
repose is not spiritual, but i?, on the contrary, an essen- 
tially natural unity, chaos, in fact. 

" But 6rst of all ," sings Hesiod, " was Chaos " (Theog, 
V. 116). Chaos is thus itself something posited, but 
what the positing agent is we are not told. It is only 
said that it came into being. For the fundamental prin- 
ciple here is not the self, but rather the selfless, the 
necessity, of which it can only be said that it is. Chaos 
ia the moving unity of the immediate, but it itself is not 
yet subject, particularity ; hence it is not said of it that 
it begeta, but as it only conies into being itself, so this 
necessity comes into being in turn out of it, namely, the 
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wide extended earth, the shades of Tartaros, the night of 
Erebos, as also Eros, adorned beyond all with beauty. 
We see the totality of particularity originating here ; the 
earth, the positive element, the universal basis ; Tartaros, 
Erebos, Night, the negative element, and Eros, the uniting 
aud active element. The particular elements are now 
themselves productive ; the earth produces the heavens 
out of itself, brings forth the hills without fructifying 
love, the desolate Pontus, but when united with the sky 
bears Oceanos and its rulers. She further brings forth 
the Cyclopes, the forces of Nature as such, while the earlier 
children, natural things, themselves exist as subjects. The 
Earth and the Sky are thus the abstract powers which, by 
fructifying themselves, cause the sphere of natural parti- 
cular things to come into existence. The youngest child 
is the inscrutable Cronos. Night, the second moment, 
brings forth all that from the natural side has the moment 
of negation within itself. Thirdly, these particular forms 
unite in a reciprocal relation, and beget the positive and 
negative. AH these are conquered later on by the gods 
of spiritual subjectivity; Hecate alone remains in the 
form of Fate or Destiny as representing the natural side. 

The primary power, that which rules over this circle 
of natural forces, is the abstraction in general out of 
which they have risen, Uranos ; and inasmuch as he is 
power only as positing his abstraction, so that this last is 
alone what has valid worth, he drives away all his chil- 
dren. But the main offspring of Heaven is inscrutable 
Time, the youngest child. This latter conquers Uranos 
through the cunning of the Earth. Everything here is 
in the form of a subjective end, and cunning is the nega- 
tive of force. But inasmuch as the particular forces 
make themselves free, and set up on their own account, 
Uranos calls them by a name suggestive of punishment, 
calls them Titans, whose wrong-doing is one day to be 
avenged on them. 

These particular natural forces are also personified, but 
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_ Ij^ersonifi cation is. so fnr as tliev are concerned, snpef-" 
iScinl only ; for the content of Helios, for example, or of 
Oceanos. is sonietliing natural, and not superficial Power, 
Thus, if Helios is represented in human fashion as active, 
what we have is the empty form of personification, 
Belios ia not god of the sun, not the sun-^od {the Greeks 
never express themselves thus), and Oceanos is not the 
god of tlie sea in siicli a way that tlie god and that over 
■which lie rules are distinguished from each other; on the 
contrary, these powers are natural powers. 

The first moment in this natural sphere b thus Chaos 
posited together with its moments by abstract necessity; 
the second is the period of begetting under the rule of 
XJranos, in which these abstract moments which have 
proceeded out of chaos are the productive element; the 
third is the period of the sovereignty of Cronos, when 
the particular natural powers, themselves just bom, give 
birth in turn to something else. In this way what is 
posited is itself the positing factor, and the transition 
to Spirit is made. This transition shows itself more 
definitely in Cronos, in that he himself brings about 
the downfall. He is sovereign pre-eminently through 
the abrogation of the immediate divine forms. But he 
himself is immediate, and thereby presents the contra- 
diction of being, while in himself immediate, the abro- 
gation of immediacy. He begets the spiritual gods 
out of himself; yet in ao far as they are at first merely 
natural, he does away with them, and swallows them up. 
But his abrogation of the spiritual gods must itself be 
abrogated, and this is accomplished in its turn through 
cunning working against the natural force of Cronos. 
Zeus, the god of spiritual subjectivity, lives. Thus over 
against Cronos there appears his Other, and there arises, 
in fact, the conflict between the natur.il powers and the 
spiritual gods. 

However much, then, this breaking up may take plaee, 
representing a state of things in which the natural powers 
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make tLeir appearance as iadependeat, stiU tlie uoiif or 
tiie spiritual and tiie natural — aud this is what is eseen- 
lial — appears mure and more clearly, and tbis uniiy it, 
moreover, nut tlie ueutralisatiuu of the two, but is, on Uw 
contrary, thiit form in which the spiritual is not onl; tin 
predoiiiiuant element, but is also the ruling aud deter- 
mining factor, and iu whiub the natural is ideal aud 
brought into suhjeclion. 

The Greeks have expressed the cousciousiiess of tlik 
subjugation of the natural powers by the spiritual elcueift 
by telling how Zeus, through a war, founded the sova- 
reiguty of the spiritual gods, conquered the naiure-puwei^- 
and hurled it from its throne. It is spiritual poweit 
accordingly thut rule the world. 

In tbis war of the gods we find the whole hisloij 
o£ the Greek gods and their nature expressed. Wi^ 
the exception of this war, they have done nothing; Eutd 
even when ihey take up the cause of an individual, oi 
say that of Troy, this is no longer f/ieir bistorj' nor tlM 
historical development of iheir nature. But the fael 
that they, as representing the spiritual principle, attaiosd 
to mastery over the natural and conquered it, ia wbil 
constitutes their essential act, and forms the essentia] 
element in the ideas of the Greeks regarding them. 

The natural gods are thus subdued, driven from thai] 
throne; the spiritual principle is victorious over the 
religion of nature, and the natural forces are banished 
to the holders of the world, beyond the world of self- 
consciousness, but they have also retained their rights. 
They are, while nature-powers, at the same time posited 
as ideal, or as in subjection to tlie spiritual element, 
so that they constitute a determination in what ts spirt- J 
lual, or in the spiritual gods themselves. This nalui 
moment is still present in these gods, hut is in then 
only as a kind of reminiscence of the nature elemeol 
only as one of their aspects. 

To these old gods,, however, belong not only natun 
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^wers, but also Dike, the Eumenides, tlie Erinyes ; 
the Oatlt too and Styx are counted as amongst tUe 
ADcietit gods. Tliejr are distinguiihed from the later 
ones by this, that although they are what is spiritual, 
they are spiritual as a power exi&iing only wiihiti itself, 
or as a rude undeveloped form of Spirit. The Erinyei 
are those wIjo judge only inwardly, the oath is this 
particular cenainty in my conscience, its tiulh lies, even 
if 1 take it outwardly, within myself. We may compare 
the oath with conscitince. 

Zeus, on the contrary, is the political god, the god of 
laws, of sovereignty, of laws definitely recognised, how- 
ever, and not of the laws ot conscience. Conscience has 
uo legal authority in the State. If men appeal to con- 
ecience, one man may have one kind of conscience and 
inotlier another, and thus il is positive law alone which 
has authority here. In order that couscicace may be of 
the right kind, it is necessary that what it knows as 
right should be objective, should be in conformity with 
objective law, and should not merely dwell within. If 
conscience is right, then it is Uiis as something recog- 
nised by the State, when tW Slate has an ethical con- 
aticulion. 

Nemesis is likewise an ancient deity. It is merely 
the formal element which brings down what is lofty, 
irbat exalts itself ; it is the merely levelling principle, 
envy, the putting down of wliat is distinguished or 
•xaltcd, so that it may be on a level with other things. 
In Dike we have merely strict abstract justice. Orestes 
is prosecuted by the Eumenides and is acquitted by 
.Athene, by the moral law, Ly the Stale. Moral law or 
justice is something diffr^rent from bare strict justice ; 
the new gods are the gods of moral law. 

But the new gods have themselves in turn a double 
nature, and unite in themselves the natural and the 
Spiritual. In the real view of the Greeks the natural 
element or nature-power was undoubtedly not tlie tru)y 



independent or Belf-siifficing element. On the contrnrr, 
this Intter was found only in spiritual Bul'jectivity. 
Subjectivity as such which is full of content, the sub- 
jectivity which determines itself in accordance with ends, 
cannot have in it a merely natural content. Greek 
imagination did not, accordingly, people Nature with gods 
after the fashion of the Hindus, for whom the form 
of God seems to spring out of ali natural forms, TKe 
Greek principle is rather subjective freedom, and hence 
the natural is clearly no longer worthy to constitute the 
content of the divine. But, on the other hand sgaiiii 
this free subjectivity is not yet the absolutely free sub- 
jectivity, not the Idea, which would have truly realised 
itself as Spirit, i.e., it is not yet universal infinite sub- 
jectivity. We are only at the stage which leads to this. 
Tlie content of free subjectivity is still particular; it il 
spiritual indeed, but siuce Spirit has not itself for its object, 
the particularity is still natural, and is even still presented 
as the one essential characleristic in the spiritual gods. 

Thus Jupiter is the tirmament, the atmosphere (in 
Latin we have still the expression sub jora frigido), \vhat( 
thunders; but besides being this natural principle, hft' 
is not only the father of gods and men, but also the 
political god, representing the law and morality of the 
State, that highest power on earth. He is, moreover, in 
addition to this, a many-sided moral power, the god of 
hospitality in connection with the old customs at ftj 
time when the relationship of the different states 
not as yet well defined, for hospitality had essentially 
reference to the moral relationship of citizens belonging 
to different states. 

Poseidon is the sea, like Ocennos, Pontns ; he restraina, 
the wildnesa of the elements, but he is also includi 
amongst the new gods. Phcebus ia the god who ha*] 
knowledge, and, in accordance with analogy and sub-j 
Btantial logical definition, he corresponds to the light ant 
is the refiex or reminiscence of the sun-power. 
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Tiie Lyciau Apollo lias a direct connecUon with liglit, 
ftDil the ideas couDected wiih him come from Asia Minor: 
IB the Enet the Datnral element, hght, gets greater pro- 
kineuce, Phtebus decrees the pestilence in the Greek 
eftnip, and tiiis is immediately connected with the sun. 
Pestilence is the effect of the hot sHmmer, of the heat 
Bf the sua. The representations, too, of PhoEbus have 
ittributes and symbols that are closely connected with 
fte sun. 

The same diviniUes that vere at an earlier stage 
Ktanic and natural appear afterwards possessed of a 
fnndaniental characteristic which is spiritual and which 
is the ruling one, and in fact there lias been a dispute as 
to whether there was any natural element left at all in 
Apollo. In Homer Helios is nndoubtedly the Sun, bnt 
Ib at the same time brightness as well, the spiritual 
filemcnt which irratliates and illumines everything. But 
Bven at a later period, Apollo still has something of 
bis natural element left, for he was represented with a 
nimbus round his head. 

This is what we find to be the case generally, though 
It may not be particularly noticeable in the case of tlie 
bdivldual gods. Perfect consistency is, however, not to be 
tbttud here. An element appears at one time in a stronger 
•nd more pronounced form, and at another in a weaker 
Eorm. In the Evrntnidts of ^Esehylus the first scenes 
ire laid before the temple of Apollo. There we have 
(be summons to worship, and first of all the worshippers 
■n invited to adore the oracle-giver (rata), the principle 
bf Nature, then Qitttt, already a spiritual power, though, 
tee Dike, belonging to the ancient gods ; next comes 
ETight and then Phcebus — the oracle has passed over to 
Ae new gods. Pindar too speaks of a similar succession in 
Mference to the oracle. He makes Night the first oracle- 
[iver, then comes Themis, and next Phtpbus. Wc thus 
lave here the transition from natural forms to the new 
(ods. In the sphere of Poetry, where these doctrines 
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originate, this is not to be taken historically as sometliing 
so fixed as to preclude the possibility of there being an; 
deviation from it. 

Thus too the noise, the rustling of leaves, the light 
noise of suspended cymbals, which represent the first 
form in which the oracle was given, are mere natural 
sounds. It is not till a later period that a priestess 
appears who in human sounds, if not actually in clear 
and distiuct sounds, gives forth the oracle. Similarly 
the Muses are first nymphs, springs, waves, the noise or 
murmuring of brooks. In every case the starting-point 
is some aspect of Nature, natural powers which are trans- 
formed into a god with a spiritual character. Such a 
transformation shows itself also in Diana. The Diana 
of Ephesus is still Asiatic, and is represented with many 
breasts and covered with images of animals. She has, 
in fact, as the basis of her character, natural life, the 
producing and nourishing power of Nature. On the 
other hand, Diana of the Greeks is the huntress who 
kills animals. She does not represent the idea of hunting 
generally, but the hunting of wild animals. And indeed 
by the bravery of spiritual subjectivity these animals, 
which in the earlier spheres of the religious spirit were 
thought of as having an absolute claim to exist, are 
subdued and killed. 

Prometheus, who was also reckoned amongst the Titans, 
is an important and interesting figure. Prometheus is 
the power of Nature, but he is also the benefactor of 
men, for he taught them the first arts. He brought 
down fire from heaven for them ; the power to kindle 
fire already implies a certain amount of civilisation ; it 
means that man has already got beyond his primitive 
barbarism. The first beginnings of civilisation have 
thus been preserved in grateful remembrance in the 
myths. Prometheus also taught men to oflfer sacri- 
fice in such a way that they too might have something 
of the offering. The animals, it was supposed, did not 
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belong to men, but to a spiritual power, i.f., men formerly 
Bte no fleab. He, however, took the whole offering from 
Zeus, that is to say, lie made two heaps, one ot bones, 
over which he threw the skin of the animal, and another 
of the flesh, and Zeus laid hold of the first. 

Sacrifice thns became a feast in which the gods had 
the entrails and the bones. This same Prometheus 
tonglit men to seize animals and use them as their means 
of sustenance; animals, it -was formerly thought, should 
not be disturbed by men, and were held in high respect 
hy thetii. Even in Homer mention is made of the ann- 
cattle of Helios, which were not to be interfered with by 
men. Amongst the Hindus and the Egj'ptiaus it was 
forbidden to slaughter animala, Prometheus taught men 
to eat flesh themselves and to leave to Jupiter only akin 
uid bones. 

But Prometheus is a Titan. He is chained to the 
Caucasus, and a vulture constanily gnaws at his liver, 
which always grows again — a pain which never ceases. 
What Prometheus taught men had reference only to such 
acquirements as conduce to the satisfaction of natural 
wants. In the mere siitisftiction of these wants there is 
never any sense of satiety; on the contrary, the need is 
■Iways growing and care is ever new. Thi.'i is wliat is 
aiguiGed by this myth. In a passage in Plato it is said 
that Prometheus could not bring Politics to men, because 
the science of politics was preserved in the citadel of 
Zeus. The idea is thns here expressed that tiiis science 
belonged to Zeus as his own peculiar property. 

It is, indeed, gratefully mentioned that Prometheus 
makes life easier for men by introducing arts and handi- 
crafts J but, spite of the fact that these are connected 
with the powers ot the human miml, he still belongs to 
the Titans, for these arts are not in any sense laws, nor 
have they any moral force. 

If the gods represent spiritual particulnrily looked at 
from the side of Substnnce, which breaks itself up so as to 
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furm tlitjiii, as a conaeq^uence of this, on the other haadi . 
the limitednesa of the particular t3 advanced to substantial 
universality. We thereby yet the unity of the two; we 
have the diviue end made human, and the human end 
elevated to the divinti. This gives us the heroes, the 
deuii-gods. Specially signilicant in this respect is the 
figure of Hercules. He hns human individuality ; he has 
worked very hard, and by his virtue he has obtained 
heaven. The heroes are thus not gods straight off; they 
have first by laliour to put themselves into the rank 
of the Divine. For the gods of spiritual individuality, 
although now at rest, are yet what they are only through 
their struggle with the Titans. This potentiality or in- 
herent nature of theirs gets an explicit form in the 
heroes. Thus the spiritual individuality of the heroes 
is higher than that of the gods themselves; they are 
actually what the goda are implicitly ; they represent 
the carrying into effect of what is implicit, and if they 
liave also to struggle and work, this is a working o£f o£ 
the natural element which the gods still have in them- 
selves. The gods come out of the powers of N^ature; 
the heroes, again, corae out of the gods. 

Since the spiriiual gods are thus the result reached 
through the overcoming of the powers of Nature, though 
they exist in thu first instance only through these, they 
have their development or becoming in themselves, and 
manifest themselves as concrete unity. The powers of 
Nature are contained in them as their basis, although this. 
their implicit nature, ia likewise transfigured. Hence, iti 
the case of the gods, we have this reminiscence or echo 
of the natural elements, a feature which Hercules does 
not possess. There are, indeed, several signs that the 
Greeks themselves were conscious of the presence of this 
differeuce. In ^achylus, Prometheus soys that ha placed 
his consolation, his confidence, and satisfaction in the fact 
that a son would be born to Zeus who would hurl him 
from his throne. This prophecy of the overthrow of the 
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rule of Zeus, to bt: accoiuplislied through the tiianifestetl 
unity of llie diviue and ihe human which belongs to 
the heroes, ia expressed also by Aristophanes; for Bacchus 
says to Hercules, '■"When Zeus dies aud goes, thuu wilt 
succeed him." 

(6.) Formless Necessity. 

The unity which binds together the plurality of the 
particular gods is at first super6cial only. Ztfus rules 
them ill fatherly, patriarchal fashion, which implies tliat 
the ruler does in the end what the others on the whole 
wish, while these give their assent to all that occurs. 
But this sovereignty is not serious. The higher abso- 
lute unity, iu the form of ahsohite Power, stands over 
them as their pure and absolute power. This power is 
Fate or Destiny, simple necessity. 

This unity, as being absolute necessity, has universal 
deter minuteness within it. It is the fuluess of all 
determinations; but it is not developed in itself, the fact 
rather being that the content is divided in a particular 
way among the many gods who issue forth Irom this 
unity. It is itself empty and witliout content, despises 
all fellowship and outward embodiment, and rules iu 
dread fashion over everything as blind, irrational, nnin- 
teUigible power. It is unintelligible because It is the 
concrete alone of which we can form an intelligent con- 
ception ; but this necessity is still abstract, and bos not 
yet developed so as to have the conception of an end, 
has not yet reached definite determinations. 

Necessity, accordingly, essentially relates itself to the 
world. For deteruiiiiaCeness is a momeut in necessity 
itself, and the concrete world is developed determinnte- 
neas, the kingdom of finitude, of definite existence gene- 
rally. Necessity has at first a merely abstract relation 
to the concrete world, aud this relation is IJie external 
unity of the woild, equality or uniformity simply, which 
la without any further determination iii itself, and is 
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incomprehensible — Nemesis, in short. It brings down 
what is high and exalted, and thus establishes equality. 
But this equalising is not to be understood as meaning 
that when what pushes itself forn'ard or is too high is 
brought down, what is low is, in its turn, raised np. 
On the contrary, that which is low is as it was meant to 
be ; it is the finite which has no particular claims, and 
no kind of infinite value in itself to which it could appeal. 
It is thus not too low. It has in it power, however, 
to rise above the common lot and the ordinary limit of 
flnitude, and when it thus acts in opposition to unifor- 
mity it is again thrust down by Nemesis. 

If we now directly consider the relation of the finite 
self-consciousness to this necessity, we see that under 
the pressure of its iron power it is to have only an 
obedience without inward freedom. But one form of 
freedom is at least present when we look at the matter 
from the side of feeling. The Greek who has within 
him the feeling of the necessity calms his soul with that 
It is so ; there is nothing to be done i^ainst it ; with 
this I must content myself ; jast in this feeling that I 
must be content with it, that this even pleases me, we 
have the freedom which is implied in the fact that it is 
mine. 

This mental attitude implies that man has this simple 
necessity before him. In that he occupies the stand- 
point, " It is so," he has set all that is particular on 
one side, has made a renunciation of and abstracts from 
all particular ends and interests. The vexation, the 
discontent which men feel consists just in this, that they 
stick to a definite end, and will not give this up ; and 
then if things do not fit in with this end, or, as may 
happen, go quite contrary to it, they are dissatisfied. 
There is then no harmony between what is actually pre- 
sent and what men wish to have, because ihey have the 
** ouqht to be " within themselves — " That ouj^ht to be." 

Thus discontent, division, are inherently present ; but 
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wTio occupy the standpoint referred to cling to no 
aim, no interest, as against actually existing circumstances. 
Misfortune, discontent, is nothing but the coDtradiction 
implied in the fact that something is contrary to my will. 
If the pirticular interest is given up, then by this act I 
have retreated into this pure rest, into this pure Being, 
into this " is." 

There is here no consolation for man, but then it is 
not necessary. He rciuires consolation when he desires 
compensation for some loss ; but here he has renounced 
the inner root of worry and discontent, nnd has wholly 
given up what it lost, because he has the power which 
enables him to look into necessity. It is, accordingly, 
nothing but a false illusion to imagine that consciousness 
is annihilated when brought into relation to necessity — 
that it rehtes itself to something wJiich is absolutely 
beyond its own world, and finds in it nothing having a 
relationship with itself. Necessity is not one person, and 
accordingly conscionaneas does not exist in it on its own 
account, for itself, or in other words, it is not an in- 
dividual or selfish oneness in its iiuniediacy. In relation 
to that which is one person it is independent, wishes to 
be independent, to be for itself, and to stand on its own 
basis. Tiie servant or vassal, in performing his service, 
in his condition of subjection, has fear, and in doing any 
base act against his master he has a self-seeking design. 
But in relation to necessity the subject appears as some- 
thing which does not exist independently, or as deter- 
mined for itself, it has, on tlie contrary, surrendered 
itself, retains no end for itself, and the revering of neces- 
sity is jnst this indeterminate attitude of self-consciouB- 
ness, thii attitude which is wholly devoid of the element 
of opposition. What we now-a-days call fate is just the 
opposite of this attitude of self-con sciousn ess. We apeak 
of just, unjust, merited fate. We use the word fate by 
way of explanation, that is, as suggesting the reason of 
any condition in which individuals are, or of the fate of 
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individuala. Here there is au external unioa oE cause 
Bud effect by which an inherited evil, au aocieiit curse 
that rests on his liouse, breaks out in the iudividu^^- 
In such cases fate implies that there exists Bome son ^' 
reason, but a reason that is at the same time &'K'0-'i 
beyond the present, and fate is here nothiug but a cc»«" 
neetion of causes and effects, of causes, which, so far ^ 
the person is concerned upon whom the fate falls, shoi» ^"^ 
be finite causes, and where there is nevertheless a hidd^" 
connecliou between that which the sufferer is in hims^^^' 
and that which befalls him as something unmerited. 

The perception of and reverent regard for necessity ^^ ^• 
on the other hand, the direct opposite of the foregoin.,^^' 
In it that mediation and the superficial reasoning aboc^' 
cause and effect are done away with. We cannot spea ^ 
of a belief in necessity as if necessity were somethin^^ 
essentially existing, or wew a connection of relation's 
such as that of cause and effect, and as if it thus stooc-* 
opposed to consciousness in some objective outward form - 
On the contrary, the expression " it is necessary " directly ■ 
presupposes the abandonment of all argumentative reason- ■ 
ing, and the shutting up of the spirit within simple I 
abstraction. Noble and beautiful characters aie produced 
by this attitude on the part of the human spirit, which 
has thus given up that which, as the saying goes, fate 
wrests from us. It produces a certain grandeur and 
repose and that free nobility of soul which is also found 
amongst the ancii:nts. This freedom is, however, only 
of the abstract kind, which merely stands above the con- 
crete and particular, but does not actually come to be la 
harmony with what is definite, i.e., it is pure thought, 
Being, Being- with In -self, the relimiuisliment of the parti- 
cular. In the higher forms of religion, on the contrary, 
there exists the consolation that the absolute end and 
aim will be reached even in misfortune, so that tlie nega- 
tive ch.'inges round into the afhroiative. " The suSeringft 
of the present are the path to 
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tract necessity, as tliis abstraclioo of ihought and 
ot the return into self, U the one extreme; the other 
extreme is the singularity or individual existence of the 
particular divine powers. 



I (t) Posited necessiiy or the parliailar gods, their ajrpear- 
ance avd outicard form. 



V The divine particular powers belong to wiiat is im- 

plicilly universal, to necessity, but they come out from it 

because it is not yet posited for itself as the Notion and 

determined as freedom. Rationality and the rational 

■ eontent are still in the form of immediacy, or, in other 

^prords, subjectivity is not pasited as infinite subjectivity, 

^nnci the individuality hence appears as external. Tlie 

Xotion is not yet revealed, and its definite existence as it 

here presents itself does not yet contain the content of 

necesdty. But it is at the same time made plain that 

the freedom of the particular is merely tlje semblance oC 

freedom, and that the particular powers are held within 

the unity and power of necessity. 

Necessity is not in itself anything divine, or at least 
is not the divine in a general sense. We may indeed 
say that God is necessity, i.e., it is one of His essential 
qualities, though it may be one which is still imperfect, 
but we cannot say tliat necessity is God. For necessity 
is not the Idea, but rather abstract Notion. But Nemesis, 
Band still more these particular powers, are already divine 
W^ta OS far as the former has a relation to deiiiiitely existing 
F^eality, while tliese powers again are in themselves charac- 
terised as distinguished from necessity, and consequently as 
distinguished from one another, and are contained in neces- 
sity as the unity of the wholly universal and particular. 
~ Accordingly, because particularity is not yut tempered 
the Idea, and necessity is not the fully concrete 
measure of wisdom, unlimited contingency of content 
lakes its appearance in the spliere of the particular gods. 
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(a.) The contingency of farm or outward embodiment.'— 
The twelve principal gods of Olympus are not arranged 
in accordance with the Notion, and they do not constitute 
any system. One moment of the Idea, it is true, plays a 
leading part, to begin with, but it is not carried out in 
detail. 

The divine powers of necessity being separate from 
it, are external and thus unmediatcd, merely immediate 
objects, natural existing things, such as sun, sky, earth, 
sea, mountains, men, kings, and so on. But they are 
also still held fast by necessity, and thus the natural 
element in them is abrogated. If no advance were made 
beyond the thought that these powers were, in their 
natural immediate form of existence, divine essentially 
existing beings, this would be a reversion to the Eeligiou 
of Nature, in which light, or the sun, or some particular 
king is as immediate, God, while the inner element, tlie 
universal, has not yet reached that moment of the relation 
which, nevertheless, necessity essentially and absolutely 
contains in itself, since in the latter the immediate is 
merely something posited and abrogated. 

But even if it is abrogated and preserved, the element 
of Nature is still a determinate characteristic of the parti- 
cular powers, and because it is incorporated in self-con- 
scious individuals it has become a fruitful source of 
contingent determinations. The determination of time, 
the year, the division of the months, still hang so much 
about the concrete gods that some, as Dupuis, for example, 
have even tried to make them into calendar gods. The 
idea, too, of the productive power of Nature, of beginning 
to be and ceasing to be, is seen to be operative within the 
sphere of the spiritual gods in the many points of agree- 
ment still existing between these gods and Nature. But 
when thus lifted up into the self-conscious form of these 
gods, those natural characteristics appear as contingent, 
and are changed into characteristics of self-conscious 
subjectivity, whereby they lose their original meaning. 
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The right to aearcli for so-called pliilosophemes or philo- 
sophical ideas in the actions of these gods, must lie freely 
granted. For instance, Zeus feasted with tlie gods for 
twelve days amongst tlie Ethiopians ; Juno huog between 
heaven aad earth, aud so on. Ideas such as these, as 
also the endless number of amours ascribed to Zeus, have 
undoubtedly their primary source in an abstract concep- 
tion which had reference to natural relations, natural 
forces, and to the regular and essential element in these, 
and thus we have the right to search after the concep- 
tions aforesaid. These natural relations are, however, at 
ihe same lime degraded to the rank of contingent things, 
since they have not retained their original purity, but are 
changed into forms which are in conformity with sub- 
jective human modes of thought. Free selE-consciousnesa 
no longer concerns itsiilf about such natural characteristics. 

Another source of contingent determinations is the 
Spiritual itself, spiritual individuality and its historical 
development. The god is revealed to man in what befalls 
himself or in the fato of a state, and this becomes an 
event which is regarded as an action of tlie god, as 
revealing the goodwill or enmity of the god. "We get 
&a inliuitely manifold, but at the same time a contingent 
content, when any event, such as good fortune or bad 
fortune, is elevated to being the action of a god, and 
serves to determine more definitely and in individual 
instances, the actions of the god. As the God of the 
Jews gave a particular land to the people and led their 
fathers oat of Egj'pc, so a Greek god is conceived of 
as having done this or the other thing which happens to 
a people, and which they look on as divine or as a self- 
determination of the divine. 

Wc have further to take into consideration also the 
locality in whicli, and the time at which, the conscious- 
ness of a god first began, Tliis element of origin within 
defined limits, united with the joyousness of the Greek 
character, ia the source of a number of delightful stories. 
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Finally, the free individuality of the <^ods is the main 
source of the manifold contingent content ascribed to them. 
They are, if not infinite, absolute spirituality, at least 
concrete subjective spirituality. As such, they do not 
possess an abstract content, and there is not only one 
quality in them, on the contrary, they unite in themselves 
several characteristics. Did they possess only one quality 
this would be merely an abstract inner element, or simply 
a certain signification, and they themselves would be 
merely allegories, i,e,, would be concrete in imagination 
merely. But in the concrete fulness of their indivi- 
duality they are not tied down to the limited lines and 
modes of operation belonging to one exclusive quality. 
On the contrary, they can now go about freely in what 
are voluntary but are at the same time arbitrary and 
contingent directions. 

So far we have considered the embodiment of the 
divine as it is based in the implicit or potential nature 
belonging to it, i,e., in the individual nature of these 
deities, in their subjective spirituality, in their chance 
appearances in time and place, or as it occurs in the 
involuntary transformation of natural determinations into 
the manifestation of free subjectivity. This embodiment 
has now to be considered as it appears in its perfected 
form united with consciousness. This is the manifesta- 
tion of the divine powers which is for " Other," that is, for 
subjective self-consciousness, and is known and embodied 
in the conception consciousness forms of it. 

(j8.) The manifestation and conceiving of tJu divine. — 
The actual form which the god attains to in his appear- 
ance and manifestation to the finite spirit, has two sides. 
The god, that is to say, appears in externality, and owing 
to this a division, a separation, takes place which deter- 
mines itself in such a way that the manifestation has 
two sides, one of which pertains to the god and the other 
to the finite spirit. The side which pertains to the god 
is his self-revelation, his showing of himself. Looked 
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Trom this side, all that belongs to self-cont 
passive reception. The mode of this manifestation is one 
which exists pre-eminently for Thought ; what is eternal 
is taught, given, and its existence does not depend on the 
caprice of the individual. Dreams, the oracle, are mani- 
festations of this kind. The Greeks embodied this idea 
in all kinds of forms. For instance, a divine image 
fallen from heaven, or a meteor, or thunder ami lightning, 
are reckoned as a manifestation of the divine. Or it 
may be this manifestation, as the first and as yet inarti- 
culate proclamation of the divine to the con^fciousness, is 
the rustling of the trees, the stillness of the woods in 
which Pan is present 

Since this stage is only the stage of freedom and 
rationality in their first form, the spiritual power either 
Lnppears in outward guise — and this is the basis of that 
Statural aspect which still attaches to tiiis standpoint — 
Bor if the powers and laws tiiat make tlieraselves known 
ltd the inward thought of man are spiritual and moral, 
1 they are tliis to begin with becaiAse they are, and it is not 
Eknown whence they come. 

The manifestation is now the boundary-line of both 

I Bides, which separates them aud at the same time relatea 

rthem to each other. At bottom, however, the activity 

belongs to both sides, and the true compreliension of this 

Mndoubtedly constitutes a serious difficulty. This difti- 

culty also appears again later on in connection with the 

idea of the grace of God, Grace enlightens the heart ot 

I man, it is the Spirit of God in man, so that man can be 

I regarded in relation to its work in him as passive, and 

I in such a way that it is not his own activity which 

is manifested in his actions. lu the Notion, however, 

I this double activity is to be conceived of as one. Here 

I in the present stage, this unity of the Notion is not yet 

I Bade explicit, and the side of productive activity, which 

I belongs to the subject as well, appears as independent 

find separate in this way, namely, that the subject pro- 
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duces the iiiaDifestation of the divine consciously as ^^ 
own work. 

It is self-consciousness which grasps, interprets, ^v m m ^^^ 
form to what was, to begin with, abstract, whether it ^^ 
inward or outward, and produces it in the form in whi ^^ 
it is held to be God. 

The manifestations in Nature or any particular imuu ^' 
diate and external element, are not manifestations .^^^^ 
the sense that the Essence is only to be regarded --^=^3 
a thought within our minds — as, for instance, when 



speak of the forces of Nature and of its outward eflfect-^^* 
Here it does not lie in the natural objects themselve^^' 
doe^ not lie in the objectivity in them as such that the 
exist as manifestations of what is inward. As natura. 
objects they exist only for our sense-perception, and fo 
this they are not a manifestation of the universal — 
Thus it is not, for example, in light as such thac^ 
thought, the universal, announces its presence. In th(^ 
case of natural existence we must on the contrary first> 
break through the husk behind which thought^ that; 
which is the inward element in things, hides itself. 

What is necessary is that the natural, the external, 
should in itself and in its externality be directly ex- 
hibited as abrogated and taken up into something higher, 
and as being in its own nature manifestation, so that it 
has only nieining and significance as the outward ex- 
pression and or;;an of thougiit and of the universal. 
Thought must be for sense-perception, that is, what is 
revealed is on the one hand the sensuous mode of truth, 
while on the other hand that which is perceived by the 
senses is at the same tinie thought, the universal. It 
is necessity that has to appear in a divine fashion, i.e., 
in definite existence as necessity in immediate unity 
with this concrete existence. This is posited necessity, 
i.e., definitely existing necessity, which exists as simple 
reflection into itself. 

Imagination is now the organ with which self-con- 
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i outwanl form to the iuivardly abafSI^^ 
or Co tlie external, which is al tirsl something having 
iintuediate I>eiii^, aail posits it as concrete. lu this 
proceos the natural loses its independence and is reduced 
o being the outward sigu of the iudwelliiig spirit, in 
Hich a way that this latter alone is essentially allowed 
n appear. 

The freedom of Spirit here is not yet the infinite 
freedont of thought ; tiie Epiiitual essences are not yet 
in the element of Thought. Did man exercise thought 
in such a way that pure thought constituted tlie basis, 
there would be for him only one God. Just as little, 
'however, does man come upon his essential beings as 
present iuiniediate natural forms; on the contrary, he 
brings tbem forward into existence for idea or ligurativo 
tbought, and tiiia bringing of them forward as repre- 
Benttng the middle stage between pure thought and the 
immediate perception of Nature, is imagination or fancy. 
Id ibis way the gods are formed by hum:in imaiiiuu- 
tion, and they originate in a finite fashion, being produced 
by the poet, by the muse. They have this fiuitude 
essentially in themselves, because so far as the content 
is concerned ihey are finite, and in virtue of their indi- 
viduality have no connection with each otlier. They 
are not discovered by tiie Jiumau mind as they are in 
their essentially existent rational content, but in so far 
as they are gods. They are made, invented, but are not 
fictitious. They certainly come fiirth out of the human 
imagination in contract to what actually exists, but they 
do this OS essential forms, and this product of the mind 
ja at the same time recognised ns being wiiat is essentiaL 
It is in this sense we are to understand the remark of 
Herodotus that Homer and Hesiod made their gods fm 
the Greeks. The same might be said of every priest 
and wise "ancient" who was capable of understanding 
and ex|ilaiiiing the presence in the natural of the divine 
and of the essentially existing powers. 
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When the Greeks heard the roaring of the sea 

faneral of Achilles, Nestor came forward anil explained ^ 
as meaning that Thetis was taking part in the mouruii*^^^? 
ThoB, too, in the case of tlie pestilence, Calchas says ths- *' 
Apollo had brought it about because he was angry wit^^ ' 
the Greeks, This interpretation jtist means that a— ^ 
embodiment is given to natiirnl phenomena, that the^^**, 
get the form of a divine act. What lakes place withi: ' 
the mind is similarly explained. According to Home^^^l 
for instance, Achilles would like to draw his sword, bu "* 
he calms himself and restrains Ids anger. This inwarcii 
prudence is Pallas, who represses anger. In this inter — I 
pretation originated those innumerable charming tales an<J 
the endless number of Greek myths which we possess. 

From whatever side we consider the Greek principle. 
the sensuous and natural element is seen to force its 
way into it. The gods as they issue out of necessity are 
limited, and they have also still traces of the natural 
element in them, just because they reveal the fact that 
they have sprung from the struggle with the forces of 
Nature. The manifestation by which they announce 
themselves to self- consciousness is still external, and the 
imagination which gives shape and form to this mani- 
festation does not yet elevate their starting-point into 
the region of pure thought. We have now to see how 
this natural moment is wholly transfigured into a beauti- 
ful form. 

(y.) The beaidiful form- of the divine powers. — In abso- 
lute necessity determinateness is reduced to the unity of 
immediacy, " it is so." But this means that the deter- 
minateness, the content, is rejected, and the stability and 
freedom of the feeling which keeps to this sensuous 
perception consists only in the fact that it abides firmly 
by the empty " is." But definitely existing necessity is 
for immediate perception, and indeed exists for it in its 
character as natural determinate existence which in its 
determinateness takes itself back into its simplicity, and 
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loaTly exliibits in itself this act o£ withdrawal or taking 
if itself back. Determinate existence, which 13 only this 
Jrocess, is in the state of freedom, or, to put it otherwise, 
'determinateness exists as negativity, as reflected into itself, 
•nd as sinking itself into simple necessitj-. This deter- 
ininateness which relates itself to itself is sulijectivity. 

For this process of concretely existing necessity the 
reality is accordingly the spiiitual, the human form. 
This is a sensuous and natural object and thus exists for 
immediate perception, and it is at the same time simple 
necessity, simple reference to self, in virtue of being 
vhich it plainly announces the presence of thought. In 
every instance of its contact with reality, of its externali- 
Bation, it is directly decomposed, dissolved, and merged 
in simple identity ; it is an externalisation, a manifesta- 
tion, which is really the externalisation of Spirit. 

This relationship is not easily grasped, namely, that 
the fundamental determination and the one side of the 
Notion is absolute necessity, while the side of reality in 
virtue of which the Notion is Idea, is the human form. 
The Notion must, above all, have actual reality. This 
determination accordingly is more directly involved in 
necessity itself, for it is not abstract Beiug, but what is 
Rctual and determinate, determinate in and for itself. 
Thus the determinateness, just because it is at the same 
■time natural, external, reality, is further directly taken 
back into simple necessity, so that it is this necessity 
which exhibits itself in this variegated sensuous element. 
It is only when it is no longer necessity but Sjtirit. which 
constitutes the Divine, that the latter comes to be regarded 
as existing wholly in the element of thought. Here, 
however, the moment of external perceptibility still re- 
mains, in which, spite of its material character, simple 
necessity nevertheless exhibits itself. This is only the 
case when we have the human form, because it is the 
form of the spiritual, and only in it can reality be taken 
back for consciouanesj into the simplicity of necessity. 
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Life «;eneially is this iafinitude of free existence, ax:^^ 
as what is living is it this subjectivity, which reac^-^ 
against the immediate determinateness and posits it 
identical with itself in feeling. But the life of tl 
animal, that is, the actual existence aud externalisatk 
of its infinitude, has plainly a merely limited content, 
sunk in merely particular conditions. Tlie simplicity 
which this determinateness is taken back is a limited an 
merely formal one, and the content is not adequate t- -^ 
this its form. For thinking man, on the other hand, th< 
spiritual is expressed in his particular conditions also j 
this expression of it lets us see that man even in any one 
limited condition is at the same time above it, transcends 
it, is free, and does not go outside of himself, continues 
to be at home with himself. We can very easily judge 
whether a man in the act of satisfying his wants behaves 
like an animal or like a man. The human element is a 
delicate fragrance which spreads itself over every action. 
Besides, man has not only this element of mere life, but 
has likewise an infinite range of higher ways of expressing 
himself, of higher deeds and ends, the constituent element 
of wliich is just the Infinite, the Universal. Thus man 
is that absolute reflection into self which we have in the 
conception of necessity. It properly belongs to physio- 
logy to get a knowledge of the human organism, of the 
human form as the only form truly adequate for Spirit, 
but as yet it has accomplished little in tiiis regard. 
Aristotle long ago expressed the truth that it is only 
the human orj^anisation which is the form of the spiritual, 
when lie pointed it out as being the defect in the idea 
of the transmigration of souls, that according to this theory 
the bodily organisation of human beings was of a merely 
accidental kind. 

The individual actual man still essentially has, how- 
ever, in his immediate existence the element of immediate 
natural life, w^hich makes its appearance as somethin.i; 
temporary and fleeting, as that which has fallen away 
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lEB cnivetsalilT. la loconJuice vitb this eletncut of 
flnitnde, tlierc emei^es a (Jisctntlaiice or want of harmony 
tietween tbat which man impliettlj'. in bb ml nature ie, 
«iid what he actually is. The impress of simple necessity 
Sb uot stamped on all the features and parts of the io- 
iliviJual man. Empirical iadivt(lii.ilitT and the expression 
of simple inwarduess are mingled together, and the ideality 
of the tintural, freciioia and oniversality are, owing to the 
conditions of the merely natural life and because of a. 
number of natural needs which come into play, obscureii. 
Looked at from this point of view, from which an " Other " 
appears in man, the appearance of the outward form does 
uol Ci^rrespond with simple necessity, but the fact that 
on his existence in all it3 shapes aad parts the stamp of 
universality, of simple necessity is impressed — which 
Goethe appropriately called giynifieaTtee, as representing 
the essential character of classic ait — renders it necessary 
that the form should be planned only in Spirit, should 
be produced only out of it, and brought into existence 
only by its mediation, that it should in short be ideal 
niid a work of art. This is something higher than a 
natural product. We are, no doubt, in the habit of 
saying that a n^itura! product is the more excellent, 
just because it is made by God, while a work of art is 
made only by man, as if, forsooth, natural objects did 
not also owe their existence to immediate natural finite 
things, to seeds, air, water, light; ns if the power of God 
lived only in Nature and not also in what is human, in 
the realm of the spiritual. If the real truth ia that 
natural pi-oducts only flourish under tiie conditions sup- 
plied by what for them are external and contingent 
circumstances, and under their influence, an influence 
which comes from without, then in the work of art it is 
the necessity whicli appears as the inward soul niid as 
the notion of externality. That is to say, necessity does 
not here mean that objecta are necessary in themselves 
and have necessity as their predicate, but tliat necessity 
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19 the subject, that which niamfesCa itself iu its pr^^ 
dicate, in ext«ruat existence. 

If iu tliia process tiie manilestatioo belongs to th ^ 
subjective side, so that God appears as something mad^ 
by man, still that is merely one moment. For thi^ 
positing of Gud, the making of Kis existence depeiiden r 
on man, is, on tUe other hand, mediated by tliu abrogatiou 
oC the individual self, and tlms it was possible for the 
Greeks to see their god iu tiie Zeus of Phidias. The 
artist did not give them in an abstract way something 
which was hia ovm work, but presented to them the 
appropriate aud peculiar manifestation of the esseutial, 
the outward form of actually existing necessity. 

The form given to the god is thus the ideal form, 
I'revious to the time of the Greeks there was no true 
ideality, nur was it possible for it to appear at aiiy 
subsequent tinia The art of the Christian religion is 
indeed beautiful, but ideality is not its ultimate principle. 
We cannot get at the elemeut of defect in the Greek 
gods by saying tliat they are anthropopatbic, a category of 
tinitude under which we may put the immoral element, 
as, for example, the stories of the amours of Zeus, which 
may have their origin in older myths based o 
as yet the natural way of looking at things. The main 
defect is not that there is too much of the anthropopatbic 
iu these gods, but that there is too ilttle. The manifesta- 
tion and the aspect of the delinite existence of the dlviue 
do not yet advance so far as immediate actuality, in the 
form of a deBuite individual, that is, as this definite mau. 
The truest, most proper form is necessarily this, that the 
absolute Spirit which exists for itself should advance to 
the point at which it shows itself as individual empirical 
self -consciousness. This characteristic, consisting thus 
iu advance to the sensuous definite individual, is not 
yet present here. Tiie form made by man in which the 
divinity appears has, it is true, a material side, but this 
has still such pliability that it can be perfectly adapted 
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the manirested conleat. It is only ^bea separatign iu 
God advances to iia ultimate limit and appears as tuan, 
■a a particular empirical self-consciousuess, that this 
BeDsQOuaoess, tliis extertialit}', is, so to speak, set free as 
sensuous 11 ess, that is to say, the conditioiiatetiess of ex- 
terQality and iis want of suitability to express the Xotioii 
actually come to light in the god. Here matter, the sen- 
tuous, has not yet this form. On the contraiy, it keeps 
true to its cont^eiit. As the god, though spiritual, universal 
power, issues out of Nature, he must have the natural as 
tbe elemeut of bis embodiuieut, and it must be made 
plain that it is just tbe natural which is the mode of the 
expression of the divine. Tlie god thus appears in stone, 
■nd tbe material is still held to be adequate to the ex- 
pression of the god as god. It is only when the god 
appears aud reveals himself as a definite individual that 
Spirit, tbe subjective kuowledj^e of Spirit as Spirit, is seen 
to be the true manifestation of God, and it is not till tbea 
that sensuousness is set free, that is to say, it is no 
longer blended with the god, but shows itself to be in- 
adequate as his form : the seusuousuess, the immediate 
individuality, is nailed to the cross. Iu this process of 
inversion, it is also showu, however, that this self-aliena- 
lion, or self-emptying of God iu tbe bumau form, is only 
one side of the divine life, for thb stilf-eniptyitig, this mani- 
festation, is taken back again in the One who then for tbe 
first time becomes Spirit for thought and for the Church, 
This single, existing, actual man is done away with and 
taken up iuto sometblug higher, and appears as a moment, 
as one of the persons of God in God. Thus only is man 
aa a deGuite individual man truly in God, aud thus tbe 
tnanifealalion uC the divine is absolute, aud its element; 
is Spirit itself. The Jewish idea that God esseutially 
exists for thought aloue, and tbe sensuousness of the 
Greek form of beauty, are equally contained in this form 
of the divine, and as beiug taken up into something 
higher, are freed from the limitation attaching to them. 
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At this stflge, in which tlie divine still requires tbs4 
sensuous for its essential representation, it appears osn 
a iiiultipliciiy of gods. In tliia multiplicity, it ia true, 
necessity presents itself as simple reflection into self, but 
ttiis simplicity is only form, for the matter in which it ex- 
hibits itself is still immediacy, the element o[ Nature, not 
the absolute niolter, namely, Spirit. It is thus not Spirit 
US Spirit that is here represented ; the truth rather being 
that the spiritual existence goes ahead of the coiiscious- 
ness of the content, fur this latter is not yet itself Spirit \ 



WORSHIP OR CULTUS. 

This is here a very big subject. Worship essentially i 
means that the empirical consciousness elevates itself, , 
and that man gives himself the consciousness and feeling 
of the indwelling of the divine within him, and of hia 
unity with the divine. If the work of art is the self- 
revelation of God and the revelation of the productivity 
of man as the positing of this revelation by the abrogatioii 
of his particular knowledge and will, on the otJier hand, 
tlie work of art equally involves the fact that God and 
man are no longer beings alien to one auother, but have 
been taken up into a higher unity. The positing or 
bringing out of what is implicit in the work of art is 
here accordingly worship, and this latter is hence the 
relationship whereby the external objectivity of God is, 
relatively to subjective knowledge, abrogated, and the 
identity of the two set forth. In this way the external J 
divine existence, as something divorced from existence i 
within the subjective spirit, is nhro^-ated, and thus God ii^ 1 
as it were, called to mind within the sphere of subjectivity. ; 
The genera! character oE this worship consists in thisi ' 
that the subject has an essentially afPirmative relationship I 
to. his god. 
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Tlie moments of worship are as follows : («.) Inner 
feeling or subjective attitude. The go<is are duly recog- 
nised and revered; they are the substantial powers, the 
essential, real content of the natural and spiritual nniverse, 
the Universal, These universal powers, as exempt from 
contingency, are recognised by man just because he is 
thinking consciousness. Thus tlie world no longer exists 
for him in an external and contingent fashion, but in the 
tnie mode. We thus hold in respect duty, justice, 
knowledge, political life, life in the State, family relation- 
ships. They represent what is true, the inner bond 
which holds the world together, the substantial element 
in which the rest exists, the valid element, what alone 
holds its ground against the contingency and indepen- 
dence which act in opposition to it. 

Thi3 content is the objective Jn the true sense, i.e., 
what ia absolutely and essentially valid and true, not in 
the external objective sense, but within subjectivity also. 
The substance of these powers is the moral element 
■peculiar to men, ikdr morality, their actual and valid 
power, their own substantiality and essentiality. The 
Greek people are hence the most Immau people ; with 
them everything human is affirmatively justified and 
developed, and the element of measure is present in it. 

This religion is essentially a religion of humanity, that 
is, the concrete man, as regards what lie actually is, aa 
regards his needs, inclinations, passions, and habits, as 
reg.irds his moral and political relations, and in reference 
to all that has value in these and is essential, is in his 
gods in presence of his own nature. Or, to put it other- 
wise, his god lias within him the very content composed 
of the noble and the true, which is at the same time 
that of concrete man. This humanity of the gods is 
what was defective in the Greek view, but it is at the 
time its attractive element. In this religion there 
is nothing incomprehensible, nothing which cannot be 
understood ; there is no kind of content in the god which 
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is not kiiow'u to man, or which he does not fiod aQ< 
know in himself. The couMence of a niau in the gocbl4 
is at the same time his confidence in himself. 

Pallas, who restrained the outbreak of wrath in thtt" 
case of Achilles, is hia own prudence. Alheue is the 
town of Athens, and ia ulso the spirit of this particular 
Athenian peo[>le; not au external spirit or protecting 
spirit, but the spirit who is living, present, actually alive 
ill the people, a spirit immanent iu the individual, and 
who in her essential nature is represented as Tallas. 

The Erinyes are not the Furies represented in an out- 
ward way. On the coutiary, they are meant to suggest 
that it is man's own act and hia consciousness which 
torment and torture hini, in so far as he knows this act 
to be something evil in himself. The Erinys is not 
only an external Fury who pursues the matricide Orestea, 
but suggests rather tliat it is the spirit of matricide 
which brandishes its torch over him. The Eiiuyea are 
the righteous ones, and just because of that they are the 
well-disposed, the Eumeuides. This is not a euphemism, 
for they really are those who desire justice, and whoever 
outrages it has the Eumenides within himself. They 
represent what we call conscience. 

In the (Eilipus at Colonos, (Etiipua says to his son, 
"The Eumenides of the father will pursue thee." Eros, 
love, is in the same way not merely the objective, the 
god, hut ia also as power the subjective feeling of man. 
Auacreoti, for itistance, describes a combat with Eros. 
"I also," he sars, "will now love; long ago Eros bade 
nie love, hut I would not follow his command, Thea 
Eros attacked me. Armed with breastplate and lance, I 
withstood him, Eroa missed, but after that he forced hia 
way iuto my heart." " I!ut," thus he concludes, " what is 
the use of bow and arrow ? the combat is within me." In 
thus recognising the power of the god, and in this re* 
verential attitude, the subject is absolutely within the 
sphere of hia own nature. The gods are his own emotion^ 
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Tlie knowledge the subject has of the gods is not a know- 
ledge of Uiem merely as abstractions away beyond the 
sphere of reality. On tbe contrary, it is a knowledge 
^rbich includes the knowledge of tlie concrete subjectivity 
of man himself as someiliing essential, for tbe goiia are 
likewise within him. Here we have not that negative 
relation, where the relation of the subject to wliat is 
above it, even if it is the highest form of relation, is 
merely the sacrifice, the negation of its consciousness. 
The powers here are friendly and gracious to men, they 
dwell in man's own breast ; man gives them reality, and 
knoft-s their reality to be at the same time his own. Tlie 
bi«atU of freedom pervades this whole world, and con- 
slitutes the fundamental principle for this attitude of 

But the consciousness of the infinite subjectivity of man 
is still wanting, the consciousness that moral relations and 
absolute right attach to man as such, that man, just be- 
cause he is self-consciousness, possesses iu thisforinal infini- 
tude the rights as well as the duties of the human race. 
Freedom, morality, is the substantial element in man, 
and to know this as the substantia] element, and to posit 
in it his own substantiality, is what constitutes the value 
and tbe dignity of man. But it is the formal subjec- 
tivity, ael f- consciousness as such, the inherently infinite 
indivirluality, and not the merely natural and immediate 
individuality, which contains the possibility of that value, 
i.e., the real possibility, and the one on account of which 
the individual himself baa infinite rights. Sow, because 
in the natural morality of the untutored man the infini- 
tude of formal subjectivity is not recognised, man as such 
does not attain to that absolute value according to which 
he baa worth in and for himself, whatever be his inward 
qualifications, whether born in this or the other place, 
■whether rich or poor, whether belonging to this people 
or to that. Freedom and morality have still a special, 
particular form, and the essential right of man is atiil 
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affected by what is cootingent, so that it is essentially ^ 
this stage that slavery is found to exist It is still ^ 
matter of accident whether a man is a citizen of tli.^^ 
particular State or nbt, whether he is free or is not 
And because, further, the infinite opposition is not y( 
present, and because the absolute reflection of self-coi 
sciousness into itself, that climax of subjectivity, is stil 
wanting, morality as individual conviction and rationa — ^ 
insight is not yet developed. 

Nevertheless, in morality, individuality is in a generalT' ^ 
sense taken up into universal substantiality, and thus ther^^^ 
here enters in — if at first only as a faint semblance, an( 
not yet as the absolute demand of Spirit — the idea ol 
the eternal nature of the subjective, individual spirit, th( 
idea of immortality. The demand for the immortality — 
of the soul could not make its appearance at any of the 
earlier stages already considered, either in the religion of 
Nature or in the religion of the One. In the former, the 
immediate unity of the spiritual and the natural is the 
fundamental idea, and Spirit is not yet self-conscious, or 
for itself. In the latter, Spirit is, it is true, self-conscious 
and exists for itself, but it is still unrealised ; its freedom 
is still abstract, and its Being is still a natural form of 
existence, the possession of a particular land and its wel- 
fare. But that is not Being as the determinate existence 
of Spirit within itself ; it does not yet imply full satisfac- 
tion in the spiritual. The duration is only the duration 
of the race, of the family, of natural universality, in short. 
But here self-consciousness is complete and realised in 
itself; it is spiritual. Subjectivity is taken up into uni- 
versal essentiality and is thus known as essentially Idea ; 
and here we meet with the conception of immortality. 
But this consciousness becomes more definite when mora- 
lity appears on the scene ; self- consciousness goes down 
into itself, and hence it will recognise that only as good, 
true, and right which it finds to be in harmony with itself 
and its thought. AVith Socrates and Plato accordingly 
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the queslton of the immortality of tlie soul 13 the oim 
expressly raised, while before their <iay tliis idea vas 
considered more as a merely general oue, aud as one 
vLich had not absolute value in and for itself. 

s iufmite Bubjectivity, tlie absolute point of the unity 
tt the Motion, is still wanting to self-consciousness, it is 
■till wanting also to its essentialities, to what represents 
for it real existence. This unity is found within that 
vfaicli we have come to know as its necessity; but this 
outside the circle of the particiilnr, substantial, essen- 
dal beings. The particular essential beings, like man as 
inch, have no absolute justification, for any justification 
they have they possess only as a moment of necessity, 
id as rooted in this absolute unity which is reflected 
ito itself. They are many, though of divine nature, 
ad this their scattered and manifold character is at the 
lame time a limitation, so that divine nature is not attri- 
buted to them in atiy really serious sense. Above the 
iny substantial essential beings there floats the ultimate 
ftuity of absolute form — necessity, and self-consciousness, 
rhich is in relation to the gods, is at the same time freed 
by this necessity from them, so that their divinity is at 
Doe time taken in a serious sense and at another in an 
l^posite sense. 

This religion has, speaking generally, the character of 
fcbsolute joyousness ; self-consciousness is free in relation 
to its essential beings, because they are its own, though 
^t the same time it is not chained to them, since absolute 
lecessity floats above them too, and they go back into it, 
Inst as consciouanesa with its particular ends and needs 
tUo sinks itself in it. 
The feeling accordingly of subjective self-conscionsneas 
relation to necessity is tliis sense of repose which abides 
In the region of calm, in this freedom, which is, however, 
Still an abstract freedom. It is so far an escape, a flight, 
bat it is at the same time freedom, iuasmuch as man is 
lOt overcome, weighed down by outward misfortune. 
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Whoever has this consciousness of independence may 
indeed outwardly worsted, but he is not conquered 
overcome. 

Necessity has its own sphere ; it has reference only 
the particular element of individuality in so far as 
collision of spiritual powers is possible, and the indiv 
duals are affected by necessity and are brought into su 
jection to it. Those individuals are in a special way i- 
subjection to necessity and have a tragic interest attac 
ing to them, who raise themselves above the ordina 
moral conditions, and who seek to accomplish some-^ 
thing special for themselves. This is the case witt 
the heroes who through their own acts of will are sepa 
rated from others ; they have interests which go beyon 
the ordinary peaceful circumstances in which the govern 
meut and action of God proceed. They are those wh 
will and act in a special way of their own ; they stand 
above the Chorus, above the calm, steady, harmonious, 
ordinary moral course of life. This last is exempt from 
the influence of destiny, restricts itself to the ordinary 
sphere of life, and rouses none of the moral powers against 
it. The Chorus, the people, viewed in one aspect, has 
its particular side too ; it is subject to the common lot of 
mortals, namely, to die, to suffer misfortune and such-like, 
but an issue of this kind is the common lot of mortal 
men, and represents the course of justice relatively to the 
finite. That the individual should suffer some accidental 
misfortune, that he should die, is something which belongs 
to the order of things. 

In Homer, Achilles weeps over his early death, and 
his horse weeps over it too. That would be regarded in 
our day as a silly thing for a poet to mention. But 
Homer could attribute to his hero this foreknowledge, 
for it cannot alter anything in his life and actions; it 
simply is so for him, and otherwise he is what he is. 
The thought can indeed make him sad, but only momen- 
tarily; things are so, but this disturbs him no further; 
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he may imieed be sad, but he cannot be vexed 
Vexation is the sentiment of the modern world ; 
ing of vexation or annoyance presupposes an end, a de- 
mand on tlie part of modern freewill, which considers 
itself warranted aud justified in indulging this feeling if 
any such end should not be realised. Thus the modern 
man easily gets into the mood in which he loses heart 
with regard to everyihing else, and does not even seek to 
reach other things he might quite well have made hia 
aim if otherwise unsuccessful All else that belongs to 
his nature and destiny he ahandous, and in order to 
revenge himself destroys his own courage, his power 
of action, all those ends of destiny to which he might 
otherwise have quite well attained. This is vexation; it 
could not possibly have formed part of the character of 
the Greeks or of the ancients, the truth being that their 
grief regarding what is necessary is of a purely simple 
kind. The Greeks did not set before themselves any end 
as absolute, as essential, nny end the attainment of which 
ought to be warranted ; their grief is therefore a grief of 
resignation. It is simple sorrow, simple grief, which has 
for this reason the element of serenity in it. No absolute 
end is lost for the individual; here, too, he continues to 
be at home with himself, he can renounce that which is 
not realised. Il is so ; and this means that he has with- 
drawn himself into abstraction, and has not set hia own 
Being in opposition to what is. The liberation here is 
the identity of the subjective will with that which w; 
the subject is free, but only in an abstract fashion. 

The heroes, as was remarked, bring about an alteration 
in the course of simple necessity, iu this way, namely, 
that an element of division comes in, and the higher, 
really interesting element of division, so far as Spirit is 
concerned, is that it is the moral powere themselves which 
appear as divided and as coming into collision. 

The removal of this state of collision consists in this, 
that the moral powers which are in collision, in virtue 
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of their one-sidedness, divest themselves of the one-sided- 
ness attaching to the assertion of independent vahdity, 
and this discarding of the one-sidedness reveals itself out- 
wardly in the fact that the individuals who have aimed 
at the realisation in themselves of a single separate mora^ 
power, perish. 

Fate is what is devoid of thought, of the Notion, som^ 
thing in which justice and injustice disappear in abstra^^' 
tion ; in tragedy, on the other hand, destiny moves witb^^ 
a certain sphere of moral justice. We find this tnit>^ 
expressed in the noblest form in the Tragedies of Soph^c^ 
cles. Fate and necessity are both referred to there. Tl^* 
destiny of individuals is represented as something incon^ "" 
preheusible, but necessity is not a blind justice ; on th 
contrary, it is recognised as the true justice. And jus ^ 
because of this these Tragedies are the immortal spiritua ^ 
productions of moral understanding and comprehension^ 
the eternal patterns or models of the moral Notion. Blinct 
destiny is something unsatisfying. In these Tragedies 
justice is grasped by thought. The collision between 
the two highest moral powers is set forth in a plastic 
fasliion in that supreme and absolute example of tragedy, 
Antigone, In this case, family love, what is holy, what 
belongs to the inner life and to inner feeling, and which 
because of this is also called the law of the nether gods, 
conies into collision with the law of the State. Creon is 
not a tyrant, but really a moral power ; Creon is not in 
the wrong ; he njaintains that the law of the State, the 
authority of government, is to be held in respect, and 
that punishment follows the infraction of the law. Each 
of these two sides realises only one of the moral powers, 
and has only one of these as its content ; this is the 
element of one-sidedness here, and the meaning of eternal 
justice is shown in this, that both end in injustice just 
because they are one-sided, though at the same time 
both obtain justice too. Both are recognised as having 
a value of their own in the untroubled course of moralitv. 
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Here they both have their own validity, but a validity 
which is equalised. It is only the one-sidedDess in their 
claims which justice comes I'oruard to oppose, 

Wu have another example of collision iu the case of 
CEdipus, for instance. He has slain liis father, is appai- 
enily guilty, but guilty because his moral power is one- 
sided ; that is to say, he fulls into ihe commission of 
his horrible deed unconsciously. He, however, is the man 
who has solved the riddle uf the Sphinx; he is the man 
distin^'uished fur knowledge, itnd so a kind of balance is 
introduced in the shape of a Keiuesis. He, who is so 
yifted in knowledge, is in the power of what is uncon- 
scious, so that he Tails into a guilt which is deep in 
proportion to the heii^ht on which he stood. Here, 
therefore, we have the opposition of the two powers, 
that of consciousness and uiiconsciousness. 

To mention still another case of collision, Hippolytua 
becomes unfoituuate because he pays honour to Diana 
only, and despises Love, which accordingly reveuges itself 
on htm. It is an absurdity to ascribe to Hippolytua 
another amour, as is done in the French version of the 
story by Racine, for in that case what he suffers is no 
punishment of Love with any pathos iu it, but is merely 
a ccrtiiin misfortune arising from the fact that he is 
enamoured of one maiden, and gives no heed to another 
woman ; for though the latter is indeed his father's wife, 
still the moral hindrance implied in this is obscured by 
the love he has for ArJcia. Thu real cause of his de- 
struction is the injury he has done by his neglect of a 
universal Power as such ; it is nothing mor^l, but is, on 
the contrary, something particular and accidental. 

The conclusion of this Tragedy is reconciliation, 
rational necessity, the necessity which here begins to 
I itself; it is justice which is iu tins way satis- 
fied with the maxim, "There is nothing which is not 
Zeus," that is, eternal justice. Here there is an active 
necessity, but it is one which is completely moralj the 
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misfortune endured is perfectly clear ; here there is 
nothing blind and unconscious. To such clearness of 
insight and of artistic presentation did Greece attain at 
her highest stage of culture. Yet there remains here 
something unsolved in that the higher element does not 
appear as the infinitely spiritual power; we still have 
here an unsatisfied sorrow arising from the fact that a^^ 
individual perishes. 

The higher form of reconciliation would be that tb* 
attitude of one-sidedness should be done away with i^ 
tlie Subject^ that the subject should have the consciouj^"" 
ness of his wrong-doing, and that he should in his owJ^ 
heart put away his wrong-doing. To recognise this hi^ 
guilt, his one-sidedness, and to discard them, is not>^ 
however, natural to this sphere of thought. This highe:^ 
point of view makes the outward punishment, namely^ 
natural death, superfluous. Beginnings, faint echoes o€ 
this reconciliation, do undoubtedly make their appearance 
here, but nevertheless tins inward change or conversioa 
appears more as outward purification. A son of Minos 
was slain in Athens, and its purification was thus 
rendered necessary. This deed was declared to be 
undone. It is Spirit which seeks to render what has 
been done undone. 

In the Eumenidcs Orestes is acquitted by the Areo- 
pagus ; here we have, on the one hand, the greatest 
possible crime against filial piety, while on the other we 
see that he did justice to his father, for he was not only 
head of the family, but also of the State. In one action 
he both committed a crime and at the same time acted 
in accordance with perfect and essential necessity. 
Acquittal just means that something is made undone, 
made as though it had not happened. 

In the case of (Edipus Coloneus reconciliation is 
hinted at, and more particularly the Christian idea of 
reconciliation. He is taken into favour by the gods, the 
gods call him to themselves. In the present day we 
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tlematid more, since wllh us the idea of reconciliation is 
of a higher kiud, and because we are couscious thnt this 
conversion can occur in the inner life, whereby that which 
is done can be rendered undone. 

Tlie man who is "converted" gives up his one- 
sidedness; he has extirpated it himself in his will, 
which was the permanent seat of the deed, the place of 
its abode; that is, he destroys the act in its root. It is 
congenial to our way of feeling that tragedies should 
have conclusions which liave in them the element of 
reconciliation. 

(6.) Wordiip as Service. — If tlie reol point accordingly 
is that subjectivity should consciously pronounce its 
identity with the divine which confronts it, then both 
parts must give up something of their determinateness. 
God comes down from his throne of the universe and 
delivers Himself up, and man must, in the act of 
receiving the gift, accomplish the negation of subjective 
self-consciousness — that is, he must acknowledge God or 
take the gift with an acknowledgment of the essentiality 
which is in it. The service of God is consequently a 
reciprocal giving and receiving. Each side gives up 
something of the particularity which separates it from 
the other. 

1. The outward relation of the two sides to one 
another in its most extreme fonn is that God has in 
Himself a natural element, and exists independently 
relatively to self -consciousness in an immediate definite 
fashion ; or, to put it otherwise, God has His existence in 
an external, natural manifestation. In this relation the 
service of God is on the one side au acknowledgment that 
natural tilings are an Essence in themselves. On the 
other side, the deity offers itself up, sacrifices itself in 
the power of Nature in which it appears, and allows itself 
to be taken possession of hy self-consciousness. 

If then the divine powers give themselves up aa gifts 
of Nature and graciously offer themselves for use, the 
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service in which man comes to have a consciousness of 
unity with his powers has the following significatiou :— 

As for those fruits, those springs, which exist in 
Nature, they allow themselves to be used and drawn 
upon without hindrance, or to be laid hold of and used 
as nourishment. These gifts fall freely into the lap of 
man ; man eats the gifts, drinks the wine, and gets from 
them invigoration and stimulus, and this invigoratiou in 
which they are an element, is their work, the effect they 
produce. In this relationship it is not a case of mere 
reciprocal action, the melancholy, continuous, self-pro- 
ducing uniformity of what is mechanical. Ou the 
contrary, these gifts are rendered honourable because 
man eats them and drinks of them ; for to what higher 
honour can natural things attain than to appear as the 
inspiring force of spiritual action ? Wine inspires, but it 
is man who first exalts it to the rank of an inspiring 
and power-giving agent. So far the relationship of bare 
need disappears. In connection with the sense of need 
man gives thanks to the gods for the receiving of the 
gifts, and these needs presuppose a separation which it is 
not in the power of man to do away with. Need, strictly 
so called, first makes its appearance owing to property 
and the retention of something by one will, but man does 
not stand in such a relation of need to the gifts of 
Nature ; on the contrary, they have to thank him that 
they come to be something, that anything is made of 
them ; without him they would rot and dry up and pass 
away in uselessness. 

The sacrifice which is connected with the enjoyment 
of these natural gifts has not here the sense of the 
offering up of what is inward or of the concrete fulness 
of Spirit; on the contrary, it is just this very fulness 
which is affirmed and enjoyed. Sacrifice in this case 
can only signify that acknowledgment of the universal 
Power which expresses the theoretical giving up of a 
part of what is to be enjoyed, i.e., the acknowledgment 
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18 a useless and aimless kind of giving up, a 
renunciaiioii which is not practical and has not reTereiice 

the self; as, for example, the pouriug out of a bowl of 

Qe. The sacrilice is itself at the same time the en- 
joyment of the thing ; the wine is drunk, the meat is eaten, 
and it is the power of Nature itself whose individual 
existence and external form are offered Up and destroyed, 
Eating means sacrifice, and sacrifice just means eating. 

Thus ibia higher sense of sacrifice and the enjoymeut 
found in it attacli themselves to all the actions of life; 
every occupation, every enjoyment of daily life is a 
Mcrifice. Worship ii not renunciation, not the offering 
up of a possession, of something belonging to oneself, but 
is rather idealised, theoretical and artistic enjoyment. 
Preedom and spirituaiily are spread over tlie entire daily 
and immediate life of man, and worship is in short a 
continuous poetry of life. 

The worship of these gods is accordingly not to be 
iiled service in the proper sense of the word, as Bome- 
thing having reference to a foreign independent will from 
whose chance decision is to be obtained what is desired. 
On tho contrary, the act of adoration itself already 
ioiplies a previous granting of sometiiing, or, in other 
Tords, it is itself enjoyment. It i*. therefore, not a 
question of calling a power back to oneself from its place 
beyond wljat ia here and now, nor of renouncing what, 
on the subjective side of self- consciousness, constitutes 
tlie sej'aration, in order that man may be receptive of 
the power. It is thus not a question of deprivation or 
renunciation, or of the laying aside of something sub- 
jective belonginij to tlie individual, nor does the idea of 
•Dguish, of self-tormenting, of self-torture come in here. 
The worship of Bacchus or of Ceres is the possession, the 
enjoyment of bread and wine, the consumption of these, 
tod is therefore itself the immediate granting of these 
things. The Muse to which Homer appeals is in the 
Ume way his geniuf, and so on.. 
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The universal powers, however, in this case certai j^^^'j 
retire farther into the background again, so far as ^^® 

individual is concerned. The spring allows itself to ^ 

drawn upon unhindered, and the sea allows itself to "® 
freely frequented, but it also rises in storm ; it and fc^"® 
stars are not only not serviceable to man, but insp ""^ 
fear, and are a source of disaster. Nor is the Mi^^^® 
always gracious to the poet either; she goes away a^*^^ 
serves him badly, though, properly speaking, the po^^ ^^ 
really appeals to her only when he is composing Im^ ^^ 
poem, and the appeal to and praise of the Muse is itse^ ^^ 
Poetry. Even Athene — Spirit, God — is unfaithful 
herself. The Tyrians bound their Hercules with chains 
so that he should not desert their city, which representee 
his reality and actual real existence ; and yet Tyre felZ* 
But such estrangement on the part of men from their* 
essentiality or embodiment of essential Being does not; 
lead to absolute division, not to that inward laceration of 
heart which would compel men to draw down their deity, 
so to speak, by the force of spirit to themselves in 
worship, and with which the lapse into magic would be 
connected. The individual cannot go on living in end- 
less opposition to these particular powers, because as 
particular ends they lose themselves in necessity, and are 
themselves surrendered in this necessity. 

Service hence consists in the fact that the universal 
powers are given a place of honour on their own account 
and are duly acknowledged. Thought grasps the essential, 
substantial element of its concrete life, and hence is 
neither sunk in a state of torpor in the empirical details 
of life and dissipated amongst these, nor does it turn 
from these merely to the abstract One, to the infinite 
** Beyiuid." On the contrary, just because Spirit sets 
before itself the true element, the Idea of its manifold 
existence, it is, in the very act of acknowledging and 
doing reverence to this universal, in the state of enjoy- 
ment, and remains in the presence of its own nature. 
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Th» presence of Spirit in its essenlialitiea is on lli 
hand its truly valuable, thinking, tlieoreiic relationsliip, and 
on the other hand is that happiness, joTousneas. and freedom 
which is securely conscious of iUelf in this state, and is 
here in presence of iW self, or tosether with iis own 8el£ 
2, Service as a certain relationship to the gods on 
their spiritual side does not mean either lliat man appro- 
priates these powers for the first time, or that mon for 
the first time becomes conscious of his identity with 
them. For this identity is already present, and man 
Gads these powers already realised in his consciousness. 
The spiritual in a definite form, as right, morality, law, 
or in the form of universal essential beings, such as 
Love, Aphrodite, attains actual existence in individuals, 
moral individuals, who know and love. They are the 
will, the inclination, the passion of these individuals 
themselves, their own willing, active, life. Consequently 
what is left for worship to do is merely to acknowledge 
these powers, to revere them, and together with this, to 
raise the identity into the form of consciousness, and to 
make it into theoretic objectivity. 

If we compare this objectivity with our idea, we at 
the same time lift the universal out of our immediate 
consciousness and think it. We can a!so go on to raise 
these universal powers into the sphere of the ideal and 
give them spiritual form. But when it comes to offer- 
ing prayer or bringing sacrifices to such creations, we 
reach the point at which we abandon tlie material view 
referred to. We cannot go so far as to give those 
images, which yet are no mere fancies hut real powers, 
individual separate independence and ascribe personality 
to them OS over against ourselves. Our consciousness of 
infinite subjectivity as something universal absorbs those 
particular powers and reduces tliem to the level of beauti- 
ful pictures of fancy, wlioae substance and significance we 
are indeed able to appreciate, but which cannot be Iteli 
by us to have true independence. 
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In Greek life, however, poetry, the thinking imagina- 
tion, is itself the essential Service of God. Viewed from 
one side, these powers split up ad infinitum, and, although 
they constitute an exclusive circle, just because they are 
particular powers they themselves come almost to have 
the infinitude of the qualities belonging to them when 
they are thought of as actually existing. What a number 
of particular relations are comprised in Pallas, for in- 
stance ! Viewed from the other side, again, we see that 
it is the human, sensuous-spiritual form in which the 
ideal is to be represented, and as a consequence of all 
this, this representation is inexhaustible, and must ever 
continue to go on and renew itself, for the religious sense 
is itself this continuous transition from empirical exist- 
ence to the ideal. There is here no fixed, spiritually 
definite doctrinal system, no doctrine; we have not truth 
as such in the form of thought ; on the contrary, we see 
the divine in this immanent connection with reality, and 
hence always raising itself up anew and producing itself 
in and out of this reality. If this active production is 
brought to perfection by art, imagination has reached its 
ultimate fixed form, so that the ideal is set up, and then 
we find that there is a close connection between this and 
the decay of religious life. 

So long, however, as the productive force which char- 
acterises this standpoint is fresh and active, the highest 
form of the assimilation of the divine consists in tliis, 
that the subject makes the god present througli himself, 
and makes the god manifest in his own self. Because in 
this connection the recognised subjectivity of the god at 
the same time remains on one side as a " Bevond," this 
representation of the divine is at the same time the 
acknowledgment and the adoration of his own substantial 
essentiality. Thus accordingly the divine is revered and 
acknowledged when it is represented in festivals, games, 
plays, songs — in art, in short. For any one is honoured 
in so far as a lofty idea is formed of him, and in so far 
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as tbis idea is made visible tlirough action and is 
allowed to appear outwardly in liia conduct 

N'ow since the nation in the productions of art, in the 
honour paid in songs and festivals, allows the idea of the 
divine to appear in itself, it has its worship in itself, 
ie,, it directly shows what is renlly its oku excellence ; it 
shows the best it has, that which it has been capable of 
making itself. Men adorn themselves ; pageantry, dress, 
adornment, dance, song, battle — all are connected with 
the desire to show hononv to the gods. Man shows his 
spiritual and bodily ability and skill, his riches; he 
exhibits himself in all the glory of Clod, and thus enjoys 
the manifestation of God in the individual himself. This 
characterises festivals even yet. This general description 
may suffice to show tbnt jnan allows the idea of the 
gods to appear to him through himself, and that he repre- 
sents himself in the most splendid possible way, and thus 
shows Ilia reverential recognition of the gods. High 
honour was ascribed to the victors in battle ; they were 
the most honoured of the nation ; on festive occasions 
they sat beside the Archons, and it even happened that 
in their lifetime they were revered as gods, inasmuch as 
they had given outward manifestation to the divine in 
themselves through the skill which they had shown. In 
this way individuals make the divine manifest in them- 
selves. In practice individuals honour the gods, are moral 
— that which is the will of the gods is what is moral — 
and thus they bring the divine into the sphere of actual 
reality. The peo[iIe of Athens, for example, who held 
t procession at the festival of Pallas, represented the 
presence of Athene, the spirit of the people, and this 
people is the living spirit which represents and exhibits 
in itself all the skill of Athene and all that ts done 
by her- 

3. But man may be ever so certain of his immediate 
identity with the essential powers, and may thoroughly 
.appropriate divinity to himself and rejoice in its presence 
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ill him, and iu the presence of himself in it; lie may 
continue to absorb those natural gods, and represenl Ujb 
moral gods iu morality and iu the life uf the State, oi 
lie may in practice live a '^o^X^' life aad bring inlo view 
the outward embodimeut and manifestation of divinity ia 
festivals in bis own subjectivity ; still there j'et remaioa ' 
for consciousness a " iJuyoud," that is lu say, the entiiB ' 
particular element iu action and in the circumstances 
and relations of the individual, and the connection of 
these relations with God. Our belief that Providence in 
its actiou reaches even to the individual, finds its con- 
firmatiou in the fact that God lias become man, and J 
this iu the actual and temporal mode nitliia whicli 1 
consequently all paittcular individuality ia comprehended,! 
for it is owing to this that subjectivity has received! 
the absolute moral justification by which it is sub-^ 
jectivity of tlie infinite self-consciousness. In the beau- 
tiful form ^'iven to the gods, iu the images, stories, and 
local representations connected with them, the element 
of iuGuit£ individuality, uf particularity iu its most 
extreme form, is doubtless directly contained and ex- 
pressed, still it is a particularity which in one aspect of 
it is one of the ubief defects char^'ed agaiust the mytho- 
logy of Homer and Hesiod, while iu another aspect these 
stories belong so specially to the gods represented that 
they have no reference to other gods or to men, juat as 
amongst uieu each individual has his own particular 
experiences, doings, circumstances, aud liistorj', which 
belong wholly and entirely to his particular life, Tlie 
moment of subjectivity does not appear as infinite sub- 
jectivity, it is not Spirit as such which is contemplated 
iu the objective forms given to the divine; and wisdom 
is what must constitute the fundumeutal characteristic of 
the divine. This, as working in accordance with ends, 
must be comprised within one infinite wisdom, within 
one Bubjectivity. The truth that human things are 
ruled over by the goda is thus no doubt involved in that 
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^^re^poB, but in an indeterminate, general sense, for it is 
just the gods who are the ruling powers in all that 
concerns man. The gods too are certainly just, but 
justice, so far as it is one I'uwer, is a titanic power and 
pertains to the ancient gods. The beautiful goda have a 
Valid existence of their own in their particular forms 
and come to be in collision, and these collisions are only- 
settled by equal honour being given to all — a method, 
however, which certainly gives no intmaueiit setilement. 
J From gods suc!i as tiiese, in whom the absolute return 
Bbito self has not made its appearance, the individual could 
^^ot look for absolute wisdom and ordered design in con- 
nection with what happened to him in life. Man, bow- 
ever, still feels the need of having above his particular 
acts and particular lot, au objective determining principle. 
He does not possess this in the lliought of divine wisdom 
and Providence so as to be able to trust it in general, and 
for the rest to depend upon hia own formal knowledge and 
will, and to await the absolute and entire consummation 
of these, or else to seek some compensation for the loss 
and failure of his particular interests aud ends, or for his 
misfortune, in an eternal end. 

When the particular interests of man, his happiness or 
misery, are concerned, we find that this outward element 
\ \a what happens still depends on whether a man does 
flhis or that, goes to this or that other place. This is hit 
r act, his decision, which lie, however, in turn knows to 
be contingent. As regards the circumstances wjiich I 
actually know, I can doubtless decide one way or other. 
But besides these thus known to me, others may exist 
I through which the realisation of my end is completely 
f defeated. In connection wltli these actions I am thus 
a world oE contingency. AVilhin this sphere know- 
Eledge is accordingly contingent; it has no relation to 
■ what is ethicol, and truly subsiautlal, to the duties to 
I Country, the State, and so on ; man cannot, however, get 
I to know this contingent element. The decision couae- 
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quently cannot so far have anything fixed about it, nor 
he in any way grounded in the nature of things, but in 
deciding I know at the same time that I am dependent 
on what is other than myself, on what is unknown. 
Now, since neither in the divine nor in the individual 
is the moment of infinite subjectivity present, it does not 
fall to the individual to take the final decision of himself, 
to perform of himself the final act of will, for instance, 
to give battle to-day, to marry, to travel ; for the man is 
conscious that objectivity does not reside in this willing 
of his, and that it is formal merely. To satisfy the long- 
ing for this completion and to add on this objectivity, a 
direction from without is required coming from one higher 
than the individual, that is, the direction of an external, 
decisive, and definite sign. It is the inner free will 
which, that it may not be mere free will, makes itself 
objective, i.e., makes itself inalienably into what is other 
than itself and accepts the external free will as higher 
than itself. It is, speaking generally, some power of 
Nature, a natural phenomenon, which now decides. The 
man, amazed at what he sees, finds in such a natural 
phenomenon something relative to himself, because he 
does not yet see in it any objective e^ssential significance, 
or, to put it otherwise, he does not see in Nature an 
inherently perfect system of laws. The formal rational 
element, tlje feeling and the belief in the identity of the 
inward and outward, lies at the basis of his conception, 
but the inward element of Nature, or the universal to 
which it stands related, is not the connection of its laws ; 
on the contrary, it is a human end, a human interest. 

When, accordingly, any one wills anything, he demands, 
in order actually to take his resolution, an external objec- 
tive confirmation or assurance ; he asks that he should 
know his resolution to be one which is a unity of the 
suV)jective and objective, one which is assured and rati- 
fied. And here this ratification is the unexpected, some- 
thing which happens suddenly, a materially significant. 
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"unconnected change in things, a flash in a clear sky, a 
tird rising up in n wide uniform horizon, and which 
breaks in npon the indeterminateness of the inner irre- 
eoluuon. This is an appeal to what is inward, an appeal 
to act suddenly, and to come to a determination within 
the inind in a chance way without a knowledge of the 
eonoeclion and grounds, for this is just the point at which 
the grounds or reasons stop short, or at which they are 
in fact absent. 

The outwan! phenomenon which is nearest at hand 
(or the accomplishment of the end in view, namely, the 
finding out of what is to determine action, is a sound, a 
noise, a voice, o/j,(j>i], whence Delphi has got the name 
SfitpaXoi, a supposition which is certainly more correct 
than that which would find in it the other meaning of the 
^ord, namely, the navel of the earth. In Dodona there 
Ifere three kinds of sounds — ihe sound produced by the 
movement of the leaves in the sacred oak, the murmuring 
of a spring, and the sound coming from a brazen vessel 
struck by rods of brass moved by the wind. At Delos 
the laurel rustled ; at Delphi the wind which blew on 
the brazen tripod was the principnl element. It was not 
till later on that the Pythia had to he stupefied by vapours, 
when in her raving she emitted words without any con- 
rection, and which had first to be explained by the priest. 
It was the priest, too, who interpreted dreams. In the 
cave of Trophonius the inquirer saw visions, and these 
Tere interpreted to him. In Achaia, as Pausanias relates, 
there was a statue of Mars, and the question was spoken 
into its ear, after which the questioner went away from 
the market with his fingers in his ears. The first word 
lieard by him after his ears were opened was the answer, 
which was then connected with the question by inter- 
pretation. To the same class of signs belong also the 
qnestioning of the entrails of sacriScial animals, the 
■igniScation of the flight of birds, and several other sach 
purely external rites. Animals were slaughtered in sacri- 
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fice till auspicious tokens were got. In the case of tb^ 
oracles, two things went to constitute the verdict — the ot*-^' 
ward word and the explanation. With regard to the fona^^' 
the mind took up a receptive attitude, but with regard ^^ 
the latter, its attitude, as being the interpreter, was ^^^ 
active one, for the outward element in itself was suppos^^ , 
to be indeterminate. (Ai t5>v Scu/xovcov (fxovai avapOp 
eia-iv.) But even as representing the concrete expressi( 
of the decision of the god, the oracles have a doubl 
meaning. Man acts in accordance with them whil 
taking the words in one of their aspects. The oth( 
meaning, however, appears in opposition to the first, an( 
so man comes into collision with the oracle. The oracle^^ 
just mean that man shows himself to be ignorant, ani 
shows that the god has knowledge ; as ignorant, man ac- 
cepts the utterance of the god who has knowledge. H( 
consequently does not represent the knowledge of some — 
thing revealed, but the absence of the knowledge of this- 
He does not act with knowledge in accordance with the 
revelation of the god, which, as being general, has no in- 
herent determinate meaning, and thus, where there is a 
possibility of two meanings, it must be ambiguous. The 
oracle says, ** Depart, and tlie enemy will be conquered." 
Here both enemies are " the enemy." The revelation of 
the divine is general, and must be general ; man interprets 
it as one who is ignorant, he acts in accordance with it. 
The action is his own, and thus he knows himself to be 
responsible. The flight of birds, the rustling of oaks, are 
general signs. To the definite question, the god, as repre- 
senting the divine in general, gives a general answer, for 
it is only what is general, and not the individual as such, 
that is included in the end aimed at by the gods. Tlie 
general is, however, indeterminate, ambiguous, capable of 
a double meaning, for it comprises both sides. 

(c.) What came first in worship was religious senti- 
ment ; then, secondly, we had worship as service, the 
concrete relationship, where, however, negativity as such 
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not yet appeared. The tliird form of tlie i 
of God is the divine service of reconcilintion. The gods 
must be realised in the soul, in the suliject, which is hypo- 
tUetically estranged, i.e., negatively determined relatively 
to the divine, and in opposition to it, The agreement 
caunot take place in the immediate way characteristic 
of the foregoing form ; on tlie contrary, it demands a 
mediation in which that mnst be sacrificed which was 
formerly held to be fixed and independent. This nega- 
tive element, which must be yielded tip in order that the 
estrangement and alienation of the two sides may be 
Temoved, is of a twofold kind. In the first place, the 
Boul, in its character as the natural or untutored soul, is 
negative relatively to Spirit ; the second negative element 
is accordingly the positive-negative element, so to speak, 
that is, any misfortune whatever, and more definitely, in 
the third place, a moral misfortune or crime, the extreme 
alienation of the aiibjective self-consciousness relatively 
to the divine. 

1. The soul in its natural state is not as it should 
be ; it ought to be free Spirit, but the soul is Spirit only 
through the abrogation of tlie natural will, of the desiree. 
This abrogation, this subjection of itself to what is moral, 
and the habituation to this so that the moral or spiritual 
becomes the second nature of the individual, is, above all, 
the work of education and culture. The thought of this 
reconstruction of man's nature must accordingly come 
into consciousness at this standpoint, because it is the 
standpoint of self-conseious freedom, and come into it in 
such a way as to sJiow that this change or conversion is 
recognised as requisite. If this training and conversion 
are represented as essential moments, and as essentially 
living, we get tiie idea of a road which the soul has tn 
traverse, and as a consequence we get the idea of some 
outward arrangement in which it is supplied with the 
pictorial representation of this road. But if the course 
followed by this conversion, this self-negation and dying 
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to self, is to be set forth for perception or ptctoml c(?*' 
templatioa as abaoluCe and essential, it must be beheld ^^ 
the divine objects themselves. The 'neeii for this hi^*^' 
as a matter of fact, been obviated by means of & {ma -^^^ 
which, in the pictorial representation of the world of iL-—-'* 
gods, has been cnrried out in the following way. 

It is a fact intimately connected with the adoration c:;^^ 
the many divinities, — wliich, however, just because 'l"*^ J 
are many aie limited divine beings, — that there is also ^ ^ 
transition to the universality of the divine power. Th^^^ 
limited character of the gods itself leads directly to th^^S 
idea of a transcendence, a rising above them, and tc^^^ 
the attempt to unite theni in one concrete pictuie, ani^K 
not merely in absttact necessity, for the latter is noc:- 
anythiny objective. .As yet this transcendence cannoc- 
here be the absolute inherently concrete subjectivity as 
Spirit, but neither can it be the return to the pictorial 
representation or perception of the power of the One and 
to the negative service of the Lord. On the contrary, 
the One which is the object for self-consciousness at tiiis 
standpoint is a unity which is in a concrete fashion 
all-embracing; it is universal Kature as a whole, or, 
a totality of gods, the content of the sensuous-spiritual 
world united in a material fashion. Inasmuch as self- 
consciousness cannot advance to infinite subjectivity, 
which as Spirit would be inherently concrete, the per- 
ception or picturing of substantial unity is aomethiug 
already present so far as this stage is concerned and 
preserved from the older religions. For the older ori- 
ginal religions are the detiuite nature- religion a, in which 
this Spiuozisui, namely, the immediate unity of the 
spiritual and the natural, coustitutes tlie foundation. 
But further, the older form of religion, however much it 
may be locally defined and limited in its outward repre- 
aentation and in the mode in which it; is conceived of, 
is, before it reaches its developed form, still inherently 
iudeSnite and general. Each local god tu its deter- 
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of locality has at the same time tlie signiGcance 
of universality, and since tliis is firmly clung to as 
against the s]ililting up B:id particulorisation into ciiar- 
Kcters and indiviiiualities developed in tlie Keligion of 
Beauty, it is iu wliat is rude and primitive, iu what is 
lubeautilul and luicukured, that the service of a deeper, 
inner universal, maintains itself, a universal which is at 
the same time not abstract thought, but which, on the con- 
trary, retains in itself that external and contingent form. 

This older religion may, on account of its simplicity 
and substantial intensity, be called deeper, purer, stronger, 
luore substantial, and its meaning may be termed a truer 
one, hut its meaning is essentially enveloped in a kind of 
liBze, and is not developed into thought, that is, is not 
developed into that clearness which marks the particular 
gods iu whom tho day of Spirit has dawned, and which 
have ill conse([uence attained to character and spiritual 
form. The service of this deeper and universal element 
involves, liowever, in it, the opposition of this deeper and 
universal element itself to the particular, limited, and 
revealed powers. It is, regarded from one side, a return 
from lliese to what is deeper, more inward, and so far 
higher, the bringing back of the many scattered gods 
iDto the unity of Nature, but it also involves the anli- 
tliesis which is expressed by saying that this deeper 
element is as opposed to clear self-consciousness, to the 
serenity of day and rationality, something dull and torpid, 
nuconscious, crude, and barbarous. The perception, or 
pictorial contemplation, in this kind of worship, is accord- 
iDgly ill one aspect the perception of the universal life of 
Nature and of natural force, a return to iowaid substan- 
tiality; but in another aspect it is equally the perception of 
the process, of the transition from savagery to a state of 
law, from burbarousness to morality, from mental torpor 
to tbs clear growing certainty of self-consciousnesa, from 
the Titanic to the Spiritual. It is consequently not a 
god in his finished form who is beheld here, no abstract 
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doctrine is propounded ; on the contrary, the content ^ 
perception is the conflict of what is original and primiti\^^^^ 
which is brought forth from its undeveloped state in '^^ 
clearness, into form, into the daylight of consciousnes "^^ 
This idea is already present in many exoteric and picn::^^" 
tonal forms in mythology. The war of the gods an ^ 
the conquests of the Titans is just this divine issuin_ -S 
forth of the spiritual from the overcoming of the rud ® 
powers of Nature. 

It is here accordingly that the action of the subjectivi 
side and its movement receive their deeper determina- 
tion. Worship cannot here be merely serene enjoyment:^ , 
the enjoyment of present immediate unity with th^ 
particular powers ; for since the divine passes out of it^ 
particularity over to universality, and since self-conscious — 
ness is reversed or inverted within itself, opposition i^ 
consequently present, and the union starts from a separa- 
tion greater than that presupposed by outward worship- 
Worship here is rather the movement of an inward im- 
pression made on the soul, an introduction to and initia- 
tion into an essentiality which is for it foreign and 
abstract, an entrance into disclosures which its ordinary 
life and the worship grounded on that do not contain. 
Just because the soul enters into this sphere the demand 
is made tliat it should give up its natural Being and 
essence. This worship is thus at the same time the puri- 
fication of the soul, a path to this purification, and a 
gradual progress towards it, the admission into the high 
mystical Essence, and the attainment of a contemplation 
in pictorial form of its secrets, which, however, have for 
the initiated ceased to be secrets, and can only still 
remain sucli in the sense that the pictures thus con- 
templated, and this content, are not introduced into the 
sphere of ordinary existence and consciousness, that is, 
into the sphere of ordinary action and reflection. All 
Athenian citizens were initiated into the Eleusiniau 
mysteries. A secret is thus essentially something known, 
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^nlyliOt by all. Here, liowcver, there 13 something 
■wn by al!, which ia merely treated as secret, i.e., 
secret only to this extent, that it is not made the talk of 
«verj-day life, just as we see in the case of Jews, who do 
not name the name Jehovah, or, to take an opposite case, 
just as in daily life there are things known to all but of 
which no one speaks. But these pictures of the divine 
■were not mystical in the sense in which the public 
doctrines of Christendom have been called mysteries. 
Tor in the cnse o£ the latter the mystical element is the 
inward and spnculalive element. What had been seen by 
the initiated had to remain secret, mainly because theGreeks 
would not have been able to speak of it otherwise than in 
myths, that is to say, not without altering,' what was old. 
But even in this worship, altliough it starts from a 
definite opposition, joyousness or serenity stilt continues 
to constitute the basis. The path of purification is tra- 
Tersed indeed, but that does not represent the infinite 
pain and doubt in which the abstract self-consciousness 
isolates itself from itself in its abstract knowledge, and 
because of this moves and pulsates merely within itself 
when in this empty abstract form, is merely a kind of 
inward trembling, and in this abstract certainty of itself 
cannot absolutely reach fixed truth and olgectivity, nor 
le to have the feeling of these. On the contrary, it 
is always on the basis of that unity that this traversing 
of the path exists and has value as the actually com- 
pleted puriHcalion of the soul, as absolution, and having 
this original unconscious basis remains rather an external 
process of the soul, since the latter does not go down into 
the innermost depths of negativity as is the case where 
subjectivity is completely developed and attains to infini- 
tude. If terrors, frightful images, forms inspiring drend, 
and such like, are already employed here, and it', on the 
otiier hand, and in contrast to this dark side, bright and 
brilliant representations, significant pictures full of splen- 
dour are made use of to produce a deeper effect on the 
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luiiid, the initiated is purified in the very process of pass 
ing through the experience of seeing these pictorial form 
and having these emotions. 

These mystical perceptions or pictorial forms accord- 
ingly correspond to those pictorial forms of the divine 
life, the process of which is set forth in tragedy and 
comedy. Tiie fear, the sympathy, the grief represented 
in tragedy, all those conditions in which self-conscious- 
ness is carried away, and in which it shares, are just what 
forms that process of purification which accomplishes 
nil that should be accomplished. In the same way the 
pictorial representations of comedy, and the giving up by 
Spirit of its dignity, of its value, of its opinion of itself, 
and even of its fundamental powers, this entire surrender 
of all that belongs to self, is just this worship in which 
the spirit, through this surrender of all that is finite, 
enjoys and retains the indestructible certainty of itselL 

In public worship even the main interest is not so 
much the paying of honour to the gods as the enjoyment 
of the divine. Since, however, in this worship of mys- 
teries, the soul is on its own account elevated into an 
end and is regarded in this condition of contrast as 
abstract, independent, and, as it were, sundered from 
the divine, the idea of the immortality of the soul neces- 
sarily makes its appearance here. Tlie completed puri- 
fication raises it above the temporal, fleeting, present 
existence, and inasmuch as it is made permanently free, 
the idea of the passing over of the individual as one dead 
on his natural side, into an eternal life, is closely associ- 
ated with this form of worship. The individual is made 
a citizen of the essential, ideal kingdom of the under 
worhl, in which temporal reality is reduced to the con- 
dition of a phantom world. 

Since then the mysteries represent the return of the 
Greek spirit to its first beginnings, the form of what 
constitutes these is essentially symbolical, i.e., the signifi- 
cation is something other than the outward representa- 
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Tlie Greek gods themselves are not symbolical ; 
tiiey are what tliey represent, just as the conception of 
k of art means the giving exprcsaion to what is 
;, and does not mean that what is inward is some- 
tliiny different from wiiat is outwardly seen. Even if 
tJie beginnings of the Greek god are to be traced back to 
Borne such ancient symbolic representation, still what this 
is actaally made into has become the work of art which 
perftclly expresses what il is intended to be. Many 
have sought, and especially Crouzer, to iiivpfltigate the 
llistoi'ical origin of the Greek gods, and the Biguification 
vhicli lies at the basis of ihoir character. But if the god 
is a subject for art, that alone is a good work of art which 
exhibits him as what lie actually is. In the religions of 
nature this is a mystery, something inward, a symbol, 
ikecause the outward form does not actually reveal the 
meaning which lies in this mystery, the idea rather being 
that it is merely intended to revt-al it. Osiris is a symbol 
of the sun, and similarly Hercules and his twelve labours 
Lave leference to the mouths ; thus he is a god of the 
calendar, and no longer the modern Greek god. In the 
mysteries, the content, the manifestation, is essentially 
■ymbolical. The principal symbols had reference to 
Ceres, DemL'ter, Bacchus, and the secrets connected with 
these. As Ceres, who seeks her daughter, is in the lan- 
guage of prose tlie seed that must die in order to retain its 
true essence and to bring it into life, so, too, the^seed and 
the germination oC the seed are in turn something sym- 
bolical ; for, as in the Christian religion, they have the 
higher Bignilitation of resurrection, or they can be taken 
08 meaning that the same holds good of Spirit, whose 
true essence or potential nature can bear blossoms only 
tlirough the annulling of the natural will, Thus the 
ineauing changes about ; at one time this content signi- 
fies an idea, some process, and then again the idea, 
the signification, may itself be the symbol for something 
eUe. Osiris is the Nile which is dried up by Typhon, ibe 
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fire- world, aud is again brought into existence ; but lie is 
also a symbol of the sun, a universal life-giving power 
of Nature. Osiris finally is also a spiritual figure, and 
in this case the Nile and the sun are in turn svmbols of 
the spiritual. Such symbols are naturally mysterious. 
The inward element is not clear as yet ; it exists first as 
meaning, signification, which has not yet attained to true 
outward representation. The outward form does not per- 
fectly, express the content, so that the latter remains in 
a partially expressed shape at the basis of the whole 
without coming forth into existence. Hence it came 
about that the mysteries could not give to the self-con- 
sciousness of the Greeks true reconciliation. Socrates 
was declared by the oracle to be the wisest of the Greeks, 
and to him is to be traced the real revolution which 
took place in the Greek self- consciousness. This pivot, 
so to speak, of self-consciousness was not, however, him- 
self initiated into the mysteries; they stand far below 
what he brought into the consciousness of the thinking 
world. All this has to do with the first form of recon- 
ciliation. 

2. The other negative element is misfortune in general, 
sickness, dearth, or any other mishaps. This negative 
element is explained by the prophets, and brought into 
connection with some guilty act or transgression. A 
negative of this kind first appears in the physical world 
iu the shape, for example, of an unfavourable wind. The 
physical condition is then explained as having a spiritual 
connection, and as involving in itself the ill-will and 
wrath of the gods — that ill-will and wrath which are 
brought upon men by some crime and by some ofience 
against the divine. Or it may be that lightning, thunder, 
an earthquake, the appearance of snakes, aud such-like 
are interpreted to mean something negative which essen- 
tially attaches to a spiritual and moral Power. In this 
case the injury has to be done away with through sacrifice, 
and iu such a way that he who has shown himself arro-- 
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gant by committing tlie crime, imposes a forfeiture ou 
himeeir, for arrogance is an iiijuiy done to a spiritual 
Ligher Power, to which accordingly humility has to sacri- 
fice sometliiug in order to propitiate it anil restore the 
equilibrium. In the case of the Greeks this idea seems 
rather to belong to primitive times. When the Greeks 
wished to depart from Aulis, and uDfavourable wimia 
held them back, Calchas interpreted the storm to ba 
the wrath of Poseidon, who demands the daughter of 
Agamemnon as a sacrifice. Agamemnon is ready to give 
her up to the god. Diana saves the girl- In the (Edi- 
pus Tyrann-us of Sophocles a certain disease is sent by 
means of which the deed of the parricide is disclosed. 
Ill later times such ideas no longer make their appear- 
ance. During the pestilence in the Peloponnesiau war 
we hear nothing of the worship of the gods ; no sacri- 
fice was made during this war; we meet only with predic- 
tions of its conclusion. The appea! to the oracle implies 
that such a sacrifice has become antiquated. That is to 
say, if counsel is asked of the oracle, the result is viewed 
as determined by the god himself. Tlius the result came 
to be regarded as sojuething which has to happen, as a. 
matter of necessity, a matter of fixed destiny, in connec- 
tion with which uo reconciliation could have a place, 
which could not be averted and uould not be remedied. 

3. The final form of reconciliation implies that the 
negative is really a crime, and is so regarded and declared 
to be such; not a crime which is only perceived to be 
such by the help of the explanation given through some 
misfortune. An individua], a state, a people commits a 
crime; from the human point of view the punishment 
is the propitiation for the crime either in the form of 
panishmcnt or in tlje cruder forjn of revenue. The free 
spirit has the self-consciousness of its majesty, whereby 
it has to make what has happened as if it had not hap- 
pened, and to do this within itself. An outward act of 
pardon is something different, but that what has hap- 
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pened can within the mind itself come to be what hs> 
not happened, is something which] belongs to the high* 
privilege of free self-consciousness, where evil is not mere' 
act, but is something fixed and settled, and has its se. 
in the heart, in the guilty soul. The free soul can puriit 
itself from this evil. Faint resemblances of this inwaiK: 
conversion do occur, but the general character of reconr 
ciliation here is rather outward purification. With t 
Greeks this too is something belonging to ancient time*^ 
A couple of instances of this are well known in connect 
tion with the history of Athens. A son of Minos ws:^ 
slain in Athens, and on account of this deed a purificatio 
was undertaken, ^schylus relates that the Areopagu 
acquitted Orestes ; the rock of Athena stood him in goo* 
stead. The reconciliation here is regarded as somethin;^ 
outward, not as inward confession. The idea expresses 
in CEdipus at Colonos savours of Christian thought ; i 
it this old CEdipus, who slew his father and married 
mother, and who was banished along with his sons, 
raised to a place of honour among the gods; the god^ 
call him to themselves. Other sacrifices belong still 
more to the outward mode of reconciliation. This is the 
case with the sacrifices to the dead, which are intended 
to propitiate the Manes. Achilles, for example, slew n 
number of Trojans on the grave of Patroclus, his inten- 
tion being to restore the uniformity of destiny on botli 
sides. 

III. 

THE RELIGION OF UTILITY OR OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING. 

A. 

THE GENERAL CONCEPTION OF THIS STAGE. 

In the Religion of Beauty empty necessity was the 
ruling principle, and in the Religion of Sublimity unity 
in the form of abstract subjectivity. In the latter reli- 
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gion we find, besides unity, the infinitely limited rsal 
end, and in the former again, besides necessity, we have 
moral substantiality, the Right, the present and real in 
empirical self-consciousness. In the bosom of necessity 
repose the many particular powers and partake of its 
essentiality. liepresented as individuals, they are spiritual 
concrete subjects, and each represents a particular national 
spirit. They are living spirits, as, for instance, Athene 
is for Athens, Bacchus for Thebes, and they are also 
family gods, though they are at the same time transfer- 
able, because they are in their nature universal powers. 
Consequently ihe objects also with which such gods take 
to do are particular towns, states, and, speaking generally, 
a mass of particular ends. 

Thus this particularity when brought under a " One " 
or Unity represents determinateness in its more definite 
form. The next demand of thought is for the union of 
that universality and of this particularity of these ends, 
in such wise that abstract necessity has its emptiness 
filled within itself with tlie particulaiity, with the end. 

In the Religion of Sublimity, the end, when it took 
on a realised form, was an isolated end shutting off one 
particular family from others, A higher stage is accord- 
ingly reached when this end is widened so as to corre- 
spond to the compass of the Power, and when at the 
same time this Power itself is further developed. The 
particularity which is developed in detail as a divine 
aristocracy, and together with this the real national spirit 
in its various forms, which as an end comes to form part 
of the essential character of the Divine and is preserved 
within it, must get a filace also within the unity. This 
cannot, however, be the truly spiritual unity such as we 
have in the Religion of Sublimity. The characteristics 
of the earlier stages are rather merely put back into a 
relative totality in which, it is true, both the religions 
which preceded lose their one-sidedness, but in which at 
the same time each of the two principles is also perverted 
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into its opposite. The Keligion of Beauty loses t 
Crete iodivi duality of its gods, as well as their independent 
moral content or character. The gods are degraded to the 
rank of means. The Keligion of Sublimity again loses its 
tendency to occupy icaeH with the One, the eternal, the 
Bupematural. Their union, however, js a step in advance 
ia this, that the single end and the particular ends are 
broadened out so as to form a universal end. This end bas 
to be realised, and God is the Power which is to realise it. 

Action in accordance with an end is a peculiar!^ not 
only of Spirit but of life in general. It is the action of 
the Idea, for it is an act of production which is no longer 
a passing over into something other or different, whether 
it is now characterised as other, or, as in the case of 
uecessity, as potentially the same, though in its outward 
form, and as existing for others, it is an " other." In the 
end, any content, as being what is primary, is indepen- 
dent of the form which the transition takes, and of the 
alteration which takes place, so that it nmintains itself _ 
within it. The impulse of this flower-like nature, wbicl 
may take on an external form under the influence of t 
most manifold conditions, shows itself in the productin 
only of its own development, and only in the simple fon 
of the transition from subjectivity into objectivity, 
form which reveals itself in the result is that which i 
formed hetore or pre-formed in the germ. 

Action in accordance with an end is closely allied to 
the form of spiritual niauifestaiion which we last con- 
sidered; but spiritual manifestation iu that form is, to 
begin with, only the suj>erficial mode in which anything 
liaving a definite nature and any spiritual deterraJnate- 
uess appears, apart from the existence of this determinate* - 
ness as such under the form or uiode of the end or Idea. J 
The abstract characterisation and the basis of the religion 
which went before were expressed by the idea of neces- 
sity, and outside of it was the fulness of Nature, spiritual 
and physical, which accordingly is broken up so as to 
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UT^oefinite quality aud to exist iu defmite time ; while 
the unity is in its own nature devoiil of content, roota 
itself within itself, and receives that serenity or joyousness 
vliich at once raises it above its determinatenesa and 
renders it indifferent towards it, only from the spiritual 
lorin and from ideality. Necessity is freedom potentially 
I only, ia not yet wisdom, and is devoid of an end. In it 
■ we find freedom only in so far as we yield up the con- 
r tent of freedom. Anything that is necessary, doubtless, 
represents something having a content, some occurrence 
or other, condition and consequence, &c. ; but its con- 
tent as such ia something contingent. It may take this 
particular form, or it may take some other form ; ot, to 
put it otherwise, necessity is just a formal mode ot 
existence, and its content consists merely in the fact that 
tst is, but suggests nothing of what it is. It consists only 
1 holding fast to this abstract form of existence. 

Kecessity, however, buries itself in the Notion. The 
Motion, or freedom, is the truth of necessity. To grasp 
Loylhing iu thought means that we conceive of it aa a 
[ moment of a connected whole, which in its character as 
1 connected whole has the element of diffiirence in it, and 
has thus a definite and substantial nature. The con- 
nection between things which is expressed by cause and 
effect is itself as yet a connection of necessity, i.e., it is 
I ss yet formal. What is wanting in it is that a content 
be posited as determined for itself, traversant ce change- 
vunt de cause en eject sans change, a content which passes 
through the change of cause and effect without alteration. 
Ja this case, in fact, the external relation and reality as 
embodied in difi'ereut forms are degraded to the condition 
I of means. Iu order to the carrying out of an end it ia 
I necessary to have means, i.e., Bomething external with 
I the power of producing effects, the essential mark of 
I vhich consists in its being subordinate to the movement 
• of t!ie end, wiiich preserves itself in its movement, 
[.And does away with its transitional character. In cause 
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and effect we have potentially the sanie content, but iSi_ 
appears lu the form of actual independent things wbicli 
mutually afifect each other. The end, however, is this 
content which is posited a? identity with itself in con- 
trast to the apparent difference between reality and the 
form in which reality appears. Accordingly, in the case 
of action carried out in accordance with an end, nothing 
can come out of it which was not already there, 

So far as the end is concerned, it is just in this that 
the difTerence between the end and the reality is found. 
The end maintains itself, mediates itself only with itself, 
coincides only with itself, brings about the unity of itself 
in the form of the unity of what is subjective with reality ; 
but it does this throuj;h means. It is the power which is 
above reality, the power which has at the same time a 
primary content determined in and for itself, and this con- 
tent is what is first and continues to be what is last. The 
end is thus the necessity which has taken into itself the 
external, particular content, and holds it fast as against 
reality, which has a negative character and is degraded tu 
a means. | 

This unity of the content which ever dominates reality*] 
freeing itself from its power, and maintaining itself in 
opposition to it, is accordingly present in life. The con- 
tent, however, is not free in its own nature, free for 
itself in the element of Thought ; it has not been given a 
higher form in the mode of its identity, it is not spiritual. 
The same unity exists in the spiritually formed ideal ; hut 
inasmuch as it is represented as being present in a free 
form and as beauty, it belongs to a higher stage than 
what haa life. The quality of this unity is, so far, to be 
regarded as an end, and what, it produces is action in 
accordance with an end. Its qualities, however, are not 
represented under the mode of the end — eg!., Apollo and 
Fallaa do not set it before tliem as an end to produce 
and extend science and poetry; Ceres and the mystic 
Bacchus do not make the production and the teaching of 
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end. Thejf take imder their protection wliat con- 
stitutes the laws, it is their special care; but here the 
separation between end and reality does not exist. These 
beings which have divine nature are those very powers 
and activities themselves ; the Muse is herself the com- 
position of poetry; Athene herself ia Athenian life — the 
happiness and well-being of the city is not her end ; 
but, on the contrary, these powers rule in as immanent a 
way in the reality with which they are connected as the 
laws act within the planets. 

And further, as the gods in the stage of thought repre- 
sented by beauty are in no sense means, they are just aa 
little mutually opposed as independent; rather, they them- 
selves disappear iu necessity. If they do at a time act 
oa their own account, they soon submit again and allow 
themselves to be put in their right place. While, ac- 
cordingly, ill necessity one determination depends on 
another, and the determinate character passes away, the 
end is posited as identity with differeiice and reality in 
it, the unity which is determined in and for itself, and 
which maintains itself in its determinate character as 
11 igainst the determinate character of something else. 

The Notion, accordingly, in so far as it is iiositc-d as 
free in its own nature, or for self, is at iirst confronted 
by reality, and this is clmracteriaed in reference to it as 
negative. In the absolute Notion, the pure Idea, this 
reality, this hostile element, melts away into unity, and 
geta to be on a friendly footing with the Notion itself; 
it throws off its peculiar individual character, and is itself 
freed from the position of being merely a means. It is 
this which is the true conformity to an end in which is 
posited the unity of the Notion, of God, of the Divine 
Subject or person, with that iu which the Notion realises 
itself, namely, objectivity and realisation, and it is th« 
Very nature of God Himself which realises itself in ob- 
jectivity, and is thus identical with itself viewed under 
the aspect of reality. 
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At first, however, the end itself is as yet immedi^^^» 
formal ; its first determination consists in this that wT^^^ 
is thus determined in itself should, in reference to reality, 
be for itself, should exist independently, and realise itself 
in it as somethinj:: ofiering resistance to it. It is tfcms 
at first a finite end, and the relation between things ^x- 
pressed by it is a relation of the understanding, and tie 
religion which is founded on such a basis is a religion, of 
the understanding. 

In the religion of the One we have already had an 
end somewhat of this sort, and something which had a 
close resemblance to this religion of the understanding. 
The religion of the One is also a religion of the under- 
standing in so far as this One maintains itself as end 
as against reality of every kind, and the Jewish religion 
is on this account the religion of the understanding in 
its most rigid and lifeless form. This end consisting, 
as it does, in the glorification of the name of God, is 
formal, it lias no absolutely definite character, but is only 
abstract manifestation. The people of God, it is true, 
represent a more definite end as an individual people; 
but this is a kind of end which it is wholly impossible 
to form a conception of, and is an end only in the sense 
in which the servant is an end for his Lord. It does 
not represent the nature of God Himself; it is not His 
end ; it is not divine determinateness. 

When we say that God is the Power which works in 
accordance with ends, and in accordance with the ends 
of wisdom, we are speaking in a sense different from 
that which at first attaches to this characterisation as 
applied to the stage of the development of the Notion at 
which we have arrived. What we mean is that those 
ends are undoubtedly also limited, finite ends, but that 
they are essentially ends of wisdom in general, and ends 
of one wisdom, i.e., ends of the Good in and for itself, 
ends which have reference to one supreme final end. 
These ends are consequently subordinate simply to one 
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^^□o^r aim. The limited ends and the wisdom in 
«ni of a subordinate character. 

Here, however, the limitation of the ends is the funda- 
mental characteristic, and this has no higher one above it. 

Keltgion of this sort is consequently in no sense a 
religion of uuity, but rather of multiplicity ; it is neither 
«ne Power nor one wisdom, one Idea, which constitutes 
the fundamental determination of the divine nature. 

Thus the ends which constitute the content of those 
forms of existence are definite ends, and these ends are 
not to be sought for in Xature ; but, on the contrary, we 

d that amongst the many forms of existence, and of 
the relations between things, those that have refereuce 
to man are undoubtedly the really essential ones. What 
is human is inherently possessed of thought, and man, 
ia pursning his end, however unimportant it may be in 
itaelf, as, for instance, in seeking nourishment, &c., has 
tiie right of using up natural things and animal life 
'without further ado and to whatever extent he may 
choose. Just for this very reason the ends are not to bo 
eought for as if they existed objectively in the gods and in 
«nd for themselves. On the contrary, this religion, in so far 
&s it is a definite religion, owes its origin to human eude, 
to human need or fortunate events and circumstances. 

In the religion which went before this one, it was 
necessity which was the universal, and which floated 
above the particular. 

This cannot be tiie case at tlie present stage ; for 
a necessity finite ends disappear as in a higlier form, 
vhile here, on the contrary, they represent what gives 
deKnite character to things and persists. At this stage 
the universal represents rather the consent to or agree- 
ment with particular ends, and. in fact, consent in general ; 
for here the universal must remain undeiined, because the 
ends remain individual ends, and their universality ia only 
of the abstract sort, and is thus Happiness. 

This happiness, however, is not to be distinguished 
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from necessity as belonging to the class of conting^^^ 
things, for in that case it would be the necessity its^^^^ 
in which those very finite ends are merely contingent ; t^m- 
is it foreordination in general, and the directing of fin£ 
things in accordance with an end ; but, rather, it is hapj^^ ^ 
ness with a definite content, with certain definite element>s— 

But a definite content, again, does not mean an 
kind of random content in general. On the contrary, 
although it is finite and actually present, it must be 
universal in its nature, and its existence must be justi- 
fied on higher grounds — ^justified in and for itself. And 
this end accordingly is the State. 

The State, however, as representing this end is, to 
begin with, only the abstract State — the union of men 
held together by some bond, but in such a way that this 
union is not yet in itself in the form of a rational 
organisation, and it does not yet take this form because 
God is not yet a rational organisation in Himself. Such 
conformity to an end as there is, is external ; if it were 
conceived of as existing inwardly, it would represent the 
peculiar nature of God. Just because God is not yet 
this concrete Idea, because He does not yet represent 
in Himself the true fulness of Himself reached through 
Himself, this end, namely, the State, is not yet a 
rational totality in itself, and does not therefore deserve 
the name State, but is merely a kind of dominion or 
so-vereignty, the union of individuals, of peoples, held 
together by some bond under one Power. Since, too, 
we have here the distinction between end and realisa- 
tion, this end exists at first only in a subjective form, 
and not as end which has been carried out, and the 
realisation of it is represented by the acquiring of 
sovereignty, the realisation of an end which is of an A 
priori character, which, in the first instance, lays hold 
of the peoples and carries itself out. 

As this quality of external utility or action in accord- 
ance with an end is different from the moral substan- 
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tiality of Greek lire, and from the identity of tLe diviue 
Powers and their eiternaJ existence, so. too, this sove- 
reignty, this nuiversal monarchy, this end ia to be distin- 
guished from that of the Mohammedan religion. In this 
latter, sovereignty over the world is also the end sought 
after; bnt what is to exercise sovereignty is the One of 
Thought, the One of ihe Israelilish religion. Or when, 
OS in the Christian religion, it is said that God wills that 
all men should come to a consciousness of the truth, the 
nature of the end is spiritual. Each individual is thought 
of as a thinking being, as spiritual, free, and actually pre- 
sent in the end, it possesses in him a central point, it is 
not any kind of external end, and the subject emhracea 
within himself the entire extent of the end. Here, ou 
the contrary, it is still empirical, a sovereignty o£ the 
world which embraces it in an external way. The end 
which exists in this sovereignty is one which lies outside 
of the individual, and the more it is realised the more 
external does it become, so that the individual is brought 
into subjection simply to this end, and serves it. 

The union of universal power and universal indivi- 
duality is, to begin with, implicitly contained here, but 
it is, so to speak, only a crude union, devoid of Spirit. 
The power is not wisdom, its reality is not a divine end 
in and for itself. It is not the One who derives bis 
fulness from himself; this fulness is not conceived of 
as existing in the realm of thought ; the power is worldly 
power, worldliness merely as sovereignly, and power in 
this aspect is virtually irrational. In presence of the 
power all that is particular accordingly crumbles away, 
because it is not taken up into it in a rational way, 
and iC takes on the form of self-seeking on the part of 
the individual, of satisfaction in an ungodly way in par- 
ticular interests. The sovereignty is outside of reason, 
and stands coldly, seliishly, on the one side, just as the 
individual does on the other. 

This is the general conceptiou of thU religion. The 
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demand for what is highest is implicitly stated in it, 
namely, the union of what has pure Being in itself and 
of particular ends ; but the union here is of the ungodly, 
undivine, crude sort just described. 



B. 

THIS RELIGION AS IT APPEARS OUTWARDLY IN HISTORY 
IS REPRESENTED BY THE ROMAN RELIGION. 

It is customary to take in a superficial way the Roman 
religion along with the Greek religion ; but the spirit of 
the one is essentially different from that of the other. 
Even if they possess certain outward forms in common, 
still these occupy quite a different place in the religion 
we are dealing with ; and the religions as a whole, and the 
religious sentiment connected with them, are essentially 
different, as is indeed already evident from an external, 
superficial, and empirical examination of them. 

It is allowed in a general way that the State, the 
constitution of a State, the political destiny of any people, 
depends on its religion, that this is the basis, the sub- 
stance of its actual spiritual life and the foundation of 
what we call its politics. The Greek and Roman spirit, 
culture, and character are, however, whoUy and essentially 
different, and this fact must of itself bring us to the dif- 
ference in the religions which form the substance of these. 

The divine Beings belonging to this circle of thought 
are practical and not theoretical gods ; prosaic, not poeti- 
cal ; although, as we shall presently see, this stage is 
the richest of all in the constantly new discovery and 
production of gods. 

I. So far as regards abstract reliijious sentiment and 
spiritual tendencies, the earnestness of the Romans is 
what first calls for remark. Where one end exists, and 
that an essentially solid one which has to be realised, the 
understanding referred to comes into play, and along with 
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it the enruestness which clings Grmly to this end, iu 
opposition to a great deal e!se which is present in feeling 
or in external circumstances. 

In the religion which comes before this one, the 
religion of abstract necessity and of particular individnal 
beings who are beautiful and divine, it is freedom which 
constitutes the fundamental character of the gods and 
which gives to them their joyonsness and bliss. Tliey are 
not exclusively attached to any single form of existence, 
but are essential powers, and repreEent at the same time 
the irony which governs all that they seek to do ; what is 
particular and empirical has no importance for them, 

The joyousness of the Greek reUgion, which is the 
fundamental trait of the sentiment pervading it, is based 
on the circumstance that although an end certainly exists 
and is regarded with reverence, as holy, still there is pre- 
sent at the same time this freedom from the end, and 
it is directly based on the fact that the Greek gods are 
many in number. Each Greek god has more or less 
eubslantial attributes, moral substantiality ; but just be- 
cause there are many particular attributes, consciousness 
or Spiiit 13 something above and beyond this manifold 
element, and exists outside of its particular forms. It 
abandons what is characterised as substantial and which 
can also be considered as end, and is itself the irony 
referred to. 

The ideal beauty of these gods, and their universal 
character itself, is something higher than their particular 
character ; thus Mars can find pleasure in peace as well as 
in war. They are gods of fancy existing for the moment, 
without consistency, now appearing on their own account, 
independently, and now returning again to Olympus. 

Where, on the contrary, one principle, one supreme 
principle and one higher end exist, tliere can he no room 
for this joyousness or serenity. 

Further, the Greek god is a concrete individuality, and 
each of these mauy particular individuals has itself again. 
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many diflfereut characteristics within it ; there is here a 
rich individuality which must necessarily possess and give 
evidence of the existence in it of the element of contra- 
diction, just because the two opposite elements in it have 
not yet been absolutely reconciled. 

Since the gods have in themselves this wealth of 
external characteristics, we have a certain element of 
indifference existing in reference to those particular 
qualities, and they can be made sport of and be treated 
with levity. It is with this side of their nature that the 
element of contingency which we observed attached to 
them in the stories of the gods, is connected. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in drawing a comparison 
between the Greek and the Eoman religion, extols the 
religious institutions of Rome, and points out the great 
superiority of the old Roman religion to the Greek. It 
has temples, altars, divine worship, sacrifice, solemn 
religious gatherings, festivals, symbols, &c., in common 
with the Greek religion; but the myths with their 
blasphemous features, the mutilations, the imprison- 
ments, the wars, the squabbles, &c., of the gods, are 
excluded from it. These, however, belong to the gods 
in their joyous aspect, they lay themselves open to this, 
they are made sport of in comedy, and yet in all this 
they have a safe and undisturbed existence. When the 
element of seriousness comes in, then the outward form 
taken by gods, their actions and the events in their life, 
must appear in a way which is in conformity with a 
fixed principle. In free individuality, on the other hand, 
there are no such fixed ends, no such one-sided moral 
characterisations of the understanding. The gods, it is 
true, contain within them the moral element ; but at the 
same time, since they have a particular definitely marked 
existence, they are possessed of a rich individuality, and 
are concrete. In this rich individuality the element of 
earnestness is not at all a necessary characteristic ; on the 
contrary, it is free in all its separate manifestations, it 
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can roam about in a Ii};Iit-Iienrted way through every- 
thing, and it remains what it is. The stories which 
appear to be unworthy of gods have reference to the 
general aspects of the nature of things, the creation of the 
world, &c ; they have their origin in old traditions, in 
abstract views regarding the [nocesaea of the elements. 
The universal element in these views is obscured, hut it 
is hinted at ; and in this external way of regarding things, 
and in this want of order amongst things, a glimpse is 
first got of the universal nature of the iiiteliigence which 
shows itself in them. In a religion, on the other hand, 
in which a definite end is present, all reference to theo- 
retical points of view from which intelligence may be 
regarded disappears. No theories, and in fact nothing 
universal, are to he found in the Keligion of Utility. Tlie 
deity has here a definite character or content, namely, the 
sovereignty of the world. The universality here is em- 
pirical, not moral or spiritual, but is rather a real, actual 
universality. 

The Homan god representing this sovereignty is to ho 
looked for in FoTtuna piMica, the necessity which for 
others is a cold unsympathetic necessity ; the particular 
necessity which contains the end concerned with Rome 
itself is Jioma, sovereignty, a holy and divine Being, and 
this sovereign Roma in tiie form of a god who exercises 
sovereignty is Jupiter Capitolinus, a particular Jupiter — 
for there are many Jupiters, three hundred Joves in fact. 

This Jupiter Capitolinus is not Zeus, who is the 
father of gods and men ; but rather, he simply stands for 
the idea of sovereignty, and has liis end in the world, 
and it is for the Roman people tliat he carries out this 
end. The Roman people is the universal family, while 
in the Religion of Beauty the divine end was represented 
by viany families, and in the religion of the One, on tho 
other hand, by one family only. 

2. This god is not, the truly spiritual One, and just 
because of this the Particular lies outside of this unity 
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of sovereignty. The Power is merely abstract, merely 
Power, and is not a rational organisation, a totality in 
itself, and just because of this the Particular appears as 
something which lies outside of the One, outside of the 
sovereign power. 

This particular element appears partly, too, in the form 
taken by the Greek gods, or else we find that later on it 
was put side by side with them by the Romans them- 
selves. Thus the Greeks, too, find their gods in Persia, 
Syria, and Babylonia, though, at the same time, this repre- 
sents something different from the peculiar way in which 
they regarded their gods, and from the definite character 
of these gods, and it is only a superficial universality. 

Looked at in a general way, the particular Soman 
deities, or at least many of them, are the same as the 
Greek. But still they have not the beautiful free indi- 
viduality of the Greek gods ; they seem to be grey, so 
to speak. We do not know where they come from, or 
else we know that they have been introduced in connec- 
tion with some definite occasions. And besides, we must 
distinguish the real Eoman gods from those Greek gods 
which the later poets such as Virgil and Horace liave in- 
troduced into their artificial poetry in the form of lifeless 
imitations. 

We do not find in them that consciousness, that 
humanity which is the substantial element in men as in 
the gods, and in the gods as in men. They appear like 
machines with nothing spiritual in them, and show them- 
selves to be gods of the understanding which have no 
connection with a free beautiful spirit, with a free beau- 
tiful fancy. So, too, in those modern botches done by 
the French, they have the appearance of wooden figures 
or machines. It is, in fact, for this reason that the forms 
in which the Romans represent their gods have appealed 
more strongly to the moderns than those of the Greek 
gods, because the former have more the appearance 
of empty gods of the understanding which have no 
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longer any connection with the free and living play of 
fancy. 

Besides those particular gods which the Hotuaus have 
jn common with the Greeks, there are many gods and 
ways of woisbipping God which are peculiar to the 
Somana. Sovereignty is the end sought after by the 
citizen; but the aims of the individual are not yet ex- 
hausted by this — he has also bia own pnrticular cuds. 
The pariiuuiar ends lie outside of this abstract end. 

The particular ends, however, become perfectly prosaic 
particular ends, and it is the commoii particularity of 
man regarded in the manifold aspects of his necessities, 
or of his connection with Nature, which comes to the 
front here. God is not that concrete individuality above 
referred to. Jupiter is simply sovereignty; while the 
particular iudividual gods are dead, lifeless, without mind 
or spirit, or, what is more, they are got at second-hand. 

Particularity thus bereft of universality, and existing 
on its own account, is something quite common; it is 
the prosaic particularity of man, but it is an end for man, 
and he uses this or that other thing to accomplish his 
end. Anything, however, which is an end for niau is in 
this region of thought a characteristic of the Uiviue. 

The end aimed at by man and the divine end are one, 
but it is an end which lies outside of the Idea ; thus 
human ends rank as divine ends, and consequently as 
divine powers, and so we get these many particular and 
supremely prosaic deities. 

"We thus see on one side this universal Power which 
is sovereignty ; in it the iadividunls are sacriSced and 
have no standing as individunls. Hegarding the matter 
ttom the other side, \\e see that the dt:finite element, just 
because that unity, God, is something abstract, lies out- 
■ide of this unity, and thus it is what is human that is 
eBsentially the end ; it is ihe human element which gives 
fulness to God by creating a content for Him. 

Ill the lieligion of Beauty, which represents the stage 
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preceding the present one, free, universal, and moral 
powers constitute the object of adoration. Although 
they are limited, still they have an objective, indepen- 
dently existing content, and in the very act of contem- 
plating them the ends of individuality melt away, and 
the individual is raised above his needs and necessities. 
They are free, and the individual attains to freedom in 
them ; just because of this he glories in his identity with 
them, he enjoys their favour and is worthy of it, for he 
has no interests opposed to theirs, and in his needs and 
necessities, and in general in his particular existence, he 
is not an end to himself. Whether he will succeed in 
carrying out particular ends or not is a question he re- 
fers to the oracles only, or else he surrenders them 
to necessity. The individual ends here have, to begin 
with, a negative signification only, and are not something 
having a complete and independent existence. 

In this religion of happiness, however, it is the self-seek- 
ing of the worshippers which is reflected in their practical 
gods in the shape of power, and which seeks in them and 
from them the satisfaction of its subjective interests. 
Self-seeking has in it a feeling of dependence, and just 
because it is purely finite, this feeling is peculiar to it. 
The Oriental who lives in light; the Hindu who sinks 
his self-consciousness in Brahma ; the Greek who yields 
up his particular ends in the presence of necessity, and 
beholds in the particular powers his own powers, powers 
which are friendly towards him, which inspire and 
animate him, and are in unity with him — lives in his 
religion without the feeling of dependence. Far from 
being dependent, he is free — free before his God. It is 
only in Him that he possesses his freedom, and he is 
dependent only outside of his religion, for in it he has 
thrown away his dependence. Self-seeking again, need, 
necessity, subjective happiness, the pleasure - seeking 
life, which wills itself, keeps to itself, feels itself op- 
pressed, starts from the feeling that its interests are 
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dependent on the deity. The Power which is above 
these interests has a positive signification, and has itaelf 
au interest for the subject, since it is to curry out its 
ends. So far it simply signifies tliat it is a means 
for the realisation of its ends. This is the sneaking 
hypocritical element in such humility ; for its own ends 
are and must be the content, the end of this Power. 
This kind of consciousness accordingly has uo theoretical 
position ill religion, i.e., it does not consist in a free 
contemplation of objectivity, in an honouring of these 
powers, but only in practical selfisliness, in a demand 
for the satisfaction of the individual interests of this 
life. It is the understanding which in this religion 
holds fast by its finite ends, by sometliing which has 
been poaited in a one-sided way by itself, and which is 
interesting only for it, and it neither sinks such abstrac- 
tions and individual details in necessity nor resolves 
them in reason. Tims particular ends, needs, powers, 
appear also as gods. The content of these gods is prac- 
tical utility ; they serve the common good or profit. 

Thus (3) the transilion is jnadc to gods who arc loholly 
tingle or parlicular. 

The family gods belong to this or that particular citizen. 
The Lares, on the other hand, are connected with natural 
morality and piety, with the moral unity of the family. 
There are other gods, again, whose conteut or character 
haa reference to utility pure and simple of a still more 
Bpecial kind. 

Since human life and action of this kind appear also 
in a form from which the negative element of evil at all 
erents is absent, the satisfaction of those needs which 
belong to life takes the shape of a simple, peaceful, primi- 
tive, natural state. The time of Saturn, the state of 
.innocence, is the picture which floats before the mind 
.df the Koman, and the satisfaction of the needs proper 
'to such a condition of things is represented by a crowd 
of gods. 

VOL. ir. D 
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Thus the Romans had many festivals and a crowd 
of gods, which were connected with the fruitful uess of 
the earth as well as with the skill of men, who appro- 
priate for their own use the operations of Nature. 
Thus we find a Jupiter Pistor ; the art of baking ranks 
as something diviue, and the power connected with the 
art as something having substantial existence. Fornax, 
the oven in which the corn is dried, is a goddess by her- 
self ; Vesta is the fire used for baking bread ; for in her 
character as 'Eo-r/a a higher meaning is attached to the 
name, and one which has reference to family piety. The 
Romans had their pig, sheep, and bullock festivals ; in the 
rites connected with the worship of Pales they sought to 
propitiate the goddess who caused the hay to thrive for 
the cattle, and to whose protection the herds committed 
their flocks in order to assure them against any kind of 
injury. In the same way they had deities for the arts 
which were connected with the State, e.^., Juno Moneia, 
since coins play an essential part in the regulated life 
of a community. 

When, however, such finite ends as the circumstances 
and various interests of the State and prosperity in what 
belongs to the physical necessities, the progress, and 
material wellbeing of man, are regarded as the highest of 
all ends ; and when the main concern is for the prosperity 
and existence of an immediate realilv, which as beinjj 
such can, in virtue of what constitutes it, be merely a 
contingent reality ; it follows that by way of contrast to 
what conduces to utility and prosperity, we have what 
conduces to injury and failure. So far as regards finite 
ends and circumstances man is dependent ; what lie has, 
or enjoys, or possesses, is something having a positive 
existence, and when he is conscious of some opposing 
limit or defect, and that what he has is in the power of 
another, and when further he finds this negated or denied 
to him, he has a feeling of dependence, and the legiti- 
mate development of this feeling leads him to revere the 
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power of what is iojitnoiis aoA evil, to pajr to C 
in f^t. "We do not at this itage gtt to the a 
called the devil, abetnet cril and widedneas in an aln 
lutely deSniw fonn. becasK boe Uw cbancteristics aA^ 
finite, present realities with a limued oonteot. It is 
only some tptdal form o< damage or defect which is here 
an object of f«ar and is rereted. Tat eoneret^ which ia 
finite, is a. staXe, a form of reality wfaicfa pasEes away, a 
kind and mode uf Being which cau be coaoeired of bf 
Tefiecuon as an external aDiTetsal, socfa as peace (Paxy, 
trani^uillit;^ {TranqftiUiUt), the goddess Vtumnti abeedy 
are, aad which receiTed a fixed form from the nnimagi* i 
native Bomans. Socb powers, which are partly all^ori- 
cai and partly prosaic, are however chieflv and essentiaUy 
of tlie kind whose fandameulal character is represented 
by the ideas of defect and in jury. Thus the liomans 
dedicated altars to the [dagoe, to fever {FAria), to c 
{Angerona), and they revered huu^-er {Famts), and thai 
bli<;hi {Sobigd) which attacked the grain. In tlie joyooi 
religion of an, this side of religion which consists of fear 
of what brings misfortune, is put into the bacl^Tound ; 
the infemal powers, which might be regarded as hostile 
and powers to be dreaded, are represented by the Eume- 
nides who are well disposed towards men. 

It is difficult for us to understand bow powers of tbat 
kind should be honoured as divine. WJien we have 
reached hucH ideas it is tio longer possible to ascribe any 
definite cbaracter to what is Divine, and they can become 
objective only wbere the feeling ot dependence and fear 
exists. This state of things represents the total abseiico 
of the Idea in any form, that decay of ail truth which 
can happen only in such circumstances. Such a pheno- 
ineuon can be explained ouly by the fact that Spirit ia 
wholly shut up within the finite and the iuimgdiutely 
usefni, Qs is evideut when we consider how amongst 
Homans arts and crafts connected with the most immedi- 
ate needs and their satisfaction, are gods. Spirit has 
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forgotten everything inward and universal connected with 
thought, it has reached an utterly prosaic state, and what 
it aims at, what it seeks to raise itself to is nothing 
higher than what is supplied by the wholly formal under- 
standing which puts together into one picture the cir- 
cumstances, the character and mode of immediate Being, 
and knows no other mode of substantiality. 

When power was thought of as existing in this prosaic 
condition, and when for the Komans the power which 
bad to do with such finite ends and with immediate, 
real, and external circumstances, represented the welfare 
of the Eoman Empire, it was no great step to go further 
and worship as God the actual present Power connected 
with such ends, the individual present form of such wel- 
fare, the Emperor in fact, who had this welfare in his 
hands. The Emperor, this monstrous individual, was 
the Power which presided over the life and happiness of 
individuals, of cities and of states, a power above law. 
He was a more wide reaching power than Rdbigo ; famine, 
and all kinds of distress of a public character were in his 
hands ; and more than that, rank, birth, wealth, nobility, 
all these were of his makinj^. He was the supreme 
authority even above formal law and justice, upon the 
development of which the Eoman spirit had expended 
so much energy. 

All the special deities, however, are, on the other hand, 
again brought into subjection to the universal, real 
Power ; they fall into the background before the uni- 
versal purely essential power of sovereignty, the greatness 
of the Empire, which spreads itself over the whole known 
civilised world. In this universality the destiny of the 
divine particularisation consists in the necessity there is 
that the particular divine powers should be disposed of 
and pass away in this abstract universality, just as the 
individual and divine national spirit of the various peoples 
is suppressed by being brought under the one sovereign 
authority. This comes out also in several practical or 
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empirical features of the liomaa spirit, and io Cicero we 
find this kiud »£ cold reflection on the yods. Here reflec- 
tion is the subjective power above the gods. Cicero 
institutes a comparison between their geuealogies, their 
destinies, their actions ; lie enumerates many Yulcans, 
Apollos, Jupitera, and places them together in order to 
compare them. This is the kind o£ reflection which 
institutes comparisons, and in this way gives the hitherto 
fixed form belonging to the gods a dubious and Vftcillat- 
ing character. The infcrmntion wliich he gives in the 
treatise Be Natura Dem'um is in other respects of the 
highest importance, e.g., iu refertnce to the origin of 
myths; and yet at the same time the gods are in this 
way degraded by reflection, deflnite representation of 
them is no longer possible, and the foundation is laid for 
unbelief and mistrust 

If we regard tlie matter from the other side however, 
we find tliat it was a universal religious necessity and 
along with it the stilling power of the llomau fute, 
which collected the individual gods into a unity. Iiome 
is R Puntheon in which the gods stand side by side, and 
here they mutually extinguish each other and are made 
subject to tlie one Jupiter Capitolinus, 

The Uomans conquer Magna Grajcia, Egypt, &c., 
they plunder the temples, and then we see whole ship- 
loads of gods hurried ofl' to Kome. Rome thus becomes 
a collection of nil religions, of the Greek, Persian, 
Egyptian, Christian, and Mitlira forms of worship. This 
kind of tolerance exists in Home ; all religions there 
meet together and are mixed up. The Itomaus lay hold 
of all religions, and the general result is a state of con- 
fusion ia which all kinds of worship aie jumbled up, and 
the outward form which belongs to art is lost. 

C. Tlie character of the worship connected with this 
religion and its characterisation are involved in the 
foregoing description, God is served for the sake of 
an end and this end is a human one, The coutfint do^ 
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not start so to speak from God, it is not the content of 
what really is His nature, but on the contrary it starts 
from man, from something which is a human end. 

For this reason the outward form taken by these gods 
can scarcely be considered as distinct from the worship 
paid to them; for this distinction together with free 
worship presupposes a truth which has a realised exist- 
ence, a truth in and for self, something which is universal, 
objective, and truly divine, and which by means of its 
content rises above particular subjective necessities and 
exists on its own account, and thus worship is the 
process in which the individual gets for himself the 
enjoyment of his identity with what is universal and in 
which he commemorates this identity. Here, however, 
the interest originates in the subject or individual ; 
his needs, and the fact that the satisfaction of these 
depends on another, produce piety, and worship is thus 
the positing of a Power which will relieve him and 
which exists because of his needs. These gods have 
thus essentially a subjective root and origin, and they 
have, as it were, an existence only in the worship paid 
to them ; they possess substantiality in the festivals 
though scarcely in the conceptions formed of them. 
The truth, rather, is that the effort to overcome the need 
by the help of the power of tlie gods, and to get from 
them the satisfaction of the want and the hope of being 
able to do this, are merely the second part of worship, 
and the side which is otherwise objective comes to be 
included within the worship itself. 

It is thus a religion of dependence and of the feeling 
of dependence. The dominant element in such a feeling 
of dependence is the absence of freedom. Man knows 
that he is free ; but that in which he is in possession of 
himself is an end which remains outside of the individual, 
and this is still more the case with those particular ends, 
and it is just in reference to these that the feeling of 
dependence finds a place. 
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Here we have what is essentially superstition, because 
yifi are concerned with limited finite ends and obJL'cts, 
and those are treated as absolute which, so far as tlieir 
content is concerned, are limited. SnpersUlion, put 
generally, consists in giving to finitude, externality, 
common immediate reality as such, the value of power 
and substantiality. It originates in the sense of oppres- 
sion felt by the spirit, in the feeling of dependence it has 
in connection with its ends. 

Thus the lloinans were always conscious of a thrill of 
fear in presence of anything unknown, anything which 
had no well-defined nature or consciousness. Every- 
where they saw something full of mystery and ex- 
perienced a vague kind of horror, which l<;d them to 
feign the existence of something irrational which was 
reverenced as a kind of higher being. Tlie Greeks on 
the contrary made everything clear, and constructed a 
beautiful and brilliant set of myths, which covered all 
the relations of life and Nature. 

Cicero extols the Romans as being the most pious of 
nations, since in all departments of life they think on the 
gods, do everything under the sanction of religion, and 
liiank the gods for everything. This is as a matter 'of 
fact actually the case. This abstract inwardness, this 
tiaiversality of the end, which is the fate in which the 
particular separate individual and the morality and 
humanity of the individual are suppressed, and in which 
they cannot he present in a concrete form and cannot 
develop — this universality, this inwardness is the basis 
of the Konian religion, and consequently since everything 
is related to this inwardness, religion is in everything. 
Thus Cicero, in complete accordance with the Roman 
spirit, derives religion from rdiffare, for religion in ail its 
relations has as a matter of fact become to the Ifoman 
something which binds and sways. 

But this inwardness, this higher thing, this universal, 
is at the same time only form : the subject or content. 
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the end, in fact, of this power is the human end and is 
suggested by men. The Somnns revere the gods because 
they make use of them and when they make use of them, 
especially in the crisis of war. 

The introduction of new gods takes place in times of 
difficulty and anxiety or because of vows. It is distress 
or trouble which in general constitutes with them the 
universal theogony. Connected with this also is the fact 
that the oracle, the Sibylline books are regarded as some- 
thing divine, by means of which the people get to know 
what they should do or what ought to happen if they are 
to be benefited. Arrangements of this sort are in the 
hands of the State or the magistrate. 

This religion is not at all a political religion in the 
sense in which all the religions already treated of are, 
in the sense that the nation has in religion the supreme 
consciousness of its life as a State and of its morality, and 
is indebted to the gods for the general arrangements 
connected with the State, such as agriculture, property, 
and marriage. In the Roman religion, on the contrary, 
reverence for and gratitude to the gods are closely con- 
nected, partly with definite individual cases, e(/., deliver- 
ance from danger, and partly with public authority of all 
kinds and with state transactions, in a prosaic way, and 
religious feeling is in general mixed up in a finite way 
with finite ends and with the deliberations and resolutions 
connected with these. 

Thus speaking generally the character of empirical 
particularity is impressed on necessity ; it is divine, and 
from a religious feelinc: which is identical with superstition 
there springs up a collection of oracles, auspices, Sibylline 
Books, which on the one hand minister to the end aimed 
at by the State and on the other to particular interests. 
The individual on the one hand disappears in a universal 
element, in sovereignty, Fortuna 2yublica, and on the other 
human ends are regarded as having value in themselves, 
and the human subject or individual has an independent. 
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substantial, and valid standing. It is witliin tliese 
extremes and witluD the contradiction uiYolved in them 
that Konian life moves restlessly about. 

Roman virtae, virtus, consists of tliat kind of cold 
patriotism according to vrhich tlie individual ^ives him- 
self wbollj up to advance anytliing that is a matter of 
state or of sovereignly. Tlie Romans too gave a viaihle 
representation of this disappearance of the individual 
in the universal, of this negativity, and it constitutes 
an essential feature of their reliL^ious games. 

In a religion which has no ductrine it is by means 
specially of the represenlations given in festivals and 
dramas that the truth concerning the god is brought be- 
fore the eyes of men. In such a religion dramas have for 
this reason a wholly different importance from what they 
have with us. In niicient times their essential object is 
to bring before tlie imagination the process of llie sub- 
stantial powers, the divine life in its movement and 
action. The adoration of the images of the gods, and the 
worship paid to them are connected with this divine life 
in its state of repose or l-eing, and the movemenC of the 
divine life is contained in the narratives connected with 
the gods, iu the myth, though it is thought of as existing 
only for the inner subjective mental representation of the 
tnitli. And just as the idea formed of the god in his 
state of repose comes to find expression in some work of 
att, in the manner characteristic of immediate imagina- 
tive perception, so, too, the idea formed of divine action 
comes to be represented externally in the drama. Sucli 
a way of representing the god was not indigenous to the 
Romans ; it was not something which sprang up i>n Roman 
soil and Roman ground ; and thus in adopting what was 
for them originally foreign, tiiey turned it into something 
empty, ghastly, horrible — as we can see in the case of 
Seneca — without making the moral divine Idea of it 
their own. So, too, it was really only the later Greek 
comedy which they took to do with, and they gave repre- 
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sentations merely of vicious scenes, and of private affairs 
springing out of the relations between fathers, sons, 
harlots, and slaves. 

Amongst a people thus absorbed in the pursuit of 
finite ends, it was impossible that any lofty perception 
of moral and divine action, any theoretical or intellectual 
conception of those substantial powers could exist ; and 
actions which might be theoretically interesting to them 
as spectators, although they had no reference to their 
practical interests, could have for them only an external 
crude reality, or, if they were to move them, a hideous 
reality. 

In Greek drama it was what was spoken that was the 
main thing ; the persons who acted retained a calm 
plastic attitude, and there was none of that mimic art, 
strictly so called, in which the face comes into play, but 
rather it was the spiritual element in the conceptions 
dramatised which produced the effect desired. Amongst 
the Eomans, on the contrary, pantomime was the main 
thing — a form of giving expression to thoughts, which 
is not equal in value to the expression which can be 
clothed in speech. 

The plays which ranked liighest consisted, in fact, of 
nothing but the slaughter of animals and men, of the 
shedding of blood in streams, of life and death combats. 
They represent, as it were, the hii^^hest point to which 
imaginative conceptions could be brought amongst the 
Iiomans. There is in them no moral interest, no tragic 
collision in which misfortune or some ethical element 
constitutes the essential part. The spectators, who sought 
merely for entertainment, did not demand a representa- 
tion of a spiritual history, but of one which was real and 
actual — a history, in fact, which represents the supreme 
change in what is finite, namely, barren, natural death — 
a history which is devoid of any substantial element, and 
is the quintessence of all that belongs to external life. 
These plays attained amongst the Eomans such enormous 
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proportiona that hundreds of men, from four to five 
iiiindred lions, tigers, elephants, crocodiles were butchered 
by men who had to fight with them, and who in turn 
tutchered each other. It is, above all, the history of 
cold, unspiritual tleath which is here hroui^ht before 
men's eyes — a death willed in an irrational, arbitrary 
way, and which serves to feast the eyes of others. It 
is necessity, which is purely arbitrary, luunler without 
any substantial element or content, and which has only 
itself for content. It is this and this way of represent- 
inii destiny which ocenpy the supreme place, the cold 
fact of dying, not a natural death, but a death brought 
about by au exercise of empty arbitrary will. It is not 
produced by some external necessity arising out of certain 
circumstances ; it is not a consequence of the violation of 
some moral principle. Dying wns tlius the only virtue 
which the noble Roman could practise, and he shared 
this virtue with slaves and with criminals who were 
condemned to death. 

What is here pictured to the mind is that cold kind 
of murder which serves merely to feast the eyes upon, 
the nothingness of hnman individuality, and the worth- 
lessness of the individual who has no moral life in him- 
self. It is a picture of hollow, empty destiny, wiiich 
in its relation to men is something contingent, a blind 
arbitrariness. 

Contrasted with this extreme o( empty destiny in 
which the individual disappears, a destiny which finally 
found a personal representation in the pOM-er of the 
Emperor, a power which is arbitrary and takes its own 
way, unhindered by moral considerations, we have the 
other extreme, the assertion of the worth of the pure 
particularity or separate life of subjectivity. 

The power has. that is to say, at the same time an end 
also, hut this power viewed in one aspect is blind ; Spirit 
is not yet reconciled to itself, brought into harmony with 
itself in it, and botli accordingly continue to occupy a, 
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oue-sided position in reference to each other. This po\ver 
is an end, and this end, the human, finite end, is the 
sovereignty of the world, and the realisation of this end 
is the sovereignty of men, of the Romans. 

This universal end, taken in its real meaning, has its 
basis, its seat in self-consciousness, and this means that 
the independence of self-consciousness is posited, since 
the end is included within self-consciousness. On the 
one side we have a certain indifference in reference to 
concrete life, and on the other we have this reserve, this 
inwardness, which is an inwardness both of the divine 
nature and of the individual, though so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, it is a wholly abstract inwardness. 

This explains what is » fundamental feature of Bomau 
thought, namely, that the abstract person, the individual 
abstractly considered, is held to be of so much account. 
The abstract person is the individual regarded legally ; 
and accordingly, the development of law, of the essential 
characteristics of property, is an important feature of the 
Roman way of regarding things. This law, or right, is 
limited to juridical law, to the law or rights of property. 

There are higher laws or rights ; the liuman conscience 
lias its law or right, and this is as much a right as any 
other ; but the law of morality, the law of ethics is sonie- 
thini:,' far higher. Here, however, this rii^ht no longer 
possesses its concrete and proper meaning, the truth 
rather being that abstract right, the right of the person, 
expresses merely what is contained in the definition of 
property. It is certainly personality, but it is abstract 
personality only, subjectivity in the sense just explained, 
which is given this lofty place. 

These are the fundamental features of this Religion of 
Utility or Conformity to an End. There are contained in 
it moments, the union of which constitutes tiie essential 
character of the next and last stage of religion. Tlie 
moments which are isolated in the religion of outward 
utility, but which are related to each other, and conse- 
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qttcntlj are in a condition of contradiutioo, are, tliougli 
present here in nn unspiritual form, tlie moments out of 
'liicb, when uniteil according to their true njituie, arises 
the essenLial characteristic of the Religion of Spirit. 

he Roman world forms the supremely important 
{mint of transition to the Christian reliijioD, the indis- 
pensable middle term. It is that aide of the Idea repre- 
sented by reality, and, together with this, its potentially 
determinate character, which are developed nt this stage 
of the religious spirit. At first we saw this reality held 
firm in immediate unity witli tlie univeisaJ. Now, by 
giving itself a definite character, it has come out of the 
universal and detaciied itself from it, and has thus come 
to be completely realised externality, concrete indi- 
viduality, and has consequently reached, in this ila 
alienation carried to the furthest point, totality in itself. 
What now remains to be done, and what is necessary is, 
that this particularity or individuality, this determinnte 
determin-iteness should be taken hack again into the 
Btiiversal, so that it may reacli its true deteimination, 
(trip off the externality from itself, and consequently 
that the Idea as such may get its complete determination 
in itself. 

The religion of external conformity to end or utility, 
Tiewed according to its inner signification, constitutes the 
closing stage of the finite religions. What is implied in 
finite reality is just that the notion of God should be 
or exist, that it should be posited, i.e., that this notion or 
eonctfption should be tlie truth for self-consciousness, and 
accordingly should be realised in self-consciousness, iu its 
subjective aspect. 

It is the notion or conception as thus posited which must 
develop itself on its own account until it reaches totality, 
for only then is it capable of being taken up into uni- 
versality. It was this advance of determinateness to the 
stage of totality accordingly which took place in the 
BumaD world, for here the determinateness is something 
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concrete and liuite, it is particularity, sometliing wtiid 
is inherently manifold, externnl, an actual condition, a 
kingdom, present objectivity, not beautiful objectivity, 
and consequently not complete or perfect subjectivity. 
It is through the end, the determinate determinateness, 
that the determinateness first returns iuto itself nnd is 
found ill subjectivity. At fii-st, however, it is finite de- 
terminateness, and owiuy to the subjective return into 
itself, it is finitude without any measure or standard, ihe 
false in finite -iiLiitude. 

This measureless finite lias two sides or aspects which 
we must get to understand nnd have a firm grasp of, its 
potentiality and its empirical manifestation. 

If we consider perfect determinateness in its potential 
form, we see that it is the absolute form of the Notion, 
the Notion, namely, in its determinateness, when it has 
come back into itself. The Notion is to begin with only 
the universal and abstract, the Notion in its potential 
form and as not yet posited. It is the true universal 
when, by means of particularity, it unites itself with 
itself, i.e., when by means of the mediation of particu- 
larity, of determinateness, by the act of going out of 
itself, and by the doing away with and absorption of this 
particularity, it returns to itself. This negation of the 
negation is the absolute form, the truly infinite sub- 
jectivity, the reality in its infinitude. 

In the Iteligion of Utility it is just this infinite form 
which self-consctousness has come to represent to itself. 
This absolute form is in a special sense the characterisa- 
tion of self- consciousness, the characterisation of Spirit 
This is what constitutes the infinite importauce of and 
necessity for the Koman religion. 

This infinite subjectivity, which is infinite form, is the 
grand moment which lias been gained for Power; it is 
what was wanting in the idea of God as Power, in the 
God of substantiality. It is true that in Power we hod 
subjectivity, but Power has only single ends, or several. 
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angle ends, and its end is not yet infinite. It is only 
infinite subjectivity vliicli has an infinite end, i.e., it is 
itself the end, and it is only inwardneis, this subjectivity 
BS such, vLich is its end. This characteiisationof Spirit 
was accordingly gained for ibouglit in the Eoman world. 
This absolute form, however, is here still empirical, and 
appears as a particular immediate person, and tlius wliat 
is liigbest when conceived ot in a finite way, is what is 
worst. The deeper the nature of Spirit and genius, the 
luoie monstrous are iheir eirors. When superficiality 
errs, its error is correspondingly superficial and weak, and 
it is only what poEsesses depth in itself that can become 
the most evil and the worst. Thus it is this infinite 
refiection and infinite form whicii, since it is devoid of 
content and without substantiality, is the measureless and 
unlimited fiuitude, the limiteduess which is itself absolute 
in its fiuitude. It is what appears in another shape in 
the system of the Sophists as reality, for to them man 
was the measure of all tilings, ninn, that is, legavded 
according to his immediate acta of volition and immediate 
feeling, from the point of view of his ends and interests. 
In the Human world we see that this thinking by man on 
Limscif gets an important place, and is elevated to the 
condition of the Being and consciousness of the woikl. 
The act by which thought shuts itself up within finitudu 
and particularity means, to begin with, the total disappear- 
ance of all beautiful, moral life, the falling away from 
true life into the infinitude of the desires, into momentary 
enjoyment and pleasure, and this stage in tlie entire 
shape in which it appears, constitutes a human nniraal- 
kiogdom, from which everything of a higher nature, 
everything substantial has been i-emoved. Such a state 
of lapse into purely finiie forms of existence, ends, and 
interests, can certainly be maintained only by the inhe- 
rently measureless authority and despotism of a single 
individual whose means for maintaining tltis authority is 
the cold unspiritual death of individuals, for only by this 
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means can negation be brought to bear on them, and onljr 
thus can they be kept in a condition of fear. The despot 
is one, a real present God, the singleness or individuality 
of will in the form of power exercising authority over all 
the other infinitely many single individualities. 

The Emperor represents the Divinity, the divine 
essence, the Inner and Universal as it appears, and 
is revealed, and is actually present in the form of the 
singleness or particularity of the individual. This in- 
dividual is the characterisation of Power advanced to the 
state of particularity, the descent of the Idea into the 
present, but it is a descent which means the loss on the 
part of the Idea of its inherent universality, of truth, of 
Being in-and-for self, and consequently of its divine 
nature. The universal has taken flight, and the Infinite 
is impressed in such a way on the finite that the finite is 
the subject of the proposition ; this as something which 
has a fixed, permanent character, and is not negative, is 
placed within the Infinite. 

This completion of finitude is thus pre-eminently the 
absolute misery and the absolute sorrow of Spirit, it is 
the opposition of Spirit to Spirit in its most complete 
form, and this state of opposition is not reduced to a 
state of reconciliation, this contradiction remains unsolved. 
But Spirit is what thinks, and so if it has lost itself in 
this reflection into itself as externality, in its character as 
thoudit it at the same time returns into itself through 
tlie loss of itself; it is reflected into itself, and in its 
depth as infinite form, as subjectivity, — but as subjec- 
tivity which thinks, and not as immediate subjectivity, — 
it has placed itself at the highest point which can be 
reached. In this abstract form it appears as philosophy, 
or speaking generally as the sorrow of virtue, as a 
longing and seeking for help. 

The resolution and reconciliation of the opposing 
elements is what is everywhere demanded. This recon- 
ciliation becomes possible only when the external finitude, 
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which has been set free, is takeu up into the infinite 
universality of Thought, and is in this way purified from 
its immediacy, and raised to the condition of what has 
substantial validity. So, too, tliis infinite universality of 
thought which has no external existence or value of its 
own must in tuni receive a present reality, and self- 
conaciouaueaa must at tlie same time come to be a con- 
sciousness of the reality of universality, so that it may 
aee the Divine to be something with an actual definite 
existence, something belonging to the world and present 
in the world, and know that God and the world are 
teconciJed. 

We have seen how Olympus, that heaven of the gods, 
that region within which are found the fairest divine 
forms that were ever created by fancy, represented at 
the same time a free moral life, a free, though as yet a 
limited, national spirit. Greek life was split up into 
many small states, into those stars which themselves are 
only limited centres of light. In order that the free 
condition of Spirit may be reached, this state of limitation 
must be done away with, and the fate which floats itt 
the distance above the world of the gods and above the 
national life must make its true authority felt in them in 
such a way that the national spirit of these free peoples 
is destroyed. The free spirit must get to know itself as 
free spirit in the entirety of its nature, free spirit in-and- 
for self. Its value no longer consists in its being simply 
the free spirit of the Greeks, of the citizens of this or 
the other state, but rather man must be known to be free 
as man, and God ia thus the God of all men, the all-em- 
bracing, universal Spirit, This fate, accordingly, which 
exercises a kind of corrective discipline on the particular 
forms in which freedom shows itself and crushes the 
limited national spirit of the various peoples — so that 
the nations apostatise from their gods, and get to be 
conscious of their weakness and powerlessness, since 
their political life is destroyed by the one universal 
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Power — was tlie Eoman world and its religion. In tha^ 
religion of utility or conformity to end, the end was 
none other than the Koman State, which thus represents 
abstract Power exercieing its authority over the national 
spirit of the various peoples. The gods of all nations 
are collected together in the Roman Pantheon, and 
mutually destroy each other, owing to their being thus 
united. The Roman spirit as representing this fate, 
destroyed the happiness and joyousness of tlie beautiful 
life and consciousness of the religions which went before, 
and crushed down all the various forms in which this 
consciousness showed itself into a condition of unity and 
uniformity. It was this abstract Power which produced 
the tremendous misery and the universal sorrow which 
existed in the Roman world, a sorrow which was to be 
the birth-throe of the religion of truth. The distinction 
between free men and slaves disappears in the presence 
of the all-embracing power of the Emperor; everything 
permanent, whether existing in an inward or in an out- 
ward form, is destroyed, and we are in the presence of 
the death of finitude, since the Fortuna of the one 
Empire itself succumbs too. 

The true taking up of finitude into the Universal, and 
the perception of this unity, conk! not have their develop- 
ment within those religious, and could not originate in 
the Roman arid Greek world. 

The penitence of the world, the discarding of finitude, 
and tlie despair of finding satisfaction in what was 
temporal and finite which gained the upper hand in the 
spirit of the world, all served to prepare the soil for the 
true, spiritual religion, a preparation which had to be 
completed on the part of man, in order that " the time 
might be fulfilled." Granting that the principle of 
Thought was already developed, still the Universal was 
not yet an object for consciousness in all its purity, as is 
evident from the fact that even in philosophical specula- 
lion. Thought was united with ordinary externality, as, for 
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instanoe, ^vLcd tbe Siois maae nie irand Qrigioate in 
fire. Tbe inzii: is limi iiie icisoncilmLiaii could appeir 
ocIt amoDgsi a pBoiik- irhc poaesssd iLe purely absteict 
idem of the One far truplf. sue iiac coxniikiLeJT cast airay 
finitnde in ardsr Ui 'itt kua ^o coxioerrf; of it arain in a 
pari5ei farni. Tiit Ctienstl prinsijut of jinre abstimc- 
tioD faa^i ^^• nnise ^iriiL ib& fniisidf: and mrtdcnlaTitT of 
the West. It vas lie JeirisL naLian whicL preserved 
the idea of G:»d af represfoiiiiir ih*: andaa: sditoit of the 
world. Fc»r Ltr* ire hare Uie reojii'ii of abstract sorrow 
of the one Lord, and le^aiiBe of ilis iLe realitj of life 
appears relaidrelT io iLis altscracLicin and in this ahstrac- 
tion, as the inf ni^e wilfiilBess of self-Dansdoasness, and is 
at the same time liDrciii rp wiih tie abstraction. The 
old corse is remcred aud :iecDm« tLe source of salvation 
and this just besanse fnitcde has on its part raised 
itself to the ooni:tic«i of sametiiiu pcKitive, has become 
infinite finitnie, and has gained for itself a valid 
existence. 
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PART III 

THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION 

We have now reached the realised notion or conception 
of religion, the perfect risligioii, in which it is the notion 
itself that is its own oliject. We defined religion as being 
in the stricter sense the self-consciousness of God. Self- 
consciousness in its character as consciousness has an 
object, and it is conscious of itself in this object ; this 
object is also consciousness, but it is consciousness as 
object, and is consequently finite consciousness, a con- 
sciousness n'hich is distinct from God, from the Absolute. 
The element of determiuateness is present in this form 
of consciouaitess, and cousequently finitude is present in 
it; God is self-conscionsness, He knows Himself in a 
consciousness which is distinct from Him, which is poten- 
tially the consciousness of God, but is also this actually, 
aince it knows its identity with God, an identity which 
is, however, mediated by the negation of finitude. It is 
this notion or conception which constitutes the content of 
religion. We define God when we say, that He distin- 
guishes Himself from Himself, and is an object for Him- 
•elf, but tliat in this distinction He is purely identical with 
Himself, is in fact Spirit. This notion or conception is 
now realised, consciousness knows this content and knows 
that it is itself absolutely interwoven with this content; 
in the Notion which is the process of God, it is itself a 
moment. Finite consciousness knows God only to the 
extent to which God knows Himself in it; thus God is 
Spirit, the Spirit of His Church in fact, i.e., of those who 
worship Him. Tliis is tlie perfect religion, the Notion 
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become objective to itself. Here it is revealed wLat God 
is; He is no longer a Being above and beyond this 
world, an Unknown, for He has told men what He is, 
and this not merely in an outward way in history, but in 
consciousness. We have here, accordingly, the religion 
of the manifestation of God, since God knows Himself in 
the finite spirit. This simply means that God is revealed. 
Here this is the essential circumstance. What the tran- 
sition was we discovered when we saw how this know- 
ledge of God as free Spirit was, so far as its substance 
is concerned, still tinged with finitude and immediacy ; 
this finitude had further to be discarded by the labour of 
Spirit ; it is nothingness, and we saw how this nothingness 
was revealed to consciousness. The misery, the sorrow 
of the world, was the condition, the preparation on the 
subjective side for the consciousness of free Spirit, as the 
absolutely free and consequently infinite Spirit. 

We shall confine ourselves, to begin with (A), to the 
general aspects of this sphere of thought 

The Absolute Seligion is — i. Tht Bevtalcd Religion. 
Eeligion is something revealed, it is manifested, only when 
the notion or conception of religion itself exists for itself ; 
or, to put it differently, religion or the notion of religion 
has Income objective to itself, not in the form of limited 
finite objectivity, but rather in such a way that it is objec- 
tive to itself in accordance with its notion. 

This can be expressed in a more definite way by saying 
that religion, according to its general conception or notion, 
is the consciousness of the absolute Essence. It is the 
nature, however, of consciousness to distinguish, and thus 
we have two things, consciousness and absolute Essence. 
These two at first are in a state of mutual exclusion, 
standing in a finite relation to each other. We have the 
empirical consciousness, and the Essence taken in the 
sense of sometliing different. 

They stand in a finite relation to each other, and so far 
they are themselves both finite, and thus consciousness 
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knows the absolute Essence only as something finite, not 
as something trne. God is Himself consciousness, He 
distinguishes Himself from Himself within Himself, and 
as consciousness He gives Himself as object fur what we 
call the side of conEciousuess. 

Here we have always two elements in conscionsneas, 
which are related to each other in a finite and external 
fashion. When, however, as is the case at this stage, 
religion comes to have a true comprehension of itself, then 
it is seen that the content and the object of religion are 
made up of this very Whole, of the consciousness whicli 
Ijrings itself into relation with its Essence, the knowledge 
of itself as the Essence and of tiie Essence as itself, i.e., 
Spirit thus becomes the oliject in religion. We thus have 
two things, consciousness and the object; in the religion, 
however, the fidness of which is the fulness of its own 
nature, in the revealed religion, the religion which com- 
prehends itself, it is religion, tlie content itself which is 
the object, and this object, namely, the Essence which 
knows itself, is Spirit, Here first is Spirit as sucli the 
object, the content of religion, and Spirit ia only for SpijiL 
Since it is content and object, as Spirit it is what knows 
itself, what distinguishes itself from itself, and itself 
supplies the other side of subjective consciousness, tliat 
which appears as finite. It is the religion whicli derives 
its fulness from itself, which is complete in itself. This 
is the abstract characterisation of the Idea in this form, 
or, to put it otherwise, religion is, as a matter of fact, Idea. 
For Idea in the philosophical sense of the term is the 
Notion which has itself for object, i.e., it ia the Notion 
which has definite existence, reality, objectivity, and 
which is no longer anything inner or subjective, but gives 
itself an objective form. Its objectivity, however, is at 
the same time its return into itself, or, in so far as we 
describe the Notion as End, it is the realised, developed 
End, which is consequently objective. 

lieligion has just that which it itself is, the conacionB- 
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ness of the Essence, for its object ; it gets an objective 
form in it, it actually is, just as, to begin with, it existed 
as Notion and only as the Notion, or just as at iirst it 
was our Notion. The absolute religion is the revealed 
religion, the religion which has itself for its content, its 
fulness. 

It is the Christian religion which is the perfect religion, 
the religion which represents the Being of Spirit in a 
realised form, or for itself, the religion in which religion 
has itself become objective in relation to itself. In it the 
universal Spirit and the particular spirit, the infinite 
Spirit and tlie finite spirit, are inseparably connected ; it 
is their absolute identity which constitutes this religion 
and is its substance or content. The universal Power is 
the substance which, since it is potentially quite as much 
subject as substance, now posits this potential being which 
belongs to it, and in consequence distinguishes itself from 
itself, communicates itself to knowledge, to the finite 
spirit ; but in so doing, just because it is a moment in its 
own development, it remains with itself, and in the act of 
dividing itself up returns undivided to itself. 

The object of theology as generally understood is to 
get to know God as the merely objective God, who is 
absolutely separated from the subjective consciousness, 
and is thus an outward object, just as the sun, the sky, 
&c., are objects of consciousness, and here the object is 
permanently characterised as an Other, as something 
external. In contrast to this the Notion of the absolute 
religion can be so presented as to suggest that what we 
have got to do with is not anything of this external sort, 
but religion itself, i.e., the unity of this idea which we 
call God with the conscious subject. 

We may regard this as representing also the stand- 
point of the present day, inasmuch as people are now 
concerned with religion, religiousness, and piety, and 
thus do not occupy themselves with the object in 
religion. Men have various religions, and the main 
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thing 13 for them to be pious. We cannot know God 
as object, or get a real knowledge of Him, and llie main 
thing, what we are really concerned about, is merely tho 
subjective manner of knowing Him and our subjective 
religious condition. We may recognise this standpoint 
as described in what has just been said. It is the 
standpoint of the nge, but at the same time it re- 
presents a most important advance by which an infi- 
nite moment has had Its due value recognised, for it 
involves a recognition of the consciousness of the subject 
as constituting an absolute moment. The same content 
is seen to exist in both sides, and it is this potential or 
true Being of the two sides which is religion. The great 
advance which marks our time consists in the recogni- 
tion of subjectivity as an absolute moment, and this is 
therefore essentially determination or characterisation. 
The whole question, however, turuB on how subjectivity 
is determined or characterised. 

On this important advance we have to make the 
following remarks. When religion is determined from 
the point of view of consciousness, it is so constituted 
that the content passes beyond consciousness, and in 
appearance at least remains something strange or foreign 
to consciousness. It does not matter what content re- 
ligion has, this content, regarded solely from the stand- 
point of consciousness, is something which exists above 
and outside of consciousness, and even if we add to it 
the peculiar determination of Bevelalion, it is neverthe- 
less for U8 something given and outward. The result of 
such a conception of religion is that the Divine content 
is regarded as something given independent of us, as 
something which cannot be known but is to be received 
and kept in a merely passive way in faith, and on tho 
other hand it lands us in the subjectivity of the feeling 
which is the end and the result of the worship of God. 
The standpoint of consciousness is therefore not the sole 
and only standpoint. The devout man sinks himself in 
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his object, together with his heart, his devotion, and his 
will, and when he has attained to this height of devout- 
ness he has got rid of the sense of separation which 
marks the standpoint of consciousness. It is possible 
also from the standpoint of consciousness to reach this 
subjectivity, this feeling that the object is not foreign to 
consciousness, this absorption of the spirit in those 
depths which do not represent something distant, bat 
rather absolute nearness and presence. 

This doing away with the separation can, however, in 
turn be conceived of as something foreign to conscious- 
ness, as the grace of God, which man has to acquiesce in 
as something foreign to his own nature, and his relation 
to which is of a passive sort. It is against this sepa- 
ration that the formula is directed which says that it 
is with religion as such we have got to do, i.«., with 
the subjective consciousness which lias in itself what 
God wills. It is in the subject accordingly that the 
inseparability of subjectivity and of the Other or objec- 
tivity exists; or, to put it otherwise, the subject as 
containing in itself the real relation is an essential 
element in the whole ransje of thought Rej:jarded from 
this standpoint, the subject is accordingly raised to the 
rank of an essential characteristic. It is in harmony 
with the freedom of Spirit that it should thus recover its 
freedom, that there should be no standpoint at which it 
is not in company with itself. That it is religion which 
is objective to itself is a truth which is contained in the 
notion or conception of the absolute religion, but only in 
the conception. This conception or notion is one thing, 
and the consciousness of this notion is another. 

Thus in the absolute relij^ion as well the notion mav 
potentially contain the truth referred to, but the con- 
sciousness of this is something different. This then is 
the phase of thought which has reached consciousness 
and come to the front in the formula which says that it 
is with religion we have to do. The Notion is itself still 
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one-sided, is tnken as merely implicit or potential ; and 
so it appears in this one-sided shape wliere subjectivity 
itself is one-sided; it has the characteristic of one of 
two only, is only infinite form, pure self- consciousness, 
the pure knowledge of itself, it is potentially without 
content, because relij^ion as such is conceived of only in 
its potential character, and ia not the religion which is 
objective to itself, but is only religion in a shape which 
is not yet real, which ha3 not yet made itself objective 
or given itself a content. What has no objectivity has 
no content. 

It is one of the rights of truth that knowledge should 
have in religion tlie absolute content. Here, however, 
what we have is not the content in its true form, but 
only in a stunted form. Thus there must be a content. 
The content in the present case has, as we have seen, the 
character of something contingent, finite, empirical, and 
consequently we have a state of things similar to what 
existed in Roman times. The times of the Roman 
Emperors resembled ours in many points. Tiie subject 
BS it actually is, is conceived of as infinite ; hut as ab- 
strnct, it changes into the direct opposite, and is merely 
finite and limited. Its freedom consequently is only of 
the sort which admits the existence of something beyond 
the present, an aspiration, a freedom which denies the 
existence of a distinction in consciousness, and conse- 
quently casts aside the essential moment of Spirit, and 
is thus unspiritual subjectivity, subjectivity without 
thought. 

Beligion is the knowledge which Spirit has of itself 
as Spirit; when it takes the form of pure knowledge 
it does not know itself as Spirit, and is consequently not 
substantial but subjective kiiowledga The fact, however, 
that it is nothing more than this, and is therefore limited 
knowledge, is not ajiparent to subjectivity in its own 
form, i.e., in the form or shape of knowledge, but rather 
it is its immediate potentiality which it finds, to begin 
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with, in itself, and consequently in the knowledge of 
itself as being simply the infinite, the feeling of its 
fiuitude and consequently of its infinitude as well, as a 
kind of potential Being beyond and above it in contrast to 
its actual Being, or Being-for-self — the feeling, in short, 
of longing after something above and beyond it which is 
unexplained. The Absolute Religion, on the other hand, 
contains the characteristic, the note, of subjectivity or 
infinite form which is equivalent to substance. We may 
give the name of knowledge, of pure intelligence, to this 
subjectivity, this infinite form, this infinite elasticity of 
substance whereby it breaks itself up within itself, and 
makes itself an object for itself. Its content is therefore 
a content which is identical with itself, because it is the 
infinitely substantial subjectivity which makes itself both 
object and content Then in this content itself the finite 
subject is further distinguished from the infinite object. 
God regarded as Spirit, when He remains above, when 
He is not present in His Church as a living Spirit, 
is Himself characterised in a merely one-sided way as 
object. 

This is the Xouon, it is the Xotion of the Idea, of 
the absolute Idea, and the reality is now Spirit which 
exists for Spirit, which has made itself its object, and 
this relidon is the revealed religion, the religion in 
Avhicli God reveals Himself. Kevelation means this 
(.iiflorentiiition of the infinite form, the act of self- 
determination, the being for an Other, and this self- 
manifestation is of the very essence of Spirit. Spirit 
which is not revealed is not Spirit. We say that God 
has created the world, and we state this as a fact which 
has happened once and which will not happen again, and 
we thus ascribe to the event the character of sometliinir 
which may be or may not be. God, we say, might have 
revealed Himself or He miglit not. The character we 
ascribe to God's revelation of Himself is that of somethinjr 
arbitrarv, accidental as it were, and not that of some- 



thing belonging to the Notion of God. But God as 
Spirit is essentially this very self-revelation ; He does 
not create the world once for all, but He is the eternal 
Creator, this eternal self- revelation, this actus. This is 
His Notion, His essential characteristic. 

Iteligion, the revealed religion, Spirit as for Spirit, is 
as such the Religion of Spirit It is not something which 
does not open itself out for an Other, which is an Other 
merely momentarily. God posits or lays down the 
Other, and takes it up a^ain ititu His eternal movement. 
Spirit just is what appears to itself or manifests itself ; 
this constitutes its act, or form of action, and its life ; 
this is its only act, and it is itself only its act. What 
does God reveal, in tact, hut just that He is this revela- 
tion of Himself? What Hl- reveals is the infinite form. 
Absolute subjectivity is determinaUon, and this is the 
positing or bringing into actual e.xistence of distinctions 
or difference. The positing of the content, wliat He 
thus reveals, is that He is the one Power who can make 
these distinctions in Himself. It is His Being to mahe 
these distinctions eternally, to take them back and at 
the same lime to remain with Kirnseir, not to go out of 
Himself. What is revealed, is, that He is for an Other. 
This is the essential character, the definition, of revela- 
tion. 

2. This religion, which is manifest or revealed to 
itself, is not only the revealed religion, but the religion 
which is actually known as a religion which haa been 
^revealed ; and by this is understood, on the one Iiand, 
that it has been revealed by God, that Gud has actually 
communicated the knowledge of Himself to men ; and, oil 
the other hand, that being n revealed religion, it is a 
positive religion in the sense that it has come to men, 
and has been given to them from the outside. 

In view of this peculiarity which attaches to the idea 
of what is positive, it becomes interesting to see what the 
Positive is. 
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The absolute religion is undoubtedly a positive religion 
in the sense that everything which exists for conscious- 
ness is for it something objective. Everything must 
come to us in an outward way. What belongs to sense 
is thus something positive, and, to begin with, there is 
nothing so positive as what we have before us in imme- 
diate perception. 

Everything spiritual, as a matter of fact, comes to us 
in this way also, as the spiritual in a finite form, the 
spiritual in the form of history, and the mode in which 
the spiritual is thus external and externalises itself is 
likewise positive. 

A higher and purer form of the spiritual is found in 
what is moral, in the laws of freedom. This, however, 
is not in its real nature any such outward form of the 
spiritual as has just been referred to, it is not something 
external or accidental, but expresses the nature of pure 
Spirit itself. It too, however, comes to us in an outward 
way, at first in education, training, definite teaching; 
there its truth or validity is simply given to us, pointed 
out to us. 

And so, too, laws, civil laws, the laws of the State, are 
something positive ; they come to us, they exist for us, 
they have authority or validity, tliey are, not in the sense 
that we can leave them alone or pass by them, but as 
implying that in this external form of theirs they ought 
also to exist for iis as something subjectively essential, 
subjectively binding. 

When we get a grasp of the law that crime should be 
punished, when we recognise its validity and find it to 
be rational, it is not something essential for us in the 
sense that it has authority for us only because it is posi- 
tive, because it is what it is ; but it has authority for us 
inwardly as well, for our reason, as being something 
essential, because it is also inward and rational. 

The fact of its being positive in no way deprives it of 
its character as something rational, as something which 
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is our OWL. The laws of freedom, when they nctually ap- 
pear, have always a positive side, a side marked by reality, 
externality, and contingency. Laws must get a specific 
character, and into the specification, into the quality of the 
punishment, there already enters the element of exter- 
nality, and still more into the qiianiity of the punishment. 

In the case of punishment the positive element can- 
not at all he absent — it is absolutely necessary. This 
final determination or specification of the immediate is 
something positive whicli is in no sense rational. In the 
case of punishment, round numbers, for instance, decide 
the amount; you cannot find out by reason what is the 
absolutely just penalty. It is the irrational which is 
naturally positive. It must get a definite character, and 
it is characterised in a way which has nothing rational 
about it, or which contains nothing rational in it. 

It is necessary to regard revealed religion in the 
following aspect also. Since in it there is present some- 
thing historical, something which appears iu an outward 
form, there is also present in it something positive, some- 
thing contingent, which may take either one form or 
another. Thus it occurs in the case of religion as well, 
that owing to the externality, the appearance in an out- 
ward form which accompanies it, there is always some- 
thing positive present. 

But we must distinguish between the Positive as such, 
the abstract Positive, and the Positive in the form of and 
OS the law of freedom. The law of freedom should not 
possess validity or authority because it is actually there, 
but rather because it is the essential characteristic of our 
rational nature itself. It is not, therefore, anything 
positive, not anything which simply has validity, if it is 
known to be a characteristic of thi.'i kind, PLeligion, too, 
appears in a positive form in all that constitutes its 
doctrines ; but it is not meant to remain in this condition, 
or to be a matter of mere popular ideas or of pure memory. 
■ Th.e positive element connected with the verification 
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of religion consists in the idea that what is external 
should establish the truth of a religion, and should be 
regarded as the foundation of its truth. Here in this 
instance the verification takes the form of something 
positive as such. There are miracles and evidences 
wliich it is held prove the divinity of the person who 
reveals and prove that this person has communicated to 
men certain definite doctrines. 

Miracles are changes connected with the world of 
sense, changes in the material world which are actually 
perceived, and this perception is itself connected with 
the senses because it has to do with changes in the world 
of sense. It has been already remarked in reference to 
this positive element of miracle, that it undoubtedly can 
produce a kind of verification for the man who is guided 
by his senses ; but this is merely the beginning of verifi- 
cation, an unspiritual kind of verification by which what 
is spiritual cannot be verified. 

The Spiritual, as such, cannot be directly verified or 
authenticated by what is unspiritual and connected with 
sense. The chief thing to be noticed in connection with 
this view of miracles is that in this way they are put on 
one side. 

The understanding may attempt to explain miracles 
naturally, and may bring many plausible arguments 
against them — i.e., it may confine its attention simply to 
the outward fact, to what has happened, and direct its 
criticism against this. The essential standpoint of reason 
in the matter of miracles is that the truth of the Spiritual 
cannot be attested in an outward way ; for what is spiri- 
tual is higher than what is outward, its truth can be 
attested only by itself and in itself, and demonstrated 
only through itself and in itself. This is what has been 
called the witness of the Spirit. 

This very truth has found expression in the history of 
religion. Moses performs miracles before Pharaoh, and 
the Egyptian sorcerers imitate them, and this very fact 
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implies thai no great value is to be put on them. The 
main thing, however, is that Christ Himself says, " Many 
will come who will do miracles iu My name, hut I kiiow 
them not." Here He Himself rejects miracles as a true 
criterion of truth. This is the esseutial point of view in 
reyanl Co this question, and we must hold fast to the 
principle that the verificiition of religion by means of 
luirucles, as well as tlie attacking of miracles, belong tu 
ii sphere which has no iuterest for us. The Witness of 
the Spirit is the true witness. 

This witness may take various forms j it may be 
indefinite, geoera!, somethiug which is, broadly speaking, 
in harmony with Spirit, ami which awakens a deeper 
response within it. la history all that is noble, lofty, 
moral, and divine, appeals to us ; our spirit bears witness 
to it. The witness may not be more than this general 
response, this assent of the inner life, this sympathy. 
But it may also be united to intellectual grasp, to 
thought; and this intellectual grasp, inasmuch as it hns 
no element of sense in it, belongs directly to the sphere 
of thouglit. It appears in the form of reasons, distinc- 
CJons, and such like ; in the form of mental activity, 
exercised along with and according to the specific forms 
of thoujjht, the catcL^ories. It may appear in a more 
matured form or in a leas nmtured form. It may havu 
the character of something which constitutes the neces- 
sary basis of a man's inner heart'llfe, of his spiritual life 
in geueial, the presupposition of general fuudamental 
principles which have authoritative value for him and 
accompany liiin through life. These maxims dou't 
require to be consciously foltoweJ ; rather, they represent 
the mode and manner in which his character is formed, 
the universal element which has got a firm fooling in his 
spirit, and which accordingly is something permanent 
within bis mind and governs him. 

Scarting from a firm foundation or presupposition of 
this sort, he can begiu to reason logically, to detiue uc 
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arrange under categories. Here the stages of intellectual 
advance and the methods of life are of very many kinds, 
and the needs felt are very various. The highest need 
of the human spirit, however, is thought — the witness 
of the Spirit, which is not present only in the merely 
responsive form of a kind of primary sympathy, nor iti 
that other form according to which such firm foundations 
and fundamental principles do exist in the spirit, and 
have reflective thought built upon them, firmly based 
presuppositions from which conclusions can be drawn 
and deductions made. 

The witness of the Spirit in its highest form takes 
the form of philosophy, according to which the Notion, 
purely as such, and without the presence of any presup- 
position, develops the truth out of itself, and we recog- 
nise it as developing, and perceive the necessity of the 
development in and through the development itself. 

Belief has often been opposed to Thought in such a 
way as to imply that we can have no true conviction 
regarding God and the truths of religion by any other 
method than that of Thought, and thus the proofs of the 
existence of God have been pointed to as supplying the 
onlv method bv which we can know and be convinced 
of the truth. 

The witness of the Spirit may, however, be present in 
manifold and various ways ; we have no right to demand 
that the truth should in the case of all men be got at in 
a philosophical way. The spiritual necessities of men 
vary accoraing to their culture and free development ; 
and so, too, the demand, the conviction that we should 
believe on authority, varies according to the different 
staL^es of development reached. 

Even miracles have their place here, and it is inter- 
esting to observe that they have been reduced down to 
this minimum. There is thus still something positive 
present in this form of the witness of the Spirit as well. 
Sympathy, which is immediate certainty, is itself some- 
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tiling posilivo in virtue of its immediacy, anil the 
process of inference which starts from something laid 
liowH or given lias a similar basis. Ii is man only who 
has a religion, and religion has its seat and its soil in 
thought. Hyort or feeling is not the heart or feeling of 
an animnl, but the lieart of thinkimj man, a thinking 
heart, or feeling; and what shows itself in the heart as 
the feeling for religion, exists in the thinking element of 
the heart, or feeling. In so far as we begin to draw 
eonclusious, to draw inferences, to suggest reasons, to 
advance to thought - determinations or categories of 
thought, we do this always by the exercise of thought. 

Inasmuch as the doctrines of the Christian religion 
are found in the Bible, they are given in a positive 
way ; and if they become subjective, if the Spirit bears 
witness to their truth, this can happen only in a purely 
immediate way, by a man's inner nature, his spirit, bis 
thought, hia reason being impressed with tlieir truth and 
assenting to it. Thus, for the Christian it is the Bible 
which is this basis, the fundamental basis, and which 
has upon him the effect referred to, which touches a 
chord in his heart, and gives firmness to bis convictions. 

We get a stage further, however, when it is seen that 
just because he is a thinking being he cannot rest in 
this state of immediate consent or witnessing to truth, 
but turns it over by thinking, meditating, and reflecting 
upon it. This accordingly leads to a further develop- 
ment in religion ; and in its highest and most developed 
form it is theology, sdantific religion ; it is this content of 
religion known in a scientific way as the witness of Spirit. 

But here a principle which is the opposite of this comes 
in, and which is expressed by saying that we should 
simply keep to the Bible. Looked at in one aspect, 
that is a perfectly correct principle. There are people 
who are very religious, who do nothing but read the 
Bible and repeat sayings out of it, and whose piety and 
religious feeling are of a lofty kind, but they are not 
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theologians ; religion does not, so far, take with them a 
scientific form, the form of theology. Gotze, the 
Lutheran zealot had a celebrated collection of Bibles; 
tlie devil, too, quotes the Bible, but that by no means 
makes the theologian. 

As soon, however, as this ceases to be simply the 
reading and repetition of passages, as soon as what is 
called explanation begins, as soon as an attempt is made 
by reasoning and exegesis to find out the meaning of 
what is in the Bible, then we pass into the region of 
inference, reflection, and thought, and then the question 
comes to be as to whether our thinking is correct or not, 
and as to hma we exercise this power of thought. 

It is of no use to say that these particular thoughts 
or these principles are based on the Bible. As soon as 
they cease to be anything more than the mere words of 
the Bible, a definite fonn is given to what constitutes 
them, to their content ; this content gets a logical form, 
or, to put it otherwise, certain presuppositions are formed 
in connection with this content, and we approach the 
explanation of the passages with these presuppositions 
which represent the permanent element so far as the 
explanation is concerned. We bring with us certain 
ideas which guide ns in the explanation given. The 
explanation of the Bible exhibits the substance or 
content of the Bible in the form or style of thought be- 
longing to each particular age. The explanation which 
was first civen was whollv different from that <:jiven now. 

These presuppositions consist, for instance, of such an 
idea as this, that man is naturally good, or that we 
cannot know God. Consider how anv one with such 
preconceived ideas in his mind must distort the Bible. 
Yet people bring such ideas to the interpretation of the 
Bible, although the Christian religion just means that we 
know God, and is just the religion in which God has 
revealed Himself and has shown what He is. 

Thus here again the positive element may enter in 
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ill nnotlier forni, and in this connectioii it is a matter of 
great importance to determine whether this content, these 
ideas and principles, are true or not. 

It is no longer tlie Bible which we have here, bnt the 
words as these have been conceived ot within the mind 
or spirit. If the spirit gives expression to thein, then 
they have already a form got from the spirit, the form 
of thought. It is necessary to examine this form which 
is thus given to the content of these words. Here again 
the positive element comes in. In this connection it 
means, for instance, that the existence of the formal 
logic of syllogistic reasoning, of the relations of thought 
belonging to what is finite, has been presupposed. 

According to the ordinary view of the nature of 
reasoniuj;, it is only what is finite, only what may be 
grasped by the understanding, that can be conceived of 
and known, lEeason, as ordinarily understood, is not 
adequate to deal with a divine element or content. 
Thus this content is rendered totally useless. 

As soon as theology ceases to be a rehearsal of what 
is in the Bible, and goes beyond the words of the Bible, 
and concerns itself with the character of the feelings 
within the heart, it employs forms of thought and passes 
into thought. If, however, it uses these forms in a 
haphazard way so that it has presuppositions and pre- 
conceived ideas, then its use of them is of an accidental 
aud arbitrary kind, and it is the examination of these 
forms of thought which alone makes philosophy. 

When theology turns against philosophy, it is either 
not conscious that it uses such forms, that it thinks 
itself, and that its main concern is to advance in 
accordance with thought, or else its opposition is not 
seriously meant, but is simply deception ; it wishes to 
reserve for itself tlje riyht to think as it chooses, to 
indulge in thinking which does not follow laws and 
which is here the positive element. 

The recognition of the true nature of thought leaaens 
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the vmlae of this arbitrary kind of thought. This sort 
of tfaoaght, which is a matter of choice and does not 
follow strict laws, is the positive element which comes 
in here. It is only the Notion in its true nature, the 
Notion for itself, which truly frees itself absolutely from 
this pv>siiive element, for both in philosophy and religion 
freedom in its highest form is thought itself as such. 

The doctrine or content also takes on the form of 
sometliing positive ; it is something Laving a valid exist- 
ence, and it passes as such in society. All law, all that 
is rational, and in general all that has true value or vali- 
dity, takes the form of something which exists or is pos- 
sessed of being, and as such it is for each one something 
essential, something having true value or validity. This, 
however, is merely the form in which what is positive 
appears ; the content or substance must be constituted by 
the true Spirit 

The Bible represents the Positive in this form ; but it 
is one of its own sayings, that the letter killeth, while 
the spirit giveth life ; and here the important point is the 
kind of spirit which is brought into connection with the 
letter, what kiud of spirit gives life to the word. We 
must know that \vc bring with us a concrete spirit, a 
thinking, reflecting, or feeling spirit, and we must have 
a consciousness of the presence of this spirit which is 
active and forms a conception of the content before it. 

This act of apprehending or forming a conception is 
not a passive reception of something into the mind, but, 
ou the contrary, just because the spirit forms a concep- 
tion, tliis conceiving of something is at the same time a 
manifestation of its activity. It is only in the mecha- 
nical sphere that one of the sides remains passive in con- 
nection with the process of reception. Tlius Spirit plays 
a part here, and this spirit has its ideas and conceptions, it 
is a logical Essence, a form of thinking activity, and the 
spirit must know this activity. Thought in this form, 
however, can also pass into the various categories of finitude. 
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It ia Spirit which after this fashioQ Starts from what ja 
positive but is esseutiallj' in it; it must be tiie true, 
right spirit, the Holy Spirit which appreheads and knows 
the Divine, and which apprehends and knows this con- 
tent aa divine. This is tbe wituess of the Spiiil, and it 
may have a more or less developed form. 

The main ihiug, therefore, so i'ar as the Positive ;s 
concerned, is that Spirit occupies a thinking rcikiioa lu 
things, that it appears in an active form in the categories 
or specific forms of thought, that Spirit is active here 
and mny take the shape of feeling, reasoning, &c. Some 
don't know this, and are not coiisciona when they have 
impressions that they art active in receiving thera. 

Many theologians, while treating their subject exe^eli- 
cally, and as they imagine taking up a purely receptive 
attitude tu what i.s In the Dible, are uol aware that they 
are at the same Lime thinking actively and reHicting. 
Since this kind of thinking is accidental, governed by no 
necessary laws, it yields itself up to the guidance of the 
categories of finiiude, and is consequently incapable of 
grasping the divine clement in the content; it is not the 
divine but the human spirit which is actively present in 
such categories. 

It is owing to this finite way of conceiving of the 
Divine, of wLal has full and complete Being, what is in 
and for itself, and to this finite way of thinking of thu 
absolute content, that the runduinental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity have for the most part dis:ippeared from Dogma- 
tics. At the present time it is philosophy which is not 
only ortlio{!ox, but orthodox par excellence; and it ia it 
which maintains and preserves tlie princijdes which hove 
always held good, the fundamental truths of Christianity. 

In treating of this religion we do not go to work his- 
torically after the fashion of that form of ment:il action 
which Biarta from what is outward, bat, on the contrary, 
we start from the Notion. That form ot activity whicli 
starts from what ia outward takes the shape of some- 
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thing which apprehends or receives impressions only when 
we look at it in one of its two aspects, while looked at in 
the other it is activitv. 

Our attitude here is essentially an attitude of activity 
of this kind ; we are, in fact, conscious that we are think- 
ing on thought itself, on the course taken by the cate- 
gories of thought, a kind of thinking which has tested 
itself and knows itself, which knows how it thinks, and 
knows which are the iinite and which the true categories 
of thought Tliat, regarding the matter from the other 
point of view, we start from what is positive, is true in 
reference to education, and is even necessary ; but here 
we must abandon this mode of procedure in so far as we 
employ the scientific method. 

3. The absolute religion is thus the religion of Truth 
and Freedom. For truth means that the mind does not 
take up such an attitude to the objective as would imply 
that this is something foreign to it. Freedom brings out 
the real meaning of truth, and gives it a specific charac- 
ter by means of negation. Spirit is for Spirit ; that ex- 
presses its nature, and it is thus its own presupposition. 
We start with Spirit as subject, it is identical with itself, 
it is the eternal perception of itself, and it is at the same 
time conceived of only as a result, as the end of a pro- 
cess. It is the presupposition of itself, and it is at the 
same time the result, and it exists only as the end of a 
process. This is truth, this condition of being adequate, 
of being object and subject. The fact that it is itself 
the object makes it the reality, the Notion, the Idea, and 
it is this which makes the Truth. So, too, it is the reli- 
gion of freedom. Freedom considered abstractly means 
that the mind is related to something objective which is 
not regarded as foreign to its nature, its essential char- 
acter is the same as that of truth, only that in the case 
of freedom the neiiation of the difiference of Otherness has 
been done away w^th and absorbed in something higher, 
and thus it appears in the form of Eeconciliation. Ee- 
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conciliation stnrts from the fact that there are difit-Teut 
forma of existence which stand to each other in a rela- 
tion of opposition, namely, God, who has opposed to Him 
an estranged world, and a world which is estranged from 
its own essential Being. Eeconciltation is the negation of 
this separation, of this division ; it means that each recog- 
nises itself, finds itself and its essential nature, in the other. 
Reconciliation is lliug freedom ; but it is not something in 
a state of repose, something which simply is ; on the con- 
trary, it is activity. All that we mean by reconciliation, 
truth, freedom, represents a universal process, and cannot 
therefore be expressed in a single proposition without 
becoming one-sided. The main idea which in a popular 
form expresses the truth, is that of the unity of the 
divine and human natures; God haa become Man. This 
unity is at first potential only, but being such it has to 
be eternally produced or brought into actual existence; 
and this act of production is the freeing process, the re- 
conciliation wiiich in fact is possible only by means of 
the potentiality. The Substance which ia identical with 
itself is this unity, which as snch is the basis, but which 
as subjectivity is what eternally produces itself. 

The final result of the whole of philosophy is that this 
Idea only is the absolute truth. In its pure form it is the 
logical result, but it is likewise the result of a study of the 
concrete world. "What constitutes the truth is that Nature, 
life, Sjiirit, are thoroughly organic, that each separate 
thing is merely the mirror of this Idea, in such a way that 
the Idea exiiibits itself in it as in something isolated, as 
a process in it, and thus it manifests this unity in itself. 

The Religion of Nature is the religion which occupies 
the standpoint of consciousness only. This standpoint 
is to he found in the Absolute Religion as well, hut it 
exists within it only as a transitory moment. In the 
Religion of Nature God is represented as an "Other," as 
present in a natural shape; or, to put it otherwise, reli- 
gion appears in the form merely of consciousness. The 
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second form was that of the spiritual reli^^n, of Spirit 
which does not get beyond finite characterisation. So 
Ux it is the religion of self-consciousness, that is, of 
absolnte power, of necessity in the sense which we have 
given to these terms. The One, the Power, is som^hing 
defective, because it is abstract Power onlj, and is not 
in virtue of its content absolute subjectivity, but is only 
abstract necessity, abstract, simple, undifferentiated Being. 
The condition o{ abstractiun in which the Power and 
the necessity are conceived of as still existing at this 
stage, constitutes their fiuitude, and it is the particular 
powers, namely, the gods who when characterised in 
accordance with tlieir spiritual content first make totality, 
since they add a real content to that abstraction. Lastly, 
we have the third form of religion, the religion of free- 
dom, of self-consciousness, which, however, is at the same 
time a consciousness of the all-embracing reality which 
constitutes the determinateness of the eternal Idea of 
Ood Himself, and a consciousness which does not go out* 
side of itself, which remains beside itself in this objec- 
tivity. Freedom is the essential characteristic of self- 
con^fciousness. 

B. 

THE METAPHYSICAL NOTION OR CONCEPTION OF 

THE IDEA OF GOD. 

The metaphysical notion of God here means that we 
have to speak only of the pure Notion which is real 
through its own self. And thus the determination or 
definition of God here is that He is the Absolate Idea, 
t.e., that He is Spirit. Spirit, however, or the Absolute 
Idea, is what appears simply as the unity of the Notion 
and reality in such a way that the Notion in itself re- 
presents totality, while the reality does the same. This 
reality, however, is Revelation, actual manifestation, 
manifestation which is for self. Since manifestation, too. 
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has in itself the moment of difference, it contains the 
note or characteristic of finite Spirit, of limnan nature, 
wliicti beinj- fiiiite stands opposed to the Notion above 
mentioned. Since, however, we call the Absolute Notion 
the divine nature, the lilea of Spirit means the unity of 
divine and human nature. But the divine nature it- 
self is merely soraeihing whicli ie to be Absolute Spirit, 
niid thus it is just the unity of divine and human nature 
which 13 itself the Absolute Spirit. The trutJi, however, 
cannot be expressed in a single proposition. The absolute 
Notion and the Idea as tiie absolute unity of their reality. 
ftre different the one from tlie other. Spirit is atcordinyly 
the living Process by which the implicit unity of the 
divine and human natures becomes actual and comes to 
have a definite existence. 

Thus the abstract character or descriptiun of this Idea 
is the unity of the Notion with Reality. One of the 
Proofs of the Existence of God takes the form of a proof 
which represents this transition or mediation accordiug 
to which the Being of God follows from the notion or 
conception of God. It is to be observed tliat in the case 
of the other proofs we started from finite Being as repre- 
senting something immediate, and inferred from its exist- 
ence the e\istence of the Infinite, or true Fieing, which 
Bppeare'i in tlie form of infinitude, necessity, absolute 
power which is nt the same lime wisdom and has ends 
within itfleir. Here, on the contrary, we stnrt from the 
notion or conception, and go on to Bein;;. Both methods 
are nec&eaary, and it is necessary to point out the existence 
of this unity, since we may start from either side with 
equal propriety, for it is the identity of tlie two which is 
the truth. The Notion as well as Being, the world, the 
finite, are equally one-sided determinutions, each of which 
changes round into the otiier, and appears at one time as 
A moment without independence, and at another as pro- 
ducing the other determination which it carries within 
itself, . 'Ilieir truth is to be found in tlie Idea only, i.e., 
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both are to be regarded as things posited, as dependent 
for their existence on something else. Neither of the 
two can be characterised simply as something which 
continues to begin or is permanently original, but must 
show itself in the character of something which passes 
over into the other, i.e., it must show itself to be some- 
thing posited. This transition has two opposite meanings, 
each is represented as a moment, i,e., as something which 
passes over from immediacy to the Other, so that each is 
something posited. On the other band, it has the sigai- 
fication also. of something which produces the Other, in- 
asmuch as it posits the Other, or brings it forward into 
actual existence. Thus one of these two elements re- 
presents movement ; but so, too, does the other. 

If, accordingly, the transition to Being is to be exhibited 
in the Notion, it is necessary to point out, to begin with, 
that the clHtracterisation or determination we call Being 
is of an utterly poor kind. It is abstract equality 
with self, that last form of abstraction which is indeed 
affirmation, but affirmation in its most abstract form, 
purely indeterminate, characterless immediacy. If there 
were nothing more in the Notion it would be necessary 
to put into it at least this most extreme form of abstrac- 
tion, namely, that the Notion is. Even when it is defined 
simply as infinitude,or with a more concrete meaning as the 
unity of the Universal and the Particular, as universality 
which particularises itself and thus returns into itself, this 
negation of the negative, this reference to self, is Being 
taken in a purely abstract sense. This identity with self, 
this characterisation just described, is directly contained 
in the Notion as an essential element. 

Still it is necessary to state that the transition from 
the Notion to Being has a rich and varied character, ami 
contains what most deeply concerns reason. The under- 
standinj:^ of this relation between the Notion and Beinjz 
is something, too, which very specially concerns our time. 
We must indicate more definitely the reason why. this 
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tranaition possesses such an interest for us. The appear- 
ance of this state of contrast or opposition is a sign tliat 
subjectivity has reached the furthest point of its Being for 
self or independent Being, and has arrived at the condition 
of Totality, in which it knows itself as infinite and absolute 
in itself. The essential characteristic of revealed religion 
appears in the form of sotnethlng by means of which 
Substance is Spirit. Of the two opposite sides one is 
represented by the subject itself which is the realisation 
of the Idea taken in its concrete meaiiing. The reason 
why this opposition seems so hard to overcome and seems 
to be infinite is that ihis particular side or aspect of 
reality, the side of subjectivity, the finite spirit in itself, 
has readied the point at which it is able to comprehend 
its infinity. It is only when the subject is a totality, 
when it has attained to this inner freedom, that it is 
Being; but then it is also the case that Being in this 
form is indifferent relatively to this subject, ihe subject is 
for itself, and Being stands above it as an Other which 
is indifferent to it. It is this which more panicularly 
constitutes ilie reason why the opposition can appear to 
be of an inlinite kind, and it is because of this and as an 
immediate result of this that there exists in all that has 
life an impulse to reconcile the opposing elements. The 
demand that these opposing elements should he reconciled 
ia directly involved in the totality which belongs to them ; 
but the abolition of the opposiiion has become infinitely 
difficult, because the opposition is of such an infinite kind, 
and because the Other is so entirely free, being something 
which exists in anotiier sphere, in aspliere beyond. 

Thus the grandeur of the standpoint of the modem 
world consists in this going down of the subject into 
itself whereby the finite knows itself to be the Infinite 
and is yet hampered with the antithesis or opposition 
which ii is forced to solve. For tlie Infinite has an 
Infinite opposed to it, and tlius the Infinite itself takes 
OQ the form of something finite, so that the subject. 
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because of its inlinitude, is driven to do away with t 
antithesis or opposition which is just what lias so deepened 
it as to make it renlise its iitfiuitude. The antithesis 
cousistB in this, that I am snbject, free, a person existing 
for nnself, and therefore I leave the Other free as some- 
Uiing which is in anollier sphere and remains there. 
The ancients did not attain to a conscionsness of this 
antithesis or division, which can he tolerated only by J 
Spirit "hen it exbts for itself. Spirit, in fnct, simply 1 
means that which comprehends itfelf in an infinite way \ 
in anlitliesis or opposition. Our present standpoint 
implies that we have on the one side the notion of God, 
and on the other Being as opposed to the Notion. 
What accordingly is demanded is the reconciliation of 
the two in snch a way that the Notion will force itself to 
take on the form of IJcinff, or that the nature of Being 
will be deduced from the Notion and the Other, tb& 
antithesis or contrasted element will proceed ont of thai 
Notion. It b necessary to explain briefly the mode anctj 
manner in which this t:akes place, as also the forms ol| 
the understanding which belong to it. 

The form in which this mediation appear? is that o(1 
the Ontological Proof of the existence of God, in which v 
start from the Notion. What tlien is the notion of Godt'J 
It is the most real of nil things, it is to be conceived ofl 
affirmatively only, it is determined in itself, its content I 
has no limitation, it is all reality, and only as reality is iG I 
without limit, and conseqnently nil that really remains J 
outside of it is a dead abstraction, as has been alrcadyl 
remarked. The possibility of this Notion, i.e., its identity J 
having in it no element of contradiction, ts exhibited in thai 
form proper to the Understanding. The second point is.l 
involved in the statement, Being is a reality, Non-bei 
negation, defect, simply the opposite of Being. The third'] 
point consists of the conclusion, Being is therefore reality,,! 
and this belongs to the notion nr conception of God. 

The objections brought by Kant against this mode oE'l 
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reasoning amount to an annihilation of llie Proof, ami 
their correctness has come to be taken for granted. 
Kant teila us tliat the Being of God cannot be got out 
of the notion or conception of God, for Ileing is some- 
thing different from tiie Notion ; we (iistinf-iuBh between 
the two, they are miitnally opposed, and thus the Notion 
cannot contain Bein;;, which is something outaidu of it 
aud beyond it. He says further, thiit Being is not in any 
sense reality, it is to God that all reality is to be attri- 
buted, consequently Being is not contained in tbo notion 
of God, and thus it does not stand for any speciBc content 
or determination of content, but, on the contrary, is pur« 
Form, I may imagine I have a hundred thalers, or may 
actually possess them, but in either case the thalers nro 
not altered, and consequently the content is always the 
same whether I have them or not. Kant thuR under- 
stands by the content what constitutes the notion or 
conception, although the meaning attached to the latter 
is not what is usually implied in the Notion. We may 
certainly put it so, if by the Notion we understand the 
determination of the content, and make a distinction 
between the content and the form whicii conlains the 
thought, ami, on the other side, Being. In this way 
all content is referred to the Notion, and all that ii 
lelt to the other side is simply the characterimio of 
Being. I'ut shortly, it amounts to sayin;; that the 
Notion is not Being, but that the two are different. We 
cannot understand anything about God, or get any know- 
ledge of Him ; we can, it is true, form notions or concep- 
tions about Him, but this by no means implies that ther* i 
is anything actually corresponding to these notions. 

Aa a matter of fact, we know that it is powiible to 
build castles in the air, which, all the same, don't rxi«t. 
Kant ihus appeals to popular ideas so far, and in this 
way be has, in the general judgment, annihilated tbe Onttf* j 
logical Proof, and has won gr^at applause for hiraaeU, 
Atiaelm of Canterbary, a thoroaghly learned tbeologi« 
TOL. tl. Z 
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presented the Proof in the following form. God is the 
meet perfect of all existences, the substance of all reality ; 
bnt if God is simplv an idea, a subjective idea, then He 
is not the most perfect of beings, for we only regard as 
perfect something which we do not merely picture to our- 
selves by an idea, but which has in addition Being. This 
is perfectly correct, and it contains a presupposition 
which everybody has in his mind, namely, that what is 
merely represented in the form of a mental picture is 
imperfect, and that that alone is perfect which has reality 
as well, that that only is true which exists just as really 
as it is thought of. God is thus the most perfect of 
beings, and must therefore be as truly real and truly 
exist as He is conception or notion. But it is further 
implied in the idea, as thus understood, that the ordinary 
idea and the notion are different, and consequently we 
get the idea that what is merely pictured to the mind as 
an idea is imperfect, while God, again, is the most perfect 
of beings. Kant does not demonstrate the difference 
between notion or conception and Being; it is under- 
stood in a popular sense, its truth is granted, but the 
healthy human understanding forms pictorial ideas only 
in connection with imperfect things. 

Anselm's proof, as well as the form given to it in the 
Ontological Proof, contains the thought that God is the 
substance of all reality, and consequently contains Being 
as well. This is perfectly correct. Being is such a poor 
characteristic or quality that it directly attaches to the 
Notion. Tlie other point is that Being and Notion are 
also different from each other. Being and Thought, 
ideality and reality, are different from and opposed to 
each other ; the true difference is opposition as well, and 
this contrast is to be done away with, and the unity of 
the two characteristics is to be exhibited in such a way 
that it will be seen to be what results from the negation 
of the contrast. Being is contained in the Notion. This 
reality when it is unlimited gives us only empty words. 
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empty abstractions. Tijus it has to be sbowQ tliat the 
characteristic or quality of Being is affirmrktlvely con- 
tained ill the Notion, and so we get the unity of the 
Notion and Beiug. 

They ure, however, different, too, and thus their unity 
is the negative unity of both, and what we are concerned 
with is the abolition of the difference. The difference 
must be discussed, and the existence of the unity must 
be established and exhibited in accordance with this 
difference. It belongs to logic to exhibit the nolty in 
this way — that the Notion ia this movement Recording; 
to which it characterises itself and takes oa the form of 
Bein^', and that thia dialectic, this movement in accord- 
ance with which the Notion gives itself tlie characteristics 
of Being, of its oppisite. and which we may call the 
logical element, is a (urther development of thought 
which ia accordingly not found in the Ontolofiical Proof. 
It is this which constitutes the defect of the latter. 

As regards the form of Anselm's thought, it has been 
remarked that it is implied in the content ihat the 
notion or conception of God presupposes reality, lecause 
God is the most perfect of beings. The real point is that 
the notion gives itself an objtctive form on its own 
account ; hut God is thus the most perfect of beings only 
in ides, or popular thought. It ia wlien measured with 
the idea of the most perfect being that the bare conception 
of God appears defective. The conception of perfection 
is the standard, and thus it is sten that God as simply 
notion or thought dees not come up to this standard. 

Perfection is a merely imieterminate idea. What is 
really meant when anything is called perfect ? The 
essential quality of the perfect may be directly seen in 
something which is the opposite of tliat to wliich it is 
here applied, that is to say, imperfection represents 
merely the thought of God, and thus perfection is the 
unity oF thought or tlie Notion with reality, and this 
unity is therefore presupposed or pre-posited here. In 
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that God is posited as the Most Perfect. He has here 
no further determination or characterisation, He is the 
perfect one only, He exists only as such, and this repre- 
sents His determinate character. It is clear from this 
that the real point is only this unity of the Notion and 
reality. This unity is the characteristic of perfection 
and at the same time of the Godhead itself, and it is 
in fact the characteristic of the Idea too. It certainly, 
however, belongs still more to the determination of God. 

llie presupposition which really underlies the Notion, 
as it was understood by Anselm, is that of the unity of 
the Notion and reality, and thus we see why this proof 
cannot satisfy reason, because it is just this very pre- 
supposition that is in question. The view according to 
which the Notion determines itself in itself, gives it- 
self an objective form or realises itself, is one which is 
reached later, and proceeds from the nature of the Notion 
itself, and cannot exist apart from this. This is the 
view which raises the question as to how far the Notion 
can itself do away with its one-sidedness. 

If we compare this view with that which belongs to 
our own day, and wliich in a very special sense origin- 
ated with Kant, it may be put thus : Man thinks, per- 
ceives, wills, and his acts of will are connected with his 
acts of thought, he both thinks and forms conceptions, 
and is a being both with a concrete sense nature and a 
rational nature. Then, further, the notion of God, the 
Idea, the Infinite, the Unlimited, is, according to this 
view, a notion merely wliich we construct; but we must 
not forget that it is only a notion which exists in our 
heads. Why is it said that it is only a notion ? The 
notion is something imperfect since thought is only one 
quality, one form of human activity amongst others, i.e., 
we measure the notion by the reality which we have 
actually before us in concrete individuals. Man is cer- 
tainly not merely a thinking being ; he is a being with a 
sense nature as well, and may have sense objects even 
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in his thought. This is, in fact, merely the subjective 
element in the notion. We find it to be imperfect on 
account of the standard applied to it, because this stan- 
dard is the concrete man. It might be said that we 
declare the Notion to be nothing more than a notion, and 
what is perceived by the senses to be reality, and assert 
tliat reality means what we see, feel, or perceive in sen- 
sation. This might possibly be maintained, and there 
are many who do maintain this, and who recognise 
nothing as reality unless what is felt or tasted ; only it 
is not conceivable that men should fall so low as to 
ascribe reality only to what is perceived by the senses, 
and not to what is spiritual It is the concrete total 
subjectivity of man which is floating before the mind, 
and wliich is taken as the standard, measured by which 
the grasping of tilings in the Notion is nothing more 
than a forming of notions or conceptions. 

If, accordingly, we compare the two views — that of 
Anselm, and that which belongs to the present time — we 
see that what they have in common is that both make 
presuppositions. Ansel m presupposes indeterminate per- 
fection, the modern view the concrete subjectivity of men 
in gencitd. As compared with that perfection, and., lui 
the other hand, as compared with that empirical and 
concrete subjectivity, the Notion appears to W $omi^th:n$ 
one-sided and unsatisfying. In Anselm** viifw, the char* 
acteristic of perfection really means, too, tr%al it i* the 
unity of the Notion and reality. With IV^-yurte* anvl 
Spinoza, too, God is the First, the al^^Ui:o uuhv of 
thought and Being, coffilo, ergo sum, the al^^Ixilo SuK- 
stance ; and this is nho tlio view of LeibnitJL ^Yhal w^ 
thus have on on^s nvU} is a presupposition, which is 
in reality son»f;thiri:{ mum^U^ tlie unity of subject and 
olject, and jwhtu] by thiFi llin Notion seems to bo defec- 
tive. Accorlinir u. Dim ro"'l»»ffi viflw, we must hold to 
the thought rh;if. Mim N/rHmi )q m^n»ly the Notion, and 
does not f/,rTf'MiHft}t\ Ut I)*** /./»M''r^l««. Anselm, on the 
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other hand, tells us that we must abandon the thought 
of regarding the subjective notion as something fixed and 
independent, and that, on the contrary, we must start 
from its one-sidedness. Both views have this in common, 
that they contain presuppositions, and what is distinctive 
in each is that the modern world makes the concrete the 
basis, while, according to Anselm's view — the meta- 
physical view — on the other hand, it is absolute thought, 
the absolute Idea which is the unity of the Notion and 
reality, that forms the basis. This old view is, so far, 
superior, inasmuch as it does not take the concrete in 
the sense of empirical men, empirical reality, but as 
thought ; and it is superior to the other also, because it 
does not keep to the idea of something imperfect. In 
the modern view the contradiction between the concrete 
and what is only notion or conception is not solved ; the 
subjective notion exists, it has a real value, it must be 
considered as subjective, it is what is real. 'J'hus the 
older point of view is greatly to be preferred, because its 
keynote rests on the Idea. The modern view, again, has 
one characteristic of a broader kind, since it represents 
the concrete as the unity of the Notion and of reality ; 
while, in contrast to this, the older view does not get 
beyond an abstraction of perfection. 
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